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A RAPID, accurate and economical method of 
Pp 


ayroll preparation is offered through the 
use of punched cards and Intern 
Bookkeeping and 


Payroll and deductio 
of the finished Payroll 


n cards for the Preparation 


pares automatically the earnin gs You detailed information, Get in touch with him 
data required for Social Security Purposes, today. 


With International Electric Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting Machines, summary cards 


are punched 
automatically for j; dividual employees and are 
extended automatically by tax or contribution 
rate to determine employees’ Social Security de. 
ductions. These cards are combined with regular 
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SCIENCE AND RESEARCH 


A SUPER-THERMOSTAT 

No one knows who invented a 
method of producing a fire. Per- 
haps such an invention originated a 
number of times in various quarters 
of the world. However this may be, 
it is another matter to control a fire 
once it has been made. Only in com- 
paratively recent years have suc- 
cessful efforts been made to provide 
automatic control devices, particu- 
larly for those fires which produce 
heat for warming buildings. 

Among these devices the thermo- 
stat occupies a position of outstand- 
ing importance. It is especially 
adapted to control the rate of com- 
bustion where the heating furnace 
is fired by means of coal, oil, or gas. 
Placed in a convenient location (up- 
stairs) and set at some chosen 
temperature, the instrument oper- 
ates to control combustion (down- 
stairs) in such a way as to produce 
the desired temperature near the 
thermostat. If the temperature rises, 
the thermostat responds by check- 
ing the rate of combustion. If the 
temperature falls, the thermostat 
speeds up the furnace fire. 

When used in connection with 
comfort air-conditioning, the ther- 
mostat holds the temperature close- 
ly at the level chosen. If, however, 
it becomes desirable to maintain a 
different standard temperature, the 
thermostat must be re-set. And if 
the standard temperature requires 
to be changed from time to time, a 
re-setting is necessary for each 
change. This must be made by per- 
sonal attention. It is now becoming 
apparent, with the perfecting of 
comfort air-conditioning, that in 
order to get the best results, such 
re-settings may require an excessive 
amount of human attention. 

Comfort air-conditioning, perhaps 
inevitably, has been marked with 
errors. At one time it seemed to be 
something of the fashion for an air- 
conditioned business place to say 
that the temperature was 20 degrees 
cooler inside. This is now recog- 
nized as all wrong. A much smaller 
difference is more suitable for com- 
fort and health—say 10 degrees, or 
even less. 

We may conclude to operate at 10 
degrees lower than the weather out- 
side. In’those circumstances a hu- 
man hand is needed to re-set the 
thermostat every time the external 
temperature varies. This might not 
prove too troublesome. 


a 


But there is another re-setting re- 
quired if human satisfaction is to 
remain the same. In connection with 
bodily comfort, temperature is not 
the only factor. Humidity also plays 
a major part. This means that, un- 
less there are means of providing 
the proper relative humidity arti- 
ficially, then the changing humidity 
imposed by the weather must be 
accommodated by a variation in the 
temperature. A new temperature is 
required for every new humidity 
condition. The thermostat can not 
do this automatically. It would have 
to be re-set for every change of 
relative humidity. 

A new control instrument, a 
super-thermostat, has recently been 





A low-cost house ($2750 without lot) built 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers Ass'n 


brought forward. This automatic 
device follows the changing relative 
humidity and then directs a change 
of combustion rate to produce the 
temperature required by the varia- 
tion in humidity, if the same bodily 
comfort is to be maintained. This 
super-thermostat operates to pro- 
duce continually what is technically 
known as the effective temperature. 


CASHING-IN ON RESEARCH 


We like occasionally to emphasize 
here the cash value of research. 
Take air-conditioning. Railroads and 
the Pullman Company added 1698 
air-conditioned passenger cars in 
the six months from April to 
October inclusive. The cash value of 
that idea is attested by the makers 
of equipment and by the railroads 
too. Or, take electric refrigerators. 
A single order placed with Westing- 
house calls for the delivery of 16,697 
refrigerators to PWA housing proj- 
ects. In the first ten months of 1936 


sales of electric household refriger- 
ators totaled 1,878,000 units. This 
is more than were sold in the two full 
years 1932-’33. Both air-condition- 
ing and electric refrigeration are 
leaders in this recovery era. 


LUMBER RESEARCH 


Not so many years ago our con- 
servationists feared the utter de- 
struction of American forests. Then 
came (a) the use of substitutes and 
(b) depression in the building in- 
dustry. More recently, therefore, 
the picture changed. The business 
of worrying has been transferred 
from the conservationists to the 
timber and lumber industries, who 
seek new uses for wood. No more 
fascinating field for re- 
search exists. Modern tim- 
ber connectors make heavy 
timber a keen rival of steel. 
Alcohol from wood threat- 
ens to compete with gaso- 
line as a motor fuel. Rayon 
may be produced from 
wood cellulose rather than 
from cotton. Chemists are 
already promising that 
trees, chemically treated, 
will furnish food for live- 
stock. Meanwhile the per- 
fection of low-priced, lum- 
ber-built residences is an 
immediate object. Forest 
Products Laboratory, at 
Madison, Wis., is headquar- 
ters for brain-trusters of 
the timber and lumber industries. 


200 MILES TO A GALLON 


A carburetor that will get 200 
miles out of a gallon of ordinary 
gasoline—so it is claimed—has been 
perfected by an obscure Canadian 
inventor named Charles Pogue. The 
story has the aura of mystery that 
is associated with fact as well as 
fake or at least disillusionment. For 
example: When word first leaked 
out, the experimenter’s shed at Win- 
nipeg was burglarized and several 
carburetors were stolen; there is a 
phantom car dashing up and down 
the roads ‘‘somewhere in Ontario”’; 
there is refusal of the inventor, his 
local backer, his distinguished engi- 
neering conferee, and his eminent 
legal counsel to give out information 
or accept outside financial support. 
What would happen to the gasoline 
industry if our motor cars should 
suddenly get 200 miles, instead of 
20, out of a gallon of “gas’’? 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
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Accountancy Home-Study 
made interesting and practical 


thru problem method 


Y= know as well as we do 
that Accountancy fits many 
men for positions that pay 
three and five and ten thousand dol- 
lars a year—gives many other men 
unusual opportunity to start a profit- 
able growing business of their own. 

You probably realize also that— 
because of the new state and federal 
legislation—the accounting profes- 
sion faces now and for the next few 
years the greatest opportunity it has 
ever had. 

The only question is—just how 
practical is it for you to train your- 
self adequately in Accountancy 
through home study? 


And the answer lies in the LaSalle 
Problem Method. 


For this modern plan of training 
not only makes Accountancy study 
at home thoroughly practical but 
makes it interesting as well. 


And here’s how: 


You Learn by Doing 


Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with the auditor of 
your company or the head of a successful 
accounting firm. Suppose every day he 
were to lay before you in systematic order 
the various problems he is compelled to 
solve, and were to explain to you the 
principles by which in solves them. 
Suppose that one by one you were to work 
those problems out — returning to him 
every day for counsel and assistance— 

Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
vancement would be faster by far than that 
of the man who is compelled to pick up 
his knowledge by study of theory alone. 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
pursue, to all intents and purposes, that 
identical plan. You advance by solving 
problems. 

Only—instead of having at your com- 
mand the counsel of a single individual 
—one accountant—you have back of you 
the organized experience of the largest 
business training institution in the world, 
the authoritative findings of scores of able 
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accounting specialists, the actual pro- 
cedure of the most successful accountants. 

Thus—instead of fumbling and blunder- 
ing—you are coached in the solving of 
the very problems you must face in the 
higher accounting positions or in an 
accounting practice of your own. Step by 
step, you work them out for yourself— 
until, at the end of your training, you have 
the kind of ability and experience for 
which business is willing oan glad to pay 
real money—just as it was glad to pay 
these men.* 


Five Men Who Tested and 
Proved It for You 


For instance, there was the man who 
started Accountancy training with us in 
1916. After a short period of study, he 
took a position as bookkeeper for a year, 
and then became accountant for a leading 
automobile manufacturer—with two 
bookkeepers under him. Today he is 
auditor of one of the foremost banks in 
his state and his salary is 325 percent 
larger than when he started training. 


He writes, “‘My training is the best in- 
vestment I've ever made, showing a cash 
value running into five figures.” 


And the young clerk, earning $75 a 
month eleven years ago and now getting 
many times that as general auditor for an 
outstanding, nation-wide organization. 


This Book 


*Names and addresses given on request. 





LaSalle Extension University 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 167-HR, Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me, free of all cost or obligation, your 64-page, illustrated book, ‘‘Ac- 
countancy, the Profession That Pays,” telling about the profession of accountancy 
and your training for success in that field. 
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Within six months after he began our 
training, he was earning $125 amonthand 
within four years, he was earning $250. 


Do you wonder that he writes, “While 
LaSalle ads once seemed like fairy tales to 
me, now I know from personal experience 
that they are true’’? 


Or let us tell you about two men — one 
a stenographer and the other a retail 
clerk—neither of whom knew more than 
the simplest elements of bookkeeping. 
One is now the comptroller and the other 
the assistant comptroller of a large 
company. 

“LaSalle training in Higher Accoun- 
tancy,” write both, “was the important 
factor in our rapid climb.” 


And if you are thinking about the C. P. 
A. degree and a public accounting busi- 
ness of your own, read about the pharma- 
cist who was earning $30 a week eleven 
years ago when a LaSalle registrar se- 
cured his enrollment for Accountancy 
training. Eight months later he left the 
drug store to take a bookkeeping job at 
$20 a week—less money but larger op- 
portunity. Three years later he passed the 
C. P. A. examination and a year later yet 
he was earning $5,000 a year. Now he has 
his own highly successful public account- 
ing firm for which he says, ““My LaSalle 
training has been largely responsible.” 


One-Tenth of All C. P. A.’s Are 
LaSalle Trained 


If you want still more proof, remember 
that 1,350 C. P. A.’s—approximately one- 
tenth of all those in the United States who 
have ever passed the difficult examination 
for this coveted degree—are LaSalle 
trained, 


And knowing these facts, ask yourself 
if there can be any further question about 
the practicability of this training for you 
on rather if the real question is not 
about the size of your own ambition and 
the quality of your determination. 

For Accountancy is no magic wand for 
the lazy or the fearful or the quitter—it 
offers success only to the alert adult who 
has the courage to face the facts and the 
will to carry on till the job is done, 

If you are that individual, the coupon 
below, filled out and mailed, will bring 
you free the information that can open up 
to you the future of which you have 
dreamed—ability and income and success. 

Is it not worth getting that information? 
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TO SKI 
OR NOT TO SKI 


is no longer a question, but an overwhelmingly 
popular fact. Everybody's doing it, as witness 
the crowd of enthusiasts leaving the Ski Train 
(top), trekking to their favorite slope (above). 
Some do it "backbone" style, as seen under 
the map, while others master the "herring- 
bone" technique (right). Whatever the style, 
however, it's a lot of fun and makes for a good 
time for all. And then there's Otto Schniebs, 
the famous instructor, to give you the inside 
stuff on how easy it is once you establish con- 
fidence in your own ankles. The scenes on this 
page are typical of the hundreds of famous 
and popular skiing areas served by the New 
Haven Railroad in New England, which boasts 
skiing and winter sports sometimes into May! 


PHOTOS AND MAP COURTESY NEW HAVEN RAILROAD 
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TRAVEL DEPARTMENT....BY HARRY PRICE 


Hawaii 


W5: WOULD be sadly neglecting 

our duties as humble passer- 
on-of-enlightening-information to the 
travel-minded, if we failed to re- 
count the visit of one Harold Coffin. 
In private life sane. Otherwise 
editor of the Hawaii News Bureau 
in Honolulu. 

This Coffin, far from being a grave 
sort of fellow, sauntered jauntily 
into our office. Naturally wishing to 
make him feel at home, we greeted 
him lustily with an “Hello, there!” 

Tsk, tsk, tsk (and business of 
finger-wagging), no, no, no... “Not, 
‘Hello, there’”, quoth he. “If you 
must say it, say ‘Aloha’... ‘ar-lo- 
ooar’. Get that ‘moo’ business into 
the lips and sing the word.” That 
should have been the warning of a 
trap, but innocently we jumped right 
in. We lisped it, sang it, liked the 
sound of our own voice and (just 
what he was waiting for) said: 

“Say, that’s not so bad. We 
wouldn’t mind learning to speak 
Hawaiian.” 

Like a flash our guest was making 
twenty knots without an effort... 
“They all want to. Who?... Vis- 
itors in. Hawaii . . . Tourists of all 
times, from Captain Cook to next 

- year’s visiting congressmen.” 

Apparently this murdering of the 
King’s Hawaiian usually starts, in- 
nocently enough, in the pursuit of 
these anecdotes about the language 

, of the Kamehamehas. It’s an in- 
sidious thing, though, and it usually 
ends up at sailing time with the vis- 
iting fireman muttering “Aloha” 
and trying to sing all verses of the 
“Song of the Islands”. 

For example, here we are in the 
lobby of a Honolulu hotel. The lady 
from Bucyrus, Ohio, is getting 
chummy with a first-timer-in-Hono- 
lulu. The conversation: 

Bucyrus: “They say that when 

- you first come to the Islands you sit 
and think. After a while (this one 
is older than the volcanos) You 
just sit!” 

Mrs. First-timer (apropos noth- 
ing at all): “Have you tried that 
okolehao? That’s what they call the 
native drink, you know. My hus- 
band never gets it straight. He calls 
it ‘oh holy cow’. He’s a scream! He 
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Coronation Paris Exposition 


PHOTO DORLAND BY VILLALBA 


Carabobo Battle Monument, Caracas 


Says it ought to be ‘mule’ instead of 
‘cow’ because it has such a kick.” 
This leads to the grandaddy of all 
the Hawaiian language wheezes. The 
story of the Islands in five words: 


Malihini: a newcomer. 

Wahine: woman. 

Okolehao: aforementioned likker. 
Pilikia: trouble. 

Pau: the end. 





As a matter of fact that word 
pau, while it means the end (done, 
finished, through), is usually the 
first Hawaiian word in the malihini’s 
vocabulary. 

All of the linguistic gags are old, 
but some of them are good. For 
example there is the story about the 
Englishman who on his return from 
a vacation in the Pineapple Islands 
was asked what he liked best about 
Hawaii. 

At this point we’ll have to pause 
for a short language lesson our- 
selves. A hukilau is an Hawaiian 
fishing festival. A holoku is a long 
flowing dress, a mother hubbard, in- 
troduced: by the missionaries to take 
the place of the usual grass skirt or 
sweet smile. 

With those few notes we are back 
again with our globe-trotiing Eng- 
lishman trying to tell his London 
friends what, of his entire Hawaiian 
sojourn, impressed him most. A 
highlight of his visit had been one 
of the above-mentioned fishing fes- 
tivals, a hukilau. 

“Why, it was all quite nice,” he 
said with a graceful but dignified 
sweep of his monocle. “But I. think 
I liked most of all the holoku that 
was pulled off in my honor at a se- 
cluded beach called Waimanalo.” 

Which illustrates the fact that, 
even if they do want to learn to 
speak Hawaiian, they’d better be 
mighty careful how they use it. 

Once there was a fellow who prac- 
tised on a set of short sentences de- 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NASSAU. BAHAMAS, INFORMATION BUREAU 
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Nassau natives go 
fishing for turtles 
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REFRESHINGLY SMART—OUR 
GUEST LIST MAKES IT SO 


ee enjoy the cosmopolitan way 
_of life aboard the Great White 
Fleet. Because the passenger list is not 
too large, guests find a comradely spirit 
on our snow-white ships. Here is their 
preferred mode of living . . . the sun, 
sports and swimming pools of a smart 
country club... the specialized menu 
of a favorite restaurant . . . evenings 
with the gay flavor of their own" cock- 
tail lounge, talkies and an orchestra 
that speaks their language. An able 
staff of shipmen to serve you in port 
or at sea. 


From New York to Havana, Jamaica, 
B. W. |., Panama Canal and Costa Rica, 
every Thursday, 17 days $210 ®& To Jamaica, 
B. W. |. Panama Canal and 3 ports in 
Colombia, S. A., every Saturday, 19 days, 
$210 *& To Havana, 10 days, $135. 


Ask about weekly cruises from Philadelphia 
to Guatemala, 19 days, $228. Other Guest 
Cruises from New Orleans, Los Angeles 
Harbor, San Francisco. 


All outside staterooms, mechanical venti- 
lation. No passports required. Superior 
accommodations only slightly higher. 


Apply Authorized Travel Agent 
or UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, 
Pier 3, N.R., or 632 Fifth Ave., 
New York; 111 W. Washington 
oO St., Chicago; 321 St. Charles St., & 


4 New Orleans. Y 
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signed to facilitate his communica- 
tion with the natives. He tried one 
of them: “Will you teach me to ride 
a surfboard?” on an awfully nice 
appearing young beach boy at Wai- 
kiki. The lad immediately ran away 
from him, scooted up the side of the 
nearest coco palm, and_ started 
throwing coconuts at the poor 
tourist. 

It developed later that he had got 
his sentences mixed and what he 
really had said was: “I see a tree. 
Let’s pick some coconuts.” 

Then there was the astounding 
case of the gent who circulated the 
report throughout California and 
three counties in Oregon that the 
Hawaiians were fond of fried fleas, 
and that the animals were served in 
all of Honolulu’s better restaurants. 

He had learned to talk Hawaiian. 
Ten words of it. One of them hap- 
pened to be uku. He’d been told that 
it meant “flea”. It does. It also is 
the name of an Hawaiian fish. He 
saw “Fried Uku” on the menu, put 
two and two together, and got six. 

Then there is the matter of pro- 
nunciation. No wonder the Hawaiians 
are such good singers. You have to 
sing it... unless you want to sprain 
a tongue. 

Take Kealakekua or Kalaeokaoio. 
The only thing you can do with 
words like that is to give them a 
darn good letting-alone. 

But they never do. 

One man vacationing in the 
Islands from New Bedford, Mass., 
boarded a street car at 10:30 one 
morning and rode until midnight 
when they took the car back to the 
barn, because he couldn’t pronounce 
the name of a single street in Hono- 
lulu. 

He tried to sneak off with some 
other passengers at two or three 
stops, but was held back by the con- 
ductor, a courteous Hawaiian gentle- 
man. The conductor could see the 
man was a confused stranger, and, 
trying to be helpful, stopped him at 
the top of the steps every time and 
asked him the name of the street 
where he wanted to get off. 

The poor fellow just stuttered, 
coughed, then retreated in con- 
fusion. Finally he gave up trying. 

It is impossible to master the 
pronunciation of even the simpler 
Hawaiian names like “Honolulu” or 
“Hawaii” until a person has lived 
there for seven or eight months. 
Lexicologists who have studied the 
subject are prone to blame this 
mass weakness on the shoulders of 
mainland radio announcers whose 
rendition of “Hawaii” is very much 
like “How are you” and who use 
“kick” instead of “key” in ‘Wai- 
kiki’. 

The Hawaiian alphabet has all 
the vowels; and just seven of the 





consonants, all of which—from the 
Island viewpoint—seem to be ter- 
rible. At any rate the Hawaiians 
don’t use the latter very often. 
Their idea of a swell word is one 
that exhausts all possible combina- 
tions of a, e, i, o and u with as little 
assistance as possible from an oc- 
casional k or w. This is all very well 
if you go in for yodeling, but tough 
on the neighbors and the uninitiated. 

An examination of one or two 
names gives us a fair idea of how 
this operates. Mrs. Kaleipulalanoha- 
onanapualiniliaikawaiolono Kapua 
lives on Paoakalani Avenue in Hono- 
lulu. (Her husband calls her Emily 
for short). 

Of course hers is really not much 
of a handle when you consider the 
case of Donald K. Kamaka, another 
resident of that same city. His 
middle name is Kauiokamoanapaki- 
pikakaualeikokoulanoiaikailiokekai, 
which anyone can see at a glance 
contains fifty letters. In plain Eng- 
lish it is the-beautiful-one-of-the- 
Pacific-Ocean-is-like-the-red-blooded- 
wreath-of-rain-on-the-surface-of-the- 
sea. English is worse than Hawaiian, 
it seems. 

A hulaland cognomen does not 
necessarily have to be long to break 
your jaw. How do you pronounce 
Aiea, which is a town just a short 
distance from Honolulu? I thought 
so. We'll stay in Honolulu. 

There is one safe word in the 
Hawaiian language. It is Aloha, 
which can mean almost anything, 
but mostly “hello” or “goodbye”. 

Aloha. 

e e e 

HEREBY HANGS A TAIL 
_ heard the one about Mary 

and her little lamb... Well, 
trust the Australians to go modern 
and help said lamb to make its tail- 
wagging useful. Seems that out on 
the western plains of Queensland the 
dingo, or Australian wild dog, is 
causing great depredation among 
the sheep stock. 

It remained for Francis Carley, a 
railroad worker, to throw some light 
on the problem. He set himself to 
inventing a light in the shape of a 
metal disc, in the center of which is 
a bicycle reflector or ‘‘cats eye’. The 
edges are painted with phosphorous 
and give the effect of a ring of fire 
. .. and the light is attached to the 
TAIL of the sheep with a strong clip. 

Dingo sees “fire” light . . . no like 
fire . . . sheep comes home wagging 
its tail behind it! 

e e e 
SAFETY-FIRST DEPARTMENT 

And there’s another admirable 
quality about those Australians, 
business men in particular. They’re 
going in for brunettes with a bang. 
In fact, in some Brisbane offices, 
executives refuse to employ blonds. 
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Brunettes are said to adapt them- 
selves better to office routine and to 
have greater powers of concentra- 
tion. Unless she’s unusually efficient, 
the “doll” type—blond or brunette 
—is no go for office work Down Un- 
der .. . which either causes or elim- 
inates a lot of trouble somewhere 
or other. 

eo e te 
AT LAST... 

Thinking of Australia makes us 
think of Empire and, obviously, Brit- 
ain and—at last we’re getting some- 
where along the lines of making it 
easier for people to go places. We 
refer, of course, to the forthcoming 
legislation by the British Parliament 
that. will lop eight dollars from the 
present ten-dollar passport visa fee. 
It’s a great step forward, is greatly 
welcomed by travelers and agencies 
alike and should lead to the eventual 
abolition of all visa fees. 

It comes at a timely moment, too, 
for now the Coronation in May has 
a triple attraction—a King, a Queen, 
and that little Princess Charming, 
Elizabeth. Gosh, who wouldn’t be a 
little girl like her, if, as is proposed, 
she is to participate in the Corona- 
tion and with a little throne of her 
own! 

And is the rush on?.. . special 
Coronation sailings of all the top- 
flight liners already are booked to 
overflowing. Cunard’s Queen Mary 
is a sell-out; the Berengaria is all 
but sold out already. French Line’s 
Normandie, U. S. Lines’ Washington 
and Manhattan, Hapag’s Bremen 
and Europa, to name some others, 
also are filled to the scuppers. 


NE THING certain, our British cou- 
sins will carry on as usual, and 
by the time of the Coronation of the 
New King the recent fuss about the 
former King Edward VIII will have 
been largely forgotten. London will 
be only as London can be during a 
coronation ... color, life, laughter 
and enthusiasm. 

Regardless of the counter attrac- 
tion, a visit to Europe this year for 
the Coronation is a positive ‘‘must”’. 

Think what Europe offers this 
year. 

Not only is the Coronation one of 
the major attractions. 

There is, for instance, also the 
great Paris World’s Fair, which 
opens in May. 

r oe ° 
SEINE HEART OF FAIR 

And if you think France isn’t 
whipped up about it, read what M. 
Henri Cangardel, General Director of 
the French Line, has to say: 

“The high spot of the 1937 Inter- 
national Exposition in Paris will be 
the interesting use of the Seine, 
which will thread its way through 
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Slag jpQtu IN THE BAHAMAS 


--- WINTER HAVEN OF TWO CONTINENTS 


Nassau offers you so much for so little, and it’s so easy to get there. Whatever 
you wish to add to a perfect June day —golf, tennis, swimming, sailing, fishing 
—it’s all at Nassau. Any month of the year, regardless of how winter may be 
howling elsewhere, in Nassau summer gaiety is at its height. 


THE FAMOUS WORLD CRUISE LINER 
C ; 
SAILS EVERY SATURDAY 


From Jauuary 8 to March 27 special 6-day cruises from New York, with a day- 
light day and evening in Nassau, for as low as $70 with the Carinthia as your 
hotel. (The popular motor liner Brittanic will sail from New York Friday, Janu- 
ary 8— $75 up—and Saturday, January 16— eight days, $100 up— in place of 
the Carinthia). Also 13-day tours including hotel room and meals in Nassau for 
7 days (rates on application). For longer vacations, the one-way fare is as low as 
$65; round-trip fares, with stop-over privileges, and return by later sailing of the 
luxurious Carinthia, as low as $95. No passports required. 

Ask your Local Travel Agent about the Cunard White Star 6 DAYS 
Deferred Payment Plan or consult Cunard White Star Line, $ 
25 Broadway, or 638 Fifth Avenue, New York .. . or Nassau, UP 
Bahamas, Information Bureau, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 
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\, BRITISH WEST INDIES 


Invites you to come for an 
“unforgetable holiday.’’ A 
delightful climate in a land 


os ar 
of scenic beauty. Bathing on 


coral sands, golf, tennis, 


riding, 7 fishing, yachting and sailing, 
racing. Picturesque native life. First class hotels 
throughout the island. 
Complete information from Tourist, 
Steamship Agencies. 

For literature address: 

J. Roland Kay, Room 405, 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
Oliver Bainbridge, 
Graybar Bldg., New York 
Tourist Trade Development 

Board 
Jamaica, B.W.I. 
Cables: 
.. ‘“Deyboard’’ Jamaica 
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WINTER 
CRUISES 


fo BERMUDA .. . Frequent sailings 
on the Monarch of Bermuda and Queen 
of Bermuda from New York direct to 
the dock at Hamilton. Round trip $60 
up ($65 eff. February) including pri- 
vate bath. Also low all-expense trips of 
varying duration including private bath 
aboard ship and accommodations at a 
leading Bermuda hotel. 


to BERMUDA and NASSAU... 
Ask about special Triangle Cruises on 
the Queen of Bermuda. 7 days, $75 up, 
including a daylight day in Bermuda 
and 11 A.M. to midnight in Nassau. 
Special entertainment under expert 
Cruise Directors. 


to the WEST INDIES... Frequent 
cruises throughout the Winter season 
. . . to 15 enchanted ports of the Lit- 
tle West Indies, the Windward and 
Leeward groups, aboard the popular 
steamers Fort Townshend and Nerissa. 
For further information, illustrated 
literature and reservations, apply to 


Furness Bermuda Line 
34 Whitehall St., or 634 Fifth Ave., New York 
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the heart of our remarkable Fair. 
All expositions usually have one im- 
portant point of interest to be fea- 
tured. 

“In 1851 it was the Koh-I-Noor 


|diamond, in 1878 the Trocadero, in 


1889 the Eiffel Tower, in 1900 the 
Bridge Alexandre III, the first cor- 
nerstone of which was set on Octo- 
ber 7, 1896, in the presence of the 
Czar Nicholas II of Russia and Fe- 
lix Faure, the French President; in 
1931 it was the Angkor Temple; and 
now, in 1937, the Seine itself, which 
will be put to many artistic and in- 
genious uses, and from which will ra- 
diate beautiful avenues dedicated to 
every phase of arts and crafts. 

“The colorful exposition will be 
largely devoted to the future, featur- 
ing very little in retrospect, and will 
hold up the mirror of progress to art, 
science, industry and invention.” 

a e e 
NEW PLANES FOR AIR FRANCE] 

On the subject of Paris, lest we 
forget—French Line officials are ju- 
bilant these days at their new acqui- 
sition . . . representation for the 
United States and Canada of the 
famous Air France, the national 
French air service. 

Henri Morin de Linclays, general 
representative in the U. S. and Can- 
ada for the French Line, tells us that 
Air France has ordered a new type of 
four-motored, forty-passenger plane, 
that will cut ten minutes from the 
present Croydon-le Bourget time of 
90 minutes. The distance is 220 miles. 
The new planes will have enough ex- 
cess horse-power to be able to take 
off and land safely with only two 
engines in operation. 

Air France services cover Europe, 
North and Western Africa, French 
and Indo-China, and a_ weekly 
France-South America run. 

e e e 

BORDER COURTESIES 
nee stay in Europe for a moment 

and hop over to Hungary where 
visitors, going and coming, are sing- 
ing the praises of the customs and 
immigration officials, and the officers 
of the Hungarian Tourist Depart- 
ment. 

Where once it was an ordeal to go 
through the customs, it is now a 
pleasure, declares M. Stephen Goerl, 
Hungary’s official tourist represent- 
ative in the U. S. Courtesy and con- 
sideration have replaced bombast 
and tactlessness; and offers of 
maps, booklets and anything to 
make you feel welcome are the 
order. 

And—glory be, the government 
has decreed against tipping in ho- 
tels and restaurants and on trains. 
That craze will probably spread 
here soon. 

Talking about customs and immi- 












2 City, 


With indoor comforts and 
outdoor enjoyment of the 
beach and Boardwalk, this 
famous ocean-front hostelry 
has long been the favorite 
of families for Winter weeks 
and week-ends. 


Spacious Sun Decks and Solaria 
Sea Water Baths 
Complete Health Bath Department 
ATTRACTIVE RATES 
AMERICAN PLAN 


WALTER J. BUZBY, INC. 
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and GOTTAGE GOLONY 


NOW OPEN 


Bermuda’s largest hotel 
é New and modern 
buildings together with the 
half century of tradition 
in hospitality under one 
continued management in- 
sures the nicety of living 
to be found only in a truly 
great hotel. 
Delightful suites available 
in the Princess cottage 
colony. 


For full details, book- 
lets and rates consult your 
personal Travel Agent or 
our New York office: Bermuda 
Hotels, Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York "City, or Princess 
Hotel, Bermuda. 
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Youcan Regain Perfect Speech, if you 


Send on Me nv beautifully Seared, book entitled 
“DON’T MMER,”’ which describes the Bogue 
Unit Method for the scientific correction stam- 
mering and stuttering. Method successfully used at 
Bogue Institute for 35 years—since 1901. Endorsed 
by physicians. Full information concerning correc- 
tion of stammering sent free. No obligation. Beniamin 
N. Bogue, Dept. 312, Circle Tower, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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abvard tor 


,, the realm of Spring! 
_—— When we read that somewhere in this 


country temperatures are SO below at this 
~ time of the year, our minds turn to places 
where Spring reigns supreme and, the 
man in the street sports a straw hat.. 
Then we think of Mexico, where it’s May 
right now and life is fully enjoyed in a quaint- 
ly, different atmosphere at a cost of but a 
fraction of previous vacation budgets, due to 
the rate of exchange, —3.60 pesos.to the dollar. 


Your Travel Agent is fully posted on 
Mexico. He will plan attractive itineraries 
for you... Insist, however, that he gives you 
some time to provincial Mexico —the Uruapan- 
Patzcuaro-Morelia lake region, “Paradise on 
Earth”, or archaeologically famous Oaxaca and 
Monte Alban... Or write to us direct. Beau- 
tiful 7 color pictorial map of Mexico, 10 cents. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
XICO 


201-G, North Wells St 
Chicago, Ill 


. 

2 
7 

¢ 


“uy Y 


Nlustrated 
folder free 


4,000 ft. higher than the summit of Mt. Washington. 
Yet, no frozen waters in Lake Patzcuaro in the winter. 


ND YOUR DOLLAR BUYS THREE AND A HALF TIMES AS MUCH 


Li 
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from Winter 


TO BERMUDA! 


It’s warmer here—no snow or frost, and 
you can enjoy all outdoor sports all 
winter. Get the most fun, the most com- 
fort, and the most for your money, by 
staying at 


BELMONT MANOR 
and Golf Club 


Delightful social life. Selected clientele. 
Our own 18-hole golf course, tennis, 
swimming pool, surf-bathing beach, 
ocean fishing, yachting. 


Ask your travel agent, or 


BERMUDA HOTELS INCORPORATED 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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gration, though, reminds us of our 
own border up North, particularly 
the Rouses Point district. There, we 
humbly submit, the United States 
and Canadian customs and immigra- 


‘tion officials show more courtesy 


and consideration per square inch 
than any spot we know. 

It would seem as if the two gov- 
ernments had ordered their repre- 
sentatives to form themselves into 
a welcoming committee. That’s how 
they make you feel. 


COOKING UP TOURS 


Another link in the chain of 
thoughts: Talking of governments 
brings to mind Carl Estabrook, who 
runs the South American travel 
business of Thos. Cook & Son- 
Wagon-Lits Inc. He has just re- 
turned from a tour of the South 
American continent in connection 
with Cook’s new program of es- 
corted tours. 

Mr. Estabrook reports a number 
of new hotels springing up, such as 
the Metropolitan at Guayaquil, 
Ecuador; the New Ritz, Splendide, 
and Carrera hotels in Santiago, also 
the Alameda in LaPaz. 

Many other hotels, he reports, are 
enlarging and improving their fa- 
cilities. The famous Hotel O’Hig- 
gins at Vina del Mar, the Chilean 
seaside resort near Valparaiso, is 
doubling its space. The Crillon, one 
of Santiago’s most popular hotels, is 
adding a large annex. And in the 
picturesque lake region of Chile— 
a delightful spot,-by the way, on the 
shores of the Todoslos Santos—the 
Hotel Peulla is adding a new wing. 

All the South American countries 
are air-minded these days, with 
much patronage of international 
plane services in addition to the 
local ones. Both Pan-Agra (Pan- 
America Grace Airways) and Pan- 
American Airways are expanding 
their services and exploring new 
routes for passenger traffic in the 
hinterland of Peru and Brazil. 


® e e 
ALTERNATIVE 


And if, as you'll probably find, 
most air-services are booked up 
weeks in advance, let us remind you 
of the waterway to South America. 
Regular services by Grace Line, 
Munson Line, United Fruit and 
Royal Netherlands S. S. Co.; special 
cruises by Cunard Line (Aquita- 
nia), Holland-America  (Rotter- 
dam), Hapag-Lloyd (Columbus), 
Italian Line (Vulcania). 

You can’t go wrong on any of 
them, and such a trip makes an ex- 
cellent filler-inner before the big 
parade to Europe this year. 

Aloha! 








that you like an endless stream of 

gorgeous days and starry nights 

amidst semi-tropic verdure . . . golf and 
beaches and gardens to be enjoyed when- 
ever the mood strikes or time permits .. . 
and a city set around a land-locked harbor 
with purpling mountains against the distant 
horizon ... then you'll like SAN DIEGO 
the city without an “IF” in the climate and 
an environment that's a part of your dreams. 


And it's easier than you might think to 
make this lovely community YOUR home, 
on the shores of the Pacific down where 
California begins, because year-round 
living costs are surprisingly low... which 
means a lifetime economy. And what a 
place for children! You couldn't improve it. 


FREE BOOKLET on request 
Box 18 San Diego-California Club 


MAKE YOUR TICKET READ 
[} 

















THE BILTMORE, one of 
America’s fine hotels—unique 
in its physical characteristics, 
inits luxurious appointments, 
and in its deftness of service. 
TRANSIENT RATES: 
Single rooms—$5 to $10 
Double rooms—$7 to $12 
Suites from $12 
MONTHLY RATES ON 
APPLICATION 


Adjoining gems David B. Mulligan 
Grand 4 President 
Central 


THE BILTMORE 


Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 


NEW YORK 





A Happy New Year 


, = a real letter—written by 
a real Kathryn—to her brother. 
You can read her happiness in 
every line. She’s mighty glad 

f pur Our to have the telephone back. 
= fae? aaa stout And so are a great many 
; af, ibe vey ag prtiw other men and women these 
days. About 850,000 new tele- 
phones have been installed in 

the past year, 

That means more than just 





having a telephone within 
reach. It means keeping the 
family circle unbroken—con- 
tacts with people — gaiety, sol- 
ace, friendship. It means 
greater comfort, security; quick 
aid in emergency. 

Whether it be the grand 
house on the hill or the cottage 
in the valley, there’s more 
happiness for everybody when 
there’s a telephone in the home. 


The Bell System employs more men and women than any other business organization in 
the United States. The total is now close to 300,000. Good business for the 
telephone company is a sign of good business throughout the country. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


T HE 


IN PARAGRAPHS that follow the réa- 
der is reminded of occurrences of 


importance during the preceding 
month. There is a minimum of in- 
terpretation, the idea being to help 
the reader form his own conclusions 


of the march of events by associat- 
ing one fact with another. 


EDWARD RENOUNCES 
HIS THRONE 


“The woman I love,” or the throne 
of England with its titular headship 
of five hundred million people. That 
was the dilemma into which the 
world’s most eligible bachelor, David 
Windsor—by the Grace of God, King 
Edward VIlI—had got himself. 

For forty-two years he had been 
prepared for that throne upon which 
he was destined to sit, though it was 
necessary first for three generations 
of forebears to die: his great-grand- 
mother, his grandfather, and his 
father, each one of whom in turn oc- 
cupied the throne. And for almost 
as many years his people had vis- 
ioned marriage for him, since these 
British folk like their queens as well 
as their kings. 

Perhaps three or four years ago 
the Prince of Wales met (in a night 
club, it is said, and surely not at 
court) an American-born woman of 
about his own age, known by her as- 
sociates as Wally Simpson. Born 
Bessie Wallis Warfield in 1896, in 
Baltimore, she had married a navy 
officer named Spencer in 1916, di- 
vorced him in 1927, and married 
again in 1928, in London, an Ameri- 
can-born, Harvard-educated shipping 
man named Simpson who had re- 
tained his father’s preference for 
British citizenship. 

Last summer, after the Prince had 
become King, Mrs. Simpson was 
among his boon companions on a 
yachting vacation in the Adriatic. In 
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October she sued her husband for 


divorce, with the suit uncontested 


and the machinery of justice well- 
oiled. All this time, and until Decem- 


ber, the British press was heroically 
silent though the daily doings of 


Wally Simpson were front-page news 


in America. 


In Britain the cat was not let out 
of the bag until December 3, when 


London papers carried their first 


HIGHLIGHTS 


kk A king abdicates, because his 
parliament and his church will not al- 
low him to marry the woman he loves. 


*kk lreland takes.another step in its 
progress toward complete freedom. 


%kk The rebellion in Spain fails—or 


marks time as it waits for outside aid. 


**k Japan, busybody or policeman in 
the Far East, finds its hands full. 


kk Twenty-one republics, at Buenos 
Aires, seek ways to maintain peace in 
the Americas. 


*kk A labor leader finds it difficult to 
persuade big business that he is non- 
partisan in a codperative job. 


*x** Our steel barometer rises to pre- 
depression levels of activity. 


*xkk WPA workers become a labor 
problem to Uncle Sam, employer. 


kkk A maritime strike interferes with 
passenger and freight movement on 
U.S. ships, especially on the Pacific. 


#kk Control of three billion dollars’ 
worth of railroads passes unexpectedly 
to a maker of glass jars. 
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EVENT S 


news of the romance; and just one 
week later the king signed an instru- 
ment of abdication. Premier Baldwin 
reported to Parliament that he had . 
felt obliged to mention rumors to the 
King on October 20, and was sum- 
moned to a second secret conference 
on November 16. He had pointed out 
to the King that there was no such 
thing as morganatic marriage, that 
the king’s wife becomes queen, and 
that “therefore in the choice of the 
queen the voice of the people must 
be heard”’. . 

Premier Baldwin further told the 
King that “marriage to Mrs. Simpson 
would not receive the approbation of 
the country.” Whereupon the King 
replied: “I am going to marry Mrs. 
Simpson and I am prepared to go.” 

Nine days later, on November 25, 
the King sounded out the Premier as 
to whether Parliament would pass an 
act enabling the lady to be the king’s 
wife without the position of queen. 
The Premier said that he would make 
inquiry. On December 2 the Premier 
again was sent for, the question was 
repeated, and the answer was that 
formal inquiry among the cabinet 
and the prime ministers of the do- 
minions showed that there would be 
no prospect of such legislation being 
accepted. 

In the background was the fact 
that the Church of England frowns 
on divorce; and the King was not 
sufficiently in good standing with the 
archbishops to overcome this. 

There was no formal decision un- 
til December 9, when the cabinet re- 
ceived the King’s final and definite 
announcement, urged him to recon- ° 
sider, and was told that “His Majes- 
ty ... regrets that he is unable to 
alter his decision.” 

An instrument of abdication was 
signed by the King on the 10th, 
Parliament passed an Act of abdica- 
tion on the 11th (which the King 
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also signed), and Edward’s oldest 
brother became King George VI. Ed- 
ward himself immediately left for 
the Continent, presumably to join 
later the twice-divorced Wally Simp- 
son, whose decree nisi will not permit 
her to marry a third time until April 
unless a sympathetic judge shortens 
the customary period of waiting. On 
page 76 we print his farewell radio 
address to his people. 

England thus acknowledged three 
kings within the year 1936. Albert, 
second eldest of King George’s four 
sons and known as Bertie to his inti- 
mates, rules as George VI. The 
empire celebrated his forty-first 
birthday on the third day of his 
reign. His wife, the former Lady 
Bowes-Lyon, daughter of a Scottish 
earl, becomes Queen Elizabeth. Their 
ten-year-old daughter Elizabeth is 
heir apparent to the throne. 


IRELAND TAKES 
ANOTHER STEP 


President DeValera of the Irish 
Free State seized the moment of 
change in English monarchs to deny 
further recognition of the crown’s 
authority in Free State domestic af- 
fairs. On the day of Edward’s abdi- 
cation DeValera presented to the 
Dublin parliament an amendment to 
the Free State constitution which 
abolished the office of Governor- 
General; and the Dail immediately 
approved it, 79 to 54. 

Britain’s dominions are ‘“autono- 
mous communities ... united by a 
common allegiance to the crown and 
freely associated as members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” 
That is a declaration of the Imperial 
Conference of 1926 accepted by 
Parliament in 1931 in the Statute of 
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Westminster. And it was further as- 
serted that the Governor-General is 
the representative of the crown, not 
of the government at London. 

The Irish Free State—celebrating 
its fifteenth birthday this month— 
now recognizes the crown only as an 
influence in its foreign affairs. 


STALEMATE IN SPAIN 


For two months, as we write, the 
fascist rebels have sought to take 
the Spanish capital by assault. Peo- 
ple’s Front loyalists have made ef- 
fective resistance, fighting behind 
barricades in the streets and from 
fortified buildings. The long pause 
seemed to indicate that General 
Franco had shot his bolt, that he 
could not win the battle of Madrid 
and surely could not force his will 
upon a people that had failed to ac- 
cept him as their hero. How different 
from Mussolini and Hitler! 

Meanwhile the fiasco furnished a 
new powder-barrel for Europe, with 
Italy and Germany giving moral sup- 
port to the rebels (there were also 
rumors of regular troops on the 
way), and Soviet Russia champion- 
ing the cause of the loyalists. Not 
one of those countries had any inter- 
est at stake except furtherance of its 
own peculiar political doctrines. 

So England and France, on Decem- 
ber 4, formally invited four other 
European powers—Russia, Portugal, 
Germany, and Italy—to join in re- 
nouncing all direct or indirect action 
and to seek an end to the conflict by 
means of mediation that would be 
followed by a plebiscite. There was 
no definite response. 

Mussolini is a shrewd bargainer, 
and as a price may demand French 
recognition of Italian Ethiopia. 









The new King of England, George VI, with Queen Elizabeth, Princess Mar- 
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garet Rose, and (right) Princess Elizabeth, heir apparent to the throne 











JAPANESE IRONS- 
IN-THE-FIRE 


That busy little combination of 
Japanese militarism and diplomacy 
found itself in hot water on four oc- 
casions within the month under sur- 
vey here. Self-appointed leadership 
in a fight against communism had 
resulted in the signing of a treaty 
with Germany, at Berlin on Novem- 
ber 25, pledging the two nations to 
“take severe measures .. . against 
those who, at home or abroad, direct- 
ly or indirectly, are active in the 
service of the Comintern [communist 
international] or promote its de- 
structive work.” 

Such language can be mere blus- 
ter, but Germany’s signer, Ribben- 
trop, called the agreement “an 
epochal event ... a turning point 
in the struggle of all nations that 
love order and civilization against 
the powers of destruction”. Pravda, 
of Moscow, speaking for a Russia 
threatened on both flanks, says: ‘The 
real agreement ... is a military al- 
liance, a document of war which 
should alarm the world.” - 

Russia retaliated by ending negoti- 
ations which would have given Japa- 
nese fishermen valuable rights in 
Siberian waters. Since this fishing 
privilege was of more concern to the 
people than any war against com- 
munism, popular indignation brought 
a cabinet crisis and the proffered 
resignation of Foreign Minister Arita 
on December 8. 

A second incident was the landing 
of Japanese marines at Tsingtao on 
December 3, “to protect the lives and 
property of Japanese nationals’. 
Chinese operatives in nine Japanese- 
owned spinning mills were on strike 
for higher wages. An official expla- 
nation from the navy office at Tokyo 
said that “the situation threatened 
to become further aggravated, even 
resulting in rioting’. 

From Suiyuan—one of the five 
northwestern provinces of China 
which Japan proposes to cut off from 
Nanking influence—comes word that 
the Mongol-Manchukuo invasion to 
put down banditry collapsed on De- 
cember 9, when two out of three 
brigades of the invaders’ cavalry de- 
serted to the government forces, an 
old Chinese custom. One of them 
massacred its forty Japanese officers, 
according to an official though per- 
haps biased report. Surrender was 
made easy by a scale of rewards of- 
fered in advance: 30,000 native dol- 
lars (worth 30 cents each) for a 
brigade commander, down to 10 dol- 
lars for each man, or 30 if equipped 
with rifle. 

A fourth incident was the emer- 
gence on December 12 of an anti- 
Japanese rebellion in Shensi, another 








ITALIAN HEROISM 


Here are Russian Communism (unshaven) and Italian 
Fascism (neat and clean) struggling against one another 
for control of the world. Most Americans will be on the 
side of the unhappy globe, which does not exactly care 
to be rescued by either strong-arm fanatic. The Italian 
cartoonists are making a great to-do about their heroic, 
humanitarian, and civilizing mission, in collusion with the 
gentle Germans and jolly Japanese. Spain is considered 
a main battle-ground between the two "religions", as 
portrayed ‘by the fascist 420 journal of Florence, Italy. 


any Time YU FEEL 
YOUR LUCK 19 

















INTO THE FRYING PAN? 


Will Hitler try to pan the red Russian bug-bear with his new 
weapon, his Ja-pan? It looks increasingly that way as the 
nazi rearmament program is pushed forward, and threats 
chase one another back and forth across the East Prussian 
and West Russian frontiers. The new German-Japanese al- 
liance, backed by Italy and lesser lights, is an awesome 
gesture. But the red bug-bear, in this cartoon from the Cardiff 
Echo of Wales, seems confident in the face of Hitlerism. 





MILITARISM 


"Yes, your shirt too, Herr German Citizen; 
then your life is quite safe," says Economic 
Dictator Goering of Dr, Hitler's Third Reich, 
as he jams through his rough-and-tough four- 
year plan. General Goering is an aviator, 
and no economist, but his pep and popularity 
are supposed to make..up.for his. mentale 
deficiencies, Germany can hardly be ac- 
cused of employing a brain-trust in the New 
Deal sense. Sweden wonders about the Berlin 
situation—in Goteborg Handels-Tidning. 
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of the five northwestern provinces. 
General Chang, leader of the revolt, 
demanded codéperation with Chinese 
communists and war against Japan; 
and he shocked the world by making 
a prisoner of Chiang Kai-shek, gen- 
eralissimo of all china, who had flown 
to Shensi to remonstrate. 

These are the four kettles of hot 
water in which Japan found herself 
last month, in her far-flung efforts to 
maintain the peace of the world in 
prevailing Japanese fashion. 


INTER-AMERICAN 
GOOD WILL 


With most of Europe and Asia bel- 
ligerently aggressive or fearful, the 
twenty-one republics of North and 
South America met in December at 


Buenos Aires in an atmosphere oh 
“*-eo6perate with him, though he suc- 


harmony and agreement. 

The Inter-American Contin 
for the Maintenance of Peace was 
opened on December 1 with an ad- 
dress by President Roosevelt. He re- 
ferred to the horrors of modern 
warfare, to Europe’s “race to pile 
armament upon armament” and re- 


sort to the sword to correct injustice, 


to the cry that new markets can be 
achieved only through conquest. 
“Can we, the republics of the New 
World, help the Old World to avert 
the catastrophe that impends? Yes, 
I am confident that we can.” 

Primarily, the President would 
have the Americas set a good exam- 
ple, maintaining and defending the 
democratic cause of constitutional 
government, with a wider distribu- 
tion of culture and more equal op- 
portunity to prosper. 

Four days later the conference was 
addressed by Cordell Hull, Secretary 
of State of the United States, who 
set up what he called “eight pillars 
of enduring peace’, briefly: educa- 
tion for peace, frequent conferences, 
ratification of long-pending anti-war 
treaties, a common policy of neutral- 
ity in the event of war, commercial 
policies that would bring prosperity, 
practical international codperation, a 
strengthening of international law, 
and faithful observance of undertak- 
ings between nations. 

The conference got down to busi- 
ness promptly, and by December 12 
its committees had begun to report 
conventions looking toward (1) the 
maintenance of peace by consultation 
and collaboration, (2) non-interven- 
tion, and (3) codrdination of exist- 
ing treaties between American states. 

A reading of these conventions is 
likely to prove disappointing—for 
example: “In the event of war be- 
tween American states the govern- 
ments represented at this conference 
shall undertake without delay the 
necessary mutual consultations ... 
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. a method of peaceful 
But Secretary Hull 


and seek .. 
collaboration.” 


calls the proposals “thé Strongest ; . 


assurance of peace which: this’ ean- ; 
tinent has ever had”. 

Two days before Christmas, tha 
delegates were ready to go home, - 


MAJOR BERRY’S 
CONFERENCE 


A two-day meeting of industry and 
labor, at Washington, came to an end 
on December 11. Called the Council 
for Industrial Progress, it was the 
brain-child of the President’s Codrdi- 
nator for Industrial Codperation, 
Major George L. Berry. Its princi- 
pal purpose was to consider a pro- 
gram of industrial legislation. 
Unfortunately, Major Berry has not 
been able to induce big business to 


ceeds admirably with labor and with 
small business men. An industrial 
conference with official declinations 
from the recognized associations of 
steel, automobile, petroleum, cotton 
textile, and chemical industries, 
among other absentees, is “Hamlet” 
with the role of Hamlet left out. But 
the Major saw it through, and after- 
ward offered to resign his post. La- 
bor was there in full strength, with 
President Greén of the strife-ridden 
A.F. of L. introducing his familiar 
30-hour-week bill to eliminate unem- 
ployment. Another active delegate 
and committee chairman proposed 





Charles Edison, son of the inventor, 
new Assistant Secretary of the Navy 


acurb on technological developments. 
Perhaps it was wrong for the Pres- 
ident to put a labor-union official in 
a codperative job. 
Most important in the council’s 
program, as adopted, is a federal 
fair-practices act covering maximum 
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hours, minimum wages, and selling 
aig sia ea new NRA, 


. 


$ TEL BAROMETER * 


A 10. percent, rise in steel wages, 
-‘effective in. Noyémber, was followed 
by an advance of from $2 to $4 a ton 
in the price of steel products shipped 
in the first quarter of 1937. On stand- 


wae WORLD 
Manchuquo goes modern as Miss Lui 
sings over a Japanese-owned radio 


ard rails, for example, the price was 
advanced from $36.37 a ton to $39. 
Steel makers will tell you that the 
higher price will not cover the higher 
wages. The worker now averages 
more than 40 hours a week and 73 
cents an hour. His weekly wage is 
about a third higher than in 1935. 
The mills have been operating 
around 79 percent of capacity, com- 
pared with 55 percent in the same 
period a year earlier and 35 percent 
in 1933. Steel, in our opinion, has 
never lost its position as one of the 
two best barometers of national pros- 
perity (the other being freight car 
loadings). Daily average steel-ingot 
production in November was the 
largest since September, 1929. 


WPA WORKERS 
LIKE THEIR JOBS 


Uncle Sam’s efforts to help the for- 
gotten man have not always been 
appreciated. He became the largest 
holder of mortgages, to his sorrow; 
and as a consequence of defaults he 
has become the largest owner of resi- 
dential real estate. 

He became not merely the largest 
employer of labor, but he had on his 
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WIDE WORLD 


Foreign Minister Arita of Japan studies portraits of Hitler, with whom 
he signed a treaty. On the table is “Japan’s Place in the Modern World” 


monthly payroll more men and wom- 
en than were employed in all the 
steel mills and automobile factories, 
on all the railroads, in all the mines, 
and so on. One finds it hard to com- 
prehend the immensity of the Gov- 
ernment’s employment interests. 

But Uncle Sam is getting a little 
bit tired of carrying nephews and 
nieces on a swollen family budget 
that is maintained only by wholesale 
borrowing. Besides, the country has 
witnessed four years of steady re- 
covery. Perhaps those nephews and 
nieces need a little urging to shift 
for themselves. 

On July 15 the Works Progress 
Administration had 2,244,293 on its 
payroll. On November 7 there were 
2,582,552. This year’s appropriation 
by Congress, expected to last until 
June 30 next, would be spent before 
February. W.P.A. thereupon an- 
nounced a ‘‘means survey”. The aim 
was to drop 425,000 workers who, it 
is estimated, no longer need the gov- 
ernment allowance. This brought 
violent objections from organized la- 
bor, from the Conference of Mayors, 
and, more importantly, from the 
workers themselves. 

“Sit-down” strikes—in Chicago, 
New York, Newark, and elsewhere— 
have given Uncle Sam a taste of la- 
bor troubles that ought to make him 
sympathise a little with industry. 
But why should a girl go back to her 
old job pounding a typewriter when 
she can get paid $4 a day for being 
taught tap-dancing? ‘Rehearsing” 
for an “art project” it is called. In 
New York a large group of relief 
workers are demanding permanent 
civil-service status—without the cus- 
tomary examination. 

Anyway, Harry Hopkins, and his 
subordinates have had to back down, 
and Congress will be asked for a de- 
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ficiency appropriation. November ex- 
penses for W.P.A. were $168,000,000, 
which happens to be at the rate of 
$2,000,000,000 yearly. 


EMPLOYER’S RIGHT TO HIRE 


Industry’s most disastrous and ex- 
asperating strike has been that of 
maritime workers which tied up ship- 
ping on the Pacific Coast. The insur- 
mountable issue was the control of 
hiring halls; that is, the closed shop. 
If the longshoremen’s union runs the 
hiring halls, as it demands, the ship- 
pers obviously will be permitted to 
hire only union men. To keep the 
strikers in line, their leaders made 
other demands; but it was generally 
understood that those would be 
dropped if they could obtain control 
of the hiring hall. It was a question 





INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


Picketing, on the slightest excuse, 
becomes a major occupation forlabor 


of more power for leaders. The 
workers are well paid and could af- 
ford this second prolonged strike in 
two years. 

The shippers have fought for a 
principle. Their objection to union 
mastery was perhaps increased by 
knowledge of what was happening at 
the same moment in Atlantic ports. 
There the strike was purely a war 
between rival unions—not longshore- 
men, but cooks and stewards. The 
shippers had a contract with a union 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; but that organization, 
so powerful when it chooses to be, 
was impotent in the fact of opportu- 
nity to render real service to the 
country. 


VAN SWERINGEN 
POST-MORTEM 


The country marveled when two 
Cleveland real-estate developers in 
the late 1920’s obtained control of 
far-flung railroad properties worth 
three billion dollars. Both those men, 
O.P. and M.J. Van Sweringen, are 
now dead; one died in December 1935 
and the other in November 1936. 

Their sudden rise to power, how- 
ever, was lengthy compared with that 
of their successor in control of this 
railroad empire, George A. Ball of 
Muncie, Ind. Mr. Ball, age 74, and 
his 80-year-old brother, began the 
manufacture of preserve jars in 1888, 
the famous “‘Mason’s jars” of grand- 
mother’s day. He made money in 
that business (it boasts of being the 
largest in the world) and as a favor 
to his friend, the then financially 
harassed O.P. Van Sweringen, he 
bought control of vast railroad prop- 
erties in 1935 at an auction held by 
J.P. Morgan & Co. He immediately 
hired Van Sweringen to run the en- 
terprises and gave him an option to 
buy them back for a song; but that 
option expired with “O.P.’s” death, 
and Mr. Ball became a railroad mag- 
nate overnight. 

Senator Burton K. Wheeler is 
bringing the details to light in an 
investigation conducted by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Railroads, of which 
he is chairman. There will be new 
legislation as a result. It is not that 
Mr. Ball got a bargain, or that J.P. 
Morgan got gyped. It is rather that 
the incident is a glaring example of 
the manipulation of giant corpora- 
tions through the pyramiding of 
holding companies. 

Mr. Ball bought control of Mid- 
america Corporation, which controls 
Alleghany Corporation; and Alle- 
ghany in turn (though it owed 
$39,000,000 to J.P. Morgan & Co.) 
controls the Chesapeake Corporation, 
which controls the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway; and so on. 
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THIS COCKEYED WORLD 


By Talburt, in the 
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The Frogtes 4 of th 2 


Are we entering upon a year of peace and tranquil- 

lity? Will the war clouds that have hovered over 
Europe, Asia and Africa in the past year grow lighter and 
drift away? Is there hope that sane public opinion and wise 
statesmanship may prevail in 1937? Seldom has there been 
so much international confusion and discord as during the 
year 1936. With a thousand million 
people fearful of war and wanting 
nothing so much as peace and a quiet 
life, can we be optimistic enough to 
believe that they are destined to 
realize their heart’s desire ? 

For many years we have opened 
each January number of this periodical 
with some survey of world-wide pros- 
pects, as regards the question of war 
and peace. This is always the supreme 
concern of European nations, and 
thoughtful Americans know that we 
must be profoundly affected in one 
way or another if general war occurs 
across the Atlantic, In no other way 
can President Roosevelt serve us all so well as to bring the 
full weight of his influence to bear—with all the peoples 
and governments of North and South America behind him 
—to promote the success of statesmen abroad who are 
working for the common good, rather than for the aims 
of an uncompromising nationalism. 

In spite of gloomy prospects, we are still hopeful that 
the year 1937 may make no further record of conflicts to 
compare with the recent tragedy of civil war in Spain. We 
have asked the views of a number of men who are un- 
usually well informed, and we are glad to present their 
opinions this month for the benefit of our inquiring read- 
ers. Meanwhile, the President's speech at Buenos Aires 


should inspire actual policies, while also it expresses and 


unifies western-hemisphere sentiments. 

Some things that affect our lives most deeply are, as we 
know, beyond control, Accidents and illnesses, bereave- 
ments and losses, will come upon us, often unawares, or in 
spite of care and effort. We can but do our best, relying 
upon judgment, experience and common sense in these 
affairs that we call private and personal. If prosperity te- 
turns to such an extent that we can keep ourselves usefully 
occupied and avoid burdening the public relief roll, let us 
be duly thankful. Also let us improve the opportunity to 
extend a helping hand to neighbors and friends who may 
be less fortunate in the material sense. 

As regards the affairs, therefore, of ordinary individuals 
in average families in the United States, let us look about 
us in our respective neighborhoods and see if the skies are 
not considerably brighter than they were a year ago. Every- 
where the W.P.A. has been completing locality jobs of one 
kind or another, and taking on new projects to carry as 
many people as possible through the winter. These remarks 
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are written at the home of the Editor in Westchester 
County, New York. In this famous suburban county, with 
many villages and several considerable cities, approximate- 
ly ten thousand men will be drawing Federal pay and doing 
out-of-door work upon W.P.A. projects, except when 
weather interferes. This army of ten thousand in one county 
will be reduced as rapidly 
as private employment can 
be made to take over in- 
dividuals and groups from 
the relief rolls. West- 
chester is a strongly Re- 
publican county. We are 
not aware that there is any 
political bias in the em- 
ployment of workers upon 
these Federal projects in 
New York State. It is 
proper to bear this testi- 
mony becausé we were 
critical, during the cam- 
paign, of what was called 
“Democratic clearance” for jobs under W.P.A. in certain 
parts of the country, and of the salaried positions awarded to 
politicians and local party committeemen. 

Upon the whole, the purchasing power of our neighbor- 
hoods is now appreciably increased as compared with re- 
cent years. Dealers in food, clothing, and household sup- 
plies are doing a larger business. What is known every- 
where as Christmas trade has been almost unduly stimu- 
lated by these better conditions. We can afford to be more. 
cheerful, but we cannot afford to indulge in selfish com- 
placency. It is easier as times improve to exercise faith 
and to indulge in the pleasures of anticipation. But forti- 
tude (along with prudence) is a quality that should never 
be marked off the list of essential virtues. 

“Social Security” when fairly adjusted promises to be a 
splendid life-boat; yet it will never be capacious enough to 
provide for all of us. If we are to survive as a nation of 
character, courage and enterprise, the great majority of 
us must determine to build our lives and fortunes upon the 
old foundations of thrift, self-help, and independence. 


OPPORTUNITY’S A few salaried labor leaders, under 
OPEN DOOR the strong bias that affects their 
motives and their points of view, 
have been trying to force the people of this country to 
adopt the status of fixed social and economic classes—a 
status that still prevails in some parts of the world but that 
is disappearing almost everywhere. Such classes have not 
in the past existed in the United States. They do not exist 
here today in the country at large. It is true there are 
wage-earners, salaried men, and a variety of so-called 
“employers”. But this arrangement is one of convenience, 
There is nothing fixed about it. 
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So-called labor leaders are not the only people who have vive if it were not so exercised as to serve the country well. 
been trying to force upon the United States their distorted That power operates in a sphere where competition is 
views concerning the freedom of opportunity that still pre- wholesome, because it rests upon the continuous employ- 
vails. We have the quack social reformers who would ment of scientific research and engineering skill, all for the 
manufacture billions of paper money and distribute it to benefit of the public at large. 
everybody, starting with the most lazy and most shiftless We have as many motor vehicles as the census count of 
of the population. We have the political demagogues who our families. Furthermore, we have incomparably the 
are proposing to shackle us with laws that purport to re- greatest system of highways in the world, all free for the 
lieve people from all care about their own future, and to common use. The oil industry and the motor industry, 
guarantee conditions of comfort and security, regardless of going forward together, have provided the funds by means 
tax burdens laid upon the thrifty and industrious. of which our highway system, costing billions of dollars, 

Our real task in this country is to keep open the doors has in greater part been created, is now wholly main- 
of opportunity, and to make new opportunities if older tained, and is under constant extension. 
ones become obsolete. We can make the schools fit the Cheap gasoline, cheap motor cars, and free highways 
conditions of life. The educators and teachers are increas- make the wage-earner everywhere the equal of his em- 
ingly alive to the inspiring rather than the humdrum as- ployer in one of the chief sources of convenience and enjoy- 
pects of pedagogy. They are trying to train our future ment. The telephone and radio serve the families of 
workers to be strong and capable, to be community-minded, modest income as well as they serve the wealthiest. The 
and to be patriotic in the best sense. We can go much motion-picture theater makes its universal appeal. These 
farther than we have gone heretofore in extending those practical illustrations are sufficient to show how the prog- 
social services that improve the health of growing children. ress of invention in this country, instead of creating pluto- 
We can supply the underlying conditions that encourage crats to the disadvantage of the average family, gives all 
thrift and saving, and thus limit the percentage of those deserving and intelligent people many of the chief bene- 
who will have to be aided or pensioned at the public cost. fits and pleasures of life in the present day. 

We can maintain our free, self-respecting American so- 
ciety, without failing to care suitably for those who, through HIGHER Thanks to the public schools we have a 
the vicissitudes of life, are unable to care for themselves. STANDARDS _ ™tion of readers. The daily press makes 
use of all the newly-invented means of 
CAPITALISM There is no reasonable ground for communication. The news of the world is presented with a 
BY INVENTION ‘Sharp controversy about these mat- completeness that is sometimes startling even to the most 
ters of social reform, The forces of experienced people. Inventions have made paper and 
our capitalistic system are stupendous in the aggregate. It printing so cheap that every family may read the news- 
is absurd to say that this system is controlled by a handful papers. If hours of toil were once too long for the com- 
of plutocrats. It is much nearer the truth to say that it is mon enjoyment of all such privileges, it is no longer true 
controlled by scientists and engineers. Old capital invested that the wage-earner has a narrower margin of time than 
in industries would dwindle and disappear at a rapid rate the average employer for the beneficial enjoyment of the 
but for the active brains of the inventors, and but for con- marvels of invention. 
stant additions of new capital supplied out of the savings These remarks are by no means to be construed as de- 
of the multitude of industrious citizens. fending the fatuous, complacent assumption that all things 

Henry Ford, to name a typical American, as the years as they are today should be praised; that inequalities will 
advance is able to indulge in some admirable hobbies, all readily correct themselves; or that we have arrived at a 
of them ministering to the public welfare or setting a happy climax in the best of worlds—a world that should be 
worthy example. Otherwise, his wealth regarded as a per- let alone to run itself. Progress such as we are describing 
sonal matter consists chiefly in the power to direct certain lifts the standards of life to higher levels. Standards set a 
industrial enterprises, the development of which has been mark for attainment. There are wide fields in which the 
of untold benefit to the country. In the contrasting case of new, recognized levels are not yet attained. Some public 
the telephone system, with thousands of share-holders, rules and regulations may be applied with benefit. But let 
there are indeed some individual fortunes based upon early it be remembered that liberty has won the major triumphs. 
inventions, and upon business initiative in creating a public Government interference may do more to harm than to 
service of indescribable benefit. In neither case, however, help. Regulation creates little or nothing, and has a 
is the country in any sense the victim either of monopoly tendency to become arbitrary and selfish unless closely 
or of plutocracy. watched. Without constant vigilance the power of govern- 

Each of these two cases represents efficiency in the ment is usurped by designing groups for their own pur- 
highest sense. The concentrated power of Mr. Ford as an poses. The progress of a century has, in the main, been ac- 










employer and as a director of industry could not long sur- complished in an atmosphere of economic and social liberty. 
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The Progress of the World 


And so, be it added, let no reader of the foregoing re- 
marks suppose that we are using words of blandishment to 
gloss over any of the hard realities that might be brought 
into the foreground of a less pleasing picture. Our point 
is simply this: the progress we have made provides the best 
leverage for things that are yet to be done. 

The way seems fairly clear for a broad and vigorous 
treatment of the housing problem. Because this relates to 
the general welfare, government can give encouragement, 
and to a certain extent it can provide financial aid at low 
rates of interest. But at least nine-tenths of this housing 
reform, when we deal with it concretely, must come from 
fresh impulses in the sphere of demand and supply. 

The growth of intelligence and refinement, the stimulus 
of example, the stirrings of family pride as young people 
are influenced by education and environment—such motives 
must supply the demand for decent homes. It is hard to 
force such homes upon people who are not eager enough 
for them to expend some energetic effort. With the de- 
mand thus increased, the industrialists and the building 
trades, urged forward by the real-estate fraternity, will be 
capable of providing the supply. Slum clearance relates to 
public health, and should be encouraged by municipal 
policy with some aid if needed from national credit. 


SPIRIT OF Woodrow Wilson, who was 
ACCOMMODATION ~ * Master of English speech, 
had his favorite phrases. He 
was fond of the word ‘accommodation’. The dictionaries 
note various uses of this word, but we may quote the fol- 
lowing from Webster: “An adjustment of differences; a 
state of agreement; reconciliation; settlement.’’ A phrase 
from Macaulay is cited: ‘“To come to terms of accommoda- 
tion,” During past weeks as the Christmas season ap- 
proached, there were many public expressions throughout 
the country that breathed this spirit of ‘“‘accommodation’’. 
Industrial leaders are anxious to have employed people 
believe in the sincerity of their good will and their long- 
time plans. For some two years a majority of these leaders 
had been thrown upon the defensive by what they regarded 
as a hostile alliance between politicians and professional 
labor spokesmen. But business leadership seems to have 
recovered its poise, and to have regained its tone of con- 
fidence, having met certain trials that have doubtless clari- 
fied its thinking, and have perhaps both broadened and 
purified its motives. 

American business in order to enter a prolonged new era 
of prosperity must carry with it the great army of faithful 
workers, and must always justify itself in the high courts 
of public opinion. Its spirit of “accommodation” as recently 
manifested in many utterances must be shown in convinc- 
ing actions as well as in appealing words. By promptness 
and vigor in forward policies, industry may find itself free 
from dangerous shackles. Even the reluctant politicians 
may be left in the rear, while the labor bandits may be less 
disturbing to industry because no longer able to control 
and direct the actions of the government. 

What we may properly demand, therefore, in 1937, is a 
reconciliation of interests and forces for the general good. 
This does not mean that business men should not seek their 
own success in the open fields of competition. Mere ex- 
hortations about getting together and carrying on our af- 
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fairs in an atmosphere of sweetness and light will not 
settle actual problems. Responsible leaders should not be 
meek enough to allow their enterprises to be crushed by 
foolish and ignorant laws and policies. 

The railroads, for example, have been victims long 
enough of over-regulation. They have learned much in the 
school of adversity. Further measures to hamper them, and 
to confiscate the rightful earning power that belongs to 
them, should be met with aggressive determination. They 
are making a partial recovery in spite of almost over- 
whelming handicaps. Government interference has by 
degrees changed its nature from reasonable regulation to a 
system of control that confronts the railway managements 
like a network of barbed-wire entanglements. It has be- 
come an abnormal excrescence upon the simple and just 
principles of public supervision. 


TYRANNY OF In some quarters the welcome return 
UNIONISM to private affairs, after the suspense 

-and excitement of the electoral cam- 
paign, has not been one of calmness and peace. There have 
been strikes that were confessedly beyond the control of 
responsible labor leaders. The public authorities have 
shown themselves too cowardly or too weak in numerous 
communities to protect willing workers against the violence 
of outlaw strikers. 

The most unfortunate of these situations was the pro- 
longed strike of sea-faring men, chiefly on the Pacific Coast 
but also on the Atlantic, that prevented the sailing of hun- 
dreds of vessels and entailed a direct money loss of several 
hundred million dollars, This sum does not reckon the 
public inconvenience, and the private misery inflicted upon 
the homes of thousands of working people. There are 
enlightened ways to meet the issues that are raised as a 
pretext for strikes of this character. Most employers are 
open to reason, and so are the great majority of employees. 

It is the business of citizens in communities that suffer 
from the lawlessness of such strikes to uphold the move- 
ment of traffic, and to protect workers from menace and 
violence. It is the reproach of trade-unionism that its meth- 
ods are so easily counterfeited by racketeers and criminals. 
The spokesmen for ‘‘labor’’, who are so ambitious to write 
the country’s laws, to dominate Congress, and to bend the 
Federal courts to their purposes, would be more deserving 
of influence if they should spend a year or two in per- 
forming a successful job of housecleaning on their own 
part. Let them join in protecting the public against the 
racketeers who make so much disturbance while parading 
in the garb of organized labor. 

The maritime strike on the Pacific Coast began on Octg- 
ber 29 at midnight. On December 15 it had reached its 
forty-seventh day. It was called by the general strike com- 
mittee of seven maritime unions. More than 37,000 men 
were on strike, and more than 250 ships were tied up. In 
this situation the public interest was paramount, There had 
been no obscurity about the facts. Reputable labor men 
had nowhere dared openly to justify this strike against the 
movement of ships. The leaders made their demands, re- 
fused to arbitrate, and spurned the urgent advice of local 
authorities and of the Administration at Washington. If 
their demands had been granted in full, control of shipping 
would have passed from the responsible owners to a set of 
reckless labor leaders who would have had power to select 
not merely the crews to man each ship, but also to name 
the captain and officers. In the port of New York and on 
the eastern seaboard the strike at first caused serious in- 
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convenience, but it was not complete enough to succeed. 

The commerce of the Pacific Coast is too vitally im- 
portant to be dominated by such men as have been respon- 
sible for this temporary paralysis. Representatives of the 
ship owners have shown remarkable self-restraint, and have 
based their appeals to the public entirely upon fair presen- 
tation of all the salient facts. The owners have suffered 
heavy losses; but the general public—comprising work- 
men, farmers, merchants and all other interests on the 
Pacific Coast—has had most at stake and has suffered most 
grievously. There is one lesson that will have to be learned 
in the long run, not only on the Pacific Coast but all the 
way across the country: The arrogance and tyranny of 
closed-shop unionism have gone beyond the bounds of 
toleration. The union leaders in their ambition to subordi- 
nate national and local governments, and to rule the coun- 
try, are not friends of working men. Their methods have 
nothing to do with the advantages of collective bargaining, 
and still less to do with the prosperity of wage-earners— 
this being an object with which all right-minded people 
are in entire sympathy. 


PAN-AMERICAN President Roosevelt was fully 
GOODWILL mindful of dangers ahead when 

he undertook his long journey to 
address the Inter-American Conference at Buenos Aires. 
The warmth of his reception in South America was grati- 
fying. It was a tribute, undoubtedly spontaneous, from the 
people at large in the Latin American countries to the 
“Colossus of the North’ in its neighborly policies as ex- 
pressed by President Roosevelt with the general approval 
of this country. A brief visit was arranged for Rio de 
Janeiro on the southward journey, and the President 
reached Buenos Aires in time to address the Conference 
on its opening day, December 1. 

After a call at Montevideo with speeches and public 
celebration of the event, the return trip brought Mr. Roose- 
velt safely to Charleston, S. C. on December 15. An ex- 
ceedingly heavy program of official work lay ahead of him, 
and his long days at sea gave him not only needed rest but 
also opportunity to consider calmly some of the more per- 
plexing of the responsibilities which he must soon face. 

The Conference had listened to President Roosevelt’s 
address with great enthusiasm, and with full indorsement 
of its sentiments. Through perfection of broadcasting ar- 
rangements it was heard in European countries as well as 
in North America. We are quoting some of its most note- 
worthy paragraphs in another part of this magazine. With 
the Foreign Minister of Argentina as its presiding officer, 
and with Secretary Hull at the head of our conciliatory and 
influential delegation, the Conference proceeded without 
delay to its work of making certain agreements. 

The most important element in compacts involving joint 
policies on the part of several governments is the atmos- 
phere of good will and of good faith in which they are 
formulated and accepted. The twenty-one states represented 
at Buenos Aires have now agreed to consult together more 
fully than hitherto, in order to keep pace among them- 
selves. Also, they are undertaking to codperate as never 
before in maintaining principles of neutrality on a common 
basis, in case of a general European war. 

There are peculiar difficulties about intercourse and com- 
merce, in the details of neutral-trade agreements, because 
some South American countries, notably Argentina, are so 
greatly dependent upon European markets. But peace is 
worth pecuniary sacrifices. It is not war-time trade but the 
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commerce of a world that is secure in peace that brings 
true prosperity. As the Inter-American Conference was 
advancing toward its adjournment, there was reason to be- 
lieve that its work was to be found well justified. 

Most of the American republics still adhere to their 
membership in the League of Nations. Naturally they 
would not favor the setting up of a similar or rival league 
of countries on our side of the Atlantic. Certainly no such 
project has been entertained at Washington. President 
Roosevelt answered inquirers by stating in an unqualified 
way that our government is not proposing to seek member- 
ship in the Geneva organization, But he did not intimate 
that we wish to see the League dissolved, or that we 
thought it could not be usefully maintained in the future. 


EUROPEAN It has been sufficiently shown that 
UNCERTAINTIES the League cannot be relied upon 

to use force to prevent one of the 
great powers from employing military means to carry out 
its own policies and decisions, even when the League con- 
siders its actions to be those of an aggressor. To have 
thwarted Italy in Ethiopia might have led to a general war. 
The efforts of the League to limit the shipping of various 
supplies to Italy did not prevent the conquest of Ethiopia. 
Yet, no one can say that the discussions of this African 
question at Geneva were not likely to be influential as 
bearing upon the future problems of colonial adventure 
and exploitation. 

In December the efforts centering at Geneva to check 
further hostile proceedings in Spain, and to bring about an 
armistice agreement, were not without some slight promise 
of success. Italy’s campaign in Ethiopia had reached con- 
clusions more rapidly than had been generally expected. 
Mussolini and his spokesmen were exceedingly anxious to 
pacify the conquered area, to improve the condition of the 
inhabitants, and to undertake peaceful and friendly coloni- 
zation. The desire of Italians to find a place for their over- 
flowing population, where they could cultivate the land 
and develop its resources, was natural enough. 

Might not this desire have been met by certain other 
countries, controlling greater empires than they need, in 
such a manner as to have averted the Italo-Ethiopian war ? 
The answer to that question is not an easy or simple one. 
Mussolini wanted room for Italians in Africa, but he also 
seemingly wanted an excuse for making Italy a formidable 
military power. 

Germany, through rapid development of military 
strength, has torn the Versailles treaty to shreds and is now 
demanding the return of her colonies. If the transfer of 
mandated territory back to its former proprietor would go 
far to diminish the danger of war, it would seem a small 
price to pay for peace. Other European problems are 
numerous and complicated, and we shall have them with us 
for a long time to come. This remark applies hardly less 
directly to conditions in Asia. 


BRITIAN 
MARCHES ON 


It would be only too easy to follow the 
example of the newspaper commenta- 
tors, and to devote much editorial space 
to the abdication of King Edward VIII and the succession 
to the throne of his brother as King George VI. We have 
asked a writer of rare knowledge and ripe judgment to 
present this subject to our readers, in its constitutional 
aspects. Mr. P. W. Wilson was formerly a Liberal mem- 
ber of the House of Commons. 

The further stability of the British crown is not under 
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discussion in England, and we have no immediate occasion 
to argue about it in the United States. Great Britain is 
governed by a Parliament freely chosen by the people. 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa also 
enjoy democratic institutions, and are not hampered in 
traversing the paths that they may respectively choose. The 
same remark applies to Ireland. Any one of these self- 
governing countries is at liberty to declare that it prefers 
not to associate itself with such changes in the British 
monarchy as that which was accomplished in the early days 
of December. 

The British sovereign can be exceedingly influential 
without being a political ruler. The retiring king had been 
known throughout the British Empire, and in other coun- 
tries including the United States, not alone as a highly- 
placed prince but also as a man of personal qualities that 
made him widely popular and everywhere welcomed. He 
created a profound sensation in the circumstances of his 
decision to abandon the throne in favor of his brother. 
But as the transition was accomplished with entire dignity 
though with speed, the result may be termed a wise adjust- 
ment that happily averted anything resembling a genuine 
Crisis. 

Advance preparations had been made for the coronation 
of Edward on May 12. The English people have given 
another demonstration of their adaptability and good sense, 
inasmuch as the coronation of their King is still set for 
May 12. Because for a time there had been doubts and 
anxieties, in view of large commercial investments in 
anticipation of throngs of expected visitors, there will be 
redoubled effort to make the coronation season in England 
as brilliant and attractive as possible. 

The Duke of Windsor (as Edward is now called) is a 
man who has long been useful to his country, and he is 
capable of giving many years of further service, on those 
terms of personal freedom that suit his temper and meet 
his decided preference. In a dilemma, he made a good 
choice for everybody concerned. We are printing elsewhere 
his statement over the radio that was heard by millions in 
America. King George VI is exceptionally suited by train- 
ing and inherited qualities to follow in the footsteps of his 
father. The British nation goes forward. Its principal 
object at this time is the maintenance of European peace. 
We may wish it well, and not take upon ourselves any 
needless burden of discussion regarding merely personal 
matters that relate to trans-Atlantic celebrities. 


COMPARATIVE But, speaking of crises as they pre- 
TRANQUILLITY ‘ent themselves so ruthlessly here 
and there, what of our own, if any? 
To thoughtful minds the presidential election involved 
some critical questions having a broad bearing upon the 
future of the government in relation to the lives and for- 
tunes of the people. But we give quite different emphasis 
to the word ‘“‘critical” and the word “‘crisis’”’. Questions more 
or less critical will always be under discussion. But what 
may be called a major crisis—whether or not we had re- 
cently felt that such a situation was looming up before our 
anxious eyes—has not existed in the United States since the 
fates were drawing us, bewildered and misguided, into the 


vortex of the World War after the election of 1916, just 


twenty years ago. 
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The stock market collapse of 1929 was inconvenient, but 
it was a minor rather than a major crisis that then upset 
the applecart of a delusive, speculative prosperity. The 
bank panic and paralyzing business shock at the opening of 
March, 1933 seemed for a few days like a crisis of his- 
toric moment. But it did not take on that tragic character, 
for the simple reason that we had ample means at hand with 
which to meet it; and the remedies were promptly applied. 

Banks in a country like ours serve the public essentially, 
and they are properly subject to government control. With 
ample credit at its disposal the Federal government re- 
opened the principal banks after a brief moratorium and 
smoothed out the alarming situation. An experience of 
that kind has its lessons, and it is regrettable that we should 
not have profited thus far in more fundamental ways. At 
least, what might have led us downward to an appalling 
crisis was arrested in time and entirely averted. In short, 
no such thing as a ruinous crisis of 1933 is in the record. 

Certainly the bitter, bloody, uncompromising struggle of 
extreme factions in Spain must be recognized as a major 
crisis in the history of that country. In comparison with 
Spain’s tragic circumstances, the current of our own 
political life seems to flow on with the poetic tranquillity 
of a summer morning. 


ONE TERM FOR Let us turn from these discussive 
PRESIDENTS? allusions and ask about our own 
pending problems, whether we call 
them critical or otherwise. The election decided that a 
great majority of the voters wished to keep President 
Roosevelt at the head of the Government for another four 
years. The conclusiveness of this verdict could not be 
questioned. No President or chief of a sovereign state 
could be more secure in his tenure of office than Mr. 
Roosevelt. The desire for his success is general, because 
everyone is affected. Regardless of what was said in the 
campaign on both sides, there was no strain that could be 
called a crisis in the competition of candidates and patties. 

In relation to the Executive, however, as a branch of 
the government, the recent contest has brought forward 
again some subjects worthy to be considered on their 
merits, free from personal imputations. Since it has in 
fact become a settled custom for the party in power to 
renominate the President, might it not be a better plan to 
give him a six-year term, or even an eight-year term once 
for all? Theodore Roosevelt held to his earlier decision 
and sternly refused a renomination in 1908. But the Taft 
administration, shaken by party differences that culminated 
in 1912, compromised its power to serve the country with 
full efficiency during the second half of its four-year term. 
If Mr. Taft had been elected for six years, with no second 
term permissible, his administration would almost certain- 
ly have risen above its discords and troubles. 

Woodrow Wilson’s talents were those of a liberal and 
high-minded President, well suited to act as a leader of 
constructive reform in domestic policies. But he could not 
cope with the critical issues of war and peace. If he had 
been limited to a six-year term, with no possibility that he 
could be rechosen as head of the state and commander-in- 
chief of our military forces, history would have been made 
upon some widely different pattern in that time of actual 
crisis, twenty years ago. 

Let us suppose that Herbert Hoover's single term begin- 
ning in 1929 had ended in 1935 rather than in March 
1933. What might have happened is not within range of 
our present discussion, . 
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We have only to say that this question of a single term 
—whether for four years, for six, or for eight—has polit- 
ical and governmental bearings of greater importance than 
has ever crossed the mind of the average citizen. It is 
conceded that a President once in office can so control the 
machinery of his party as to compel his renomination. 

After the conventions there always comes a half year of 
campaigning to win the popular vote and secure the sec- 
ond term, not merely for the President but for thousands 
of placeholders and beneficiaries. Government functions 
that ought to be kept on the non-partisan plane of quiet 
efficiency are drawn into the political conflict. 


POWERS OF But in the present number of the Re- 
CONGRESS view of Reviews we are giving more 
immediate attention to the legislative 
branch of the government. The members of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress have been gravitating towards Washington 
ever since the election. More generally than in former 
times, Congressmen will come under the spell of the na- 
tion’s beautiful capital city. They and their families will 
acquire its urbane modes and manners, and will seek to 
make it serve them as a home rather than a place for tran- 
sient sojourn. We are arguing, on another page in favor 
of giving Representatives as long terms as Senators. 

The Democrats again have an immense majority in both 
Houses. Their preponderance is similar to that which they 
commanded in the Seventy-fourth Congress—slightly larg- 
er in the lower House while in the Senate the Republican 
minority is even further reduced. Yet in some manner, 
not yet apparent enough to be clearly defined, the atmos- 
phere on Capitol Hill seems to be changed. 

The new Congress will be more aware of the obligations 
and the authority of the law-making branch of our govern- 
ment than was its predecessor. Once elected, a Congress- 
man represents all the people of his district. He takes his 
oath of office as a member of the law-making branch of 
the government. If a Democrat, he should be the more 
careful to temper partisanship with breadth of judgment, 
because Republican Congressmen are so few in number 
that he can afford to be magnanimous, 

We are accustomed to speak of the three general branches 
of the government as “codrdinate’”’. If Congress had no 
powers or functions of its own, but were legally subject 
to the choices and decisions of the Executive, our govern- 
ment would speedily become a dictatorship like that of 
Germany or Italy. The President’s veto goes far, but a 
sufficient majority can hold its own against the White 
House. The power to decide upon the methods of obtain- 
ing public revenue belongs under the Constitution to Con- 
gress. Expenditures, also, by the executive departments and 
bureaus are controlled by appropriation bills when Congress 
exercises its functions. Apart from these questions of income 
and outgo, Congress is authorized to enact, revise or repeal 
the Federal laws of general character that affect the citi- 
zens, and that concern the states in their respective powers 
and functions. 

In a country as immense as ours, with its sectional atti- 
tudes even more pronounced than its assertion of the rights 
of the individual forty-eight states, personal leadership of 
necessity commands a high premium. The wide public of 
1936 set its stamp of approval upon the personal leader- 
ship of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Since it may be said that the critics are more sensitive to 
the changing tides of politics and government than the 
mass of voters—who will follow a leader without asking 
Quo Vadis (where do you go?)— we may state a seeming 
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paradox: Hosts of these critics who voted against Roosevelt 
are watching more hopefully and eagerly to find the. popu- 
lar verdict justified than are any other bodies of the citi- 
zenry. What these more thoughtful people wish now to 
see demonstrated in practice is the simple notion that 
presidential initiative and persuasive leadership are possible 
without a breakdown of the fundamental safeguards. 

Mr. Roosevelt himself is on record as having said, re- 
cently enough to be pertinent, that such great powers dele- 
gated to some other individual in his place might prove 
dangerous. No one knows who will be Mr. Roosevelt's 
successor. But we will venture the opinion that the Presi- 
dent would prefer to see no radical changes in the general 
plan of our Federal government. He would prefer an 
occasional deadlock, rather than a permanent reduction of 
the legislative authority. 

Repeatedly in this periodical we have stated that in 1934 
the candidates for Congress were under pledge to the vot- 
ers that they would go the limit in giving President Roose- 
velt full rein to complete his program. His objectives were 
national recovery, along with current relief of those who 
were unemployed and at the end of their resources. On 
theoretical grounds we may find fault with the retiring 
Congress for its consent to presidential dictatorship. Yet on 
practical grounds we must admit that the situation was 
almost, or quite, unprecedented. 


PERMANENT What, therefore, is our inference after 

these reflections? Let us state it clearly 
aaah enough for the school boy, or for the 
young woman who has cast her first vote but is a novice 
in these matters of politics and government. First, then, 
criticisms do not have to be answered verbally or in writ- 
ing. Let us be patient, knowing that “actions speak louder 
than words.” The President and his advisers are fully 
aware that exceptional and delegated powers must be modi- 
fied, or terminated within a reasonable future. This broad 
point needs no argument. The Seventy-fifth Congress, on 
the other hand, was elected in the light of blazing bonfires 
of criticism that candidates could but “mark and inwardly 
digest,’” even when they avoided direct reply. 

These candidates were instructed as to their duties and 
responsibilities on all sides, and from morning till night. 
The lecturing began before the primary contests and con- 
tinued until election day. Press, party rivals, radio cam- 
paigners, heckling neighbors—all declared that Congress- 
men ought no longer to be door-mats or mudsills. How 
many of those who were elected to seats in either House 
based their candidacy upon doctrines favoring a new kind 
of government? Who has gone to Washington to demand 
a presidential quasi-dictatorship, with Congress and the 
judiciary subordinated or eclipsed? Few perchance—cer- 
tainly not many. 

It is well to have Congress codperative with a President 
who has ideas, purposes, and a talent for leadership. Most 
of the Democrats in the new Congress have been sincere 
in their promises to support rather than to thwart the presi- 
dential leadership. But probably a majority of them would 
prefer to have some share in a regular Democratic govern- 
ment, rather than to take orders from New Deal cliques 
during the four calendar years that begin with 1937. Evi- 
dently they are open to conviction as regards questions of 
finance and general legislation; but they would like to feel 
that alleged emergencies no longer require hasty ventures 
and abrupt decisions. They would confess to the feeling 
that Congress should have a share in the maturing of 
permanent policies. 
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RUSSIA 


Should a German-Russian 
war materialize, this is the 
most probable plan of cam- 
paign—vup to Leningrad 


“wae OF big-scale war—of Rus- 
so-German war in particular— 
are filling the newspapers. Spain 
has been called a dress-rehearsal of 
the impending international crisis, 
as the pro-German rebels attacked 
the pro-Russian loyalists of Madrid 
and Barcelona. Behind the scenes 
there are diplomatic plots and ma- 
neuvers as the putative combatants, 
Hitler and the Moscow Politburo, 
stall for time and advantage. In the 
ideological field, it is fascism against 
left-wing democracy or popular col- 
lectivism: Mars against Marx. 

With Hitler’s Germany are lined 
up Italy, Austria, Hungary, Japan, 
probably Poland and certain minor 
Baltic states, as well as Portugal in 
the Spanish peninsula. With Russia 
are Czechoslovakia in _ practice, 
France in theory, possibly Rumania, 
and the sympathies of the British 
and other labor parties. England 
in general is bewildered and under- 
armed, as is the neutral-minded 
United States, while France is too 
weak to be considered an effective 
force. 

Hitlerite speeches at the Nurem- 
berg political convention last fall 
may be considered as a preparatory 
barrage, in their unprecedented anti- 
Russian bitterness and specific de- 
nunciation. The Herren Rosenberg, 
Goebbels, and other brownshirt dem- 
agogues did not mince words or draw 
verbal punches. From the red Krem- 
lin came an answering bellow—a de- 
fensive one—which drew indelibly 
the lines of impending conflict. All 
this, however, is theoretical. What 
is the German plan of campaign— 
the route to Russian ruin? 
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The answer seems to be a Baltic 
trek. The new German navy, based 
on the Kiel Canal, would control the 
Baltic Sea as against a weak red 
navy. It would steam up against 
the Kronstadt red-naval base out- 
side Leningrad, ensuring water com- 
munications and a “wet” threat. 
Meanwhile, the main German army 
—highly mechanized and motorized 
—would march from Berlin across 
the narrow Polish Corridor into East 
Prussia. From there it would push 
northward through Lithuania and 
Latvia, Baltic states more or less 
in the German orbit, moving parallel 
to the German fleet and striking into 
Russia at Pskov, south of Leningrad. 
From ancient Pskov it is but 170 
miles to the Leningrad objective, sec- 
ond city of the Soviet Union and 
former capital of the czars. Len- 
ingrad has a population of 1,600,000. 

Its nextdoor neighbors, the hos- 
tile Finns and Estonians, might help 
the advancing Germans. 

Leningrad falls (?) 

From a captured Leningrad it is 
only 375 miles southeast to Mos- 
cow, Soviet capital. On to Moscow? 
Perhaps, and perhaps not. 

German army no. 2 moves from 
Bavaria into friendly Austria via 
Vienna, thence into friendly Hun- 
gary via Budapest. This advance 
continues across northern Rumania, 
weak at best, and strikes for Kiev, 
great city of the Russian Ukraine, 


and for Odessa, Russian port on the 
Black Sea. En route, the Rumanian 
oil-wells are taken over, and the 
Ukraine is one of the finest granaries 
in the world. With the seaports of 
Leningrad and Odessa in German 
hands, Russia would be stifled—shut 
off from the outside. Germany 
would like to set up the Ukraine as 
a dependent dummy-state, much as 
Japan has set up Manchukuo. 

Czechoslovakia, ally of Russia, 
would be attacked from three sides. 
The Germans would drive at the 
Prague capital from Silesia on the 
north and from Austria and Hun- 
gary on the south. The German 
minority of Czechoslovaks (314 mil- 
lion) would be strongly pro-German. 
So too the Iron Guard fascists of 
Rumania, foes of Russia. Poland 
might or might not coédperate in the 
Baltic and Ukrainian offensives, de- 
pending upon which of her militar- 
ist factions is in control. At present 
Colonel Beck is pro-German; General 
Rydz-Smigly is not. 

All quiet on the western front. 
Here Belgium has withdrawn from 
her French alliance and dislikes Rus- 
sia. Meanwhile, new German forti- 
fications in the remilitarized Rhine- 
land checkmate the French Maginot 
fort-line, running from Belgium to 
Switzerland. Hitler contemplates no 
attack on France, and the western 
front will mean a hostile—yet pacific 
—deadlock. France would be men- 
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The Soviet army on parade in Moscow 
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aced, and so kept neutral, by a pro- 
German Italy on the southeast and a 
pro-German Spain on the southwest. 

In the Far East looms Japan, wait- 
ing only for German aid. Longing 
for slices of eastern Siberia, which 
she seized temporarily in 1919, Japan 
would attack, based on her Manchu- 
kuo kingdom. Single-handed, the 
Soviet Union could beat her easily 
enough; with two European fronts, 
the Far Eastern front becomes an- 
other story. The brave but techni- 
cally inferior Japanese army might 
make some progress while the Ham- 
mer of Thor smites the echoing an- 
vils of Leningrad and Kiev. 

What does modern Germany want? 
Effective control of the Baltic coast- 
line, a Ukrainian colony, the annexa- 
tion of Austria and North Bohemia, 
both German-speaking. Ideological- 
ly, she wants extirpation of the Bol- 
shevist Bogey—a sort of sacrificial 
witch-burning familiar to our own 
American red-baiters. Hungary de- 
mands Slovakia, lost in 1919. Poland 
wants a Ukrainian slice. Finland 
desires East Karelia, perhaps even 
Leningrad. The Japs are Siberia- 
minded, want more of China. Italy, 
as usual, tries to get something for 
nothing. Even Ecuador, Salvador, 
and Uruguay are inclined to the Ger- 
man-Japanese camp—Uncle Sam will 
please note. 

No one realizes this parlous situa- 
tion better than the Russians them- 
selves. The red army is excellent, 
though short on mechanical replace- 
ments. It is 50 percent composed of 
full-fledged, dues-paying communist 
party members—the national red 
elite. German leadership, however, 
will not repeat Bonaparte’s mistakes 
of 1812. It knows that Holy or Un- 
holy Russia finished off the two 
choicest militarisms of modern 
times: Swedish and French. The 
Reich has railways, tanks, trucks, 
armored cars, water communica- 
tions, humming industries. There 
will be no hare-brained Hitlerites in 
command of German armies. The 
leadership will be cold, rationalist, 
realist. In short, it will be real Old 
Prussian. 

This, apparently, is the lineup for 
neo-Armageddon. A _ not-so-distant 
future will tell. There is no mention 
here of sensational millions of fight- 
ing men. This is intentional, for com- 
paratively small gangs of skilled pro- 
fessionals—scientific technicians in 
manslaughter—will outweigh vast 
masses of semi-trained conscripts. 
Technology, factory-power, and eco- 


nomics are the modern martial triple- 
threat. Mere man-millions belong 
back in the 1914-1918 epoch. 

It would all be a sort of Last Cru- 
sade—one against Bolshevism. And 
what motley crusaders: Catholics, 
German neo-pagans, the Protestant 
dictators of Hungary, and the Nip- 
pon Shinto cult. But then, crusaders 
of old used cannibalism and the 
heathen Mongols! 


rock MEET 
in 


Greece has a king and a 


dictator, with two ideas 


REECE, IN KEEPING with the die- 

hard times, has gone fascist. 
Her dictator is tough General Me- 
taxas, an avowed admirer of Hitler; 
and political parties, free trade- 
unions, strikes, and civil liberties 
have been suspended in a militant 
policy of national integration. In thir- 
teen years there had been more than 
twenty-five government administra- 
tions. Greece, ancient motherland 
of democracy, has not functioned 
well under democratic procedure in 
the post-war twentieth century. 

The monarchy was restored in 
1935. George II, voted out of office 
by a 1924 referendum, came back 
from London exile. He is 46 years 
old, a sportsman and society gentle- 
man, divorced, an anglophile, and 
personally affable. He took office on 
a strictly constitutional basis, but 
dictatorial forces have been too 
strong for him, as have political 
strikes—that curdled curse of Euro- 
pean politics. 

Handsome George served in the 
Prussian Guard in 1909. His mother 
was the ex-Kaiser’s sister. He fought 
in the Balkan wars, and became 
Diadoch (crown prince) in 1913. He 
was an infantry major and naval 
commander simultaneously, believe 
it or not, and was sent into exile by 
the Allies with his royal father, 
King Constantine, in 1917. After 
the World War Constantine was re- 
called, and George served in Asia 
Minor against the fighting Turks. 
There followed the catastrophic 
Greek defeat at Smyrna. Constan- 
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Dictator Metaxas of Greece: pro-nazi 


tine abdicated, and George became 
Grecian king. This was in 1922. 

A revolutionary committee ran 
Greece, and George was merely a 
figure-head. Things slumped from 
bad to worse, with coups and coun- 
ter-coups, and the monarch went in- 
to a second exile at the end of 1923. 
The subsequent Greek republic lasted 
till 1935. Then came a short civil 
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Ossietzky won the Nobel peace prize 


war, The late republican Venizelos 
was ousted, and the military men 
sent to London. George eased home 
on an ultra-legal basis. 

He does not like uniforms, once 
spoke at the Oxford Union in debate, 
enjoys enjoying himself. He has 612 
million temperamental subjects for 
whom redhot politics is the national 
sport, a combination of football and 
bull-fighting. His country is on good 
terms with the ancient enemy, 
Turkey, and belongs to a Balkan 
Entente consisting of Jugoslavia, 
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Rumania, George, and Mustapha 
Kemal. Relations with Italy have 
been bad, for Mussolini has aspira- 
tions at the eastern end of the 
‘Mediterranean. 

Ex-King Edward of England took 
a cruising trip last summer to Jugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, Turkey, and Aus- 
tria. The jaunt was diplomatic in 
intent. He also visited Greece, 
where he “studied” Greek ancient 
art and did some lobbying against 
England’s major rivals. George was 
very responsive. Edward tried to 
make friends with the great Me- 
taxas; his able aide Duff-Cooper, 
husband of Lady Diana Manners, 
cajoled the dictator with political 
and military gossip. The British 
Admiralty and the City of London 
offered naval and financial assis- 
tance in Grecian upkeep as part of 
the game. The foxy dictator kept 
his thoughts to himself. 

As for General John Metaxas, he 
was a strong adherent of the German 
armies in the World War, when 
Greece was badly divided. Still pro- 
German, he is neither a politico—non- 
parliamentarian that he is—nor yet 
a fighting field-officer. He was op- 
posed to the Turkish campaign which 
ended so disastrously for Greece, and 
hence escaped all blame for that mon- 
strous debacle. He has held cabinet 
positions since that time, and now 
the dictatorial premiership. His coup 
of August, 1936, has made him Gre- 
cian top-kick. 
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King George, however, is anglophile 

In exchange for civil liberties he 
has offered the jumpy Greeks the 
blessings of economic security. He is 
impatient, arbitrary, and ruthless 
by temperament. From now on, 
whither Greece means largely whith- 
er Metaxas. He is a confirmed red- 
baiter. This gives him plenty of lei- 
sure, for there are very few reds in 
Greece to bait. London, or Berlin? 
Anglophile King George, or his 
pudgy dictator? 

Thus does Greek meet Greek in 
the stormy opening of 1937. 


NOBLEST Nobel 


Carl von Ossietzky has been awarded the Nobel peace 
prize, despite the heated protests of his mortal enemies, 
the not so very pacifistic nazis who consider him a scab 


NORWEGIAN parliamentary com- 

mittee has awarded Nobel peace 
prizes for 1935 and 1936. For ’35 
the winner is Carl von Ossietzky; for 
’36 it is Carlos Saavedra Lamas, 
Argentine foreign minister and host 
to Buenos Aires’ New World peace 
conference. Sr. Lamas was described 
in our December number, in connec- 
tion with its inclusive Pan-American 
section. 

What then of Ossietzky, Jewish 
journalist with a von to his name? 
A brilliant writer and caustic critic, 
his organ was the little weekly Welt- 
buehne, radical, pacifist, the German 
New Republic in many respects. It 
had a pinky red cover, cheap paper, 
and a super-simple format which 
embodied telling articles from many 


lands. Now, in exile, the Neue Welt- 
buehne appears from Zurich and 
Prague along much the same edi- 
torial lines. 

Ossietzky himself is 47 years old, 
born in the same year as his mortal 
enemy, Adolf Hitler. His parents 
were Austro-Polish, and in the old 
imperial Austria it was far easier 
for Jews to become army officers and 
to acquire aristocratic vons than in 
the old imperial Germany. Young 
Carl served Germany as a four-year 
soldier in the World War. He knows 
all about wars. In 1928 he became 
editor of the Charlottenburg Weilt- 
buehne, in collaboration with a late 
suicide, Kurt Tucholsky, another 
literary genius. Ossietzky waged 
bitter antiwarfare from the very 
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start. His independent-leftist mag- 
azine became famous. 

Germany had been near-totally 
disarmed by the Versailles Treaty of 
1919, but was secretly rearming by 
the mysterious expenditure of vast 
sums of tax-payers’ money. The 
Weltbuehne published articles flay- 
ing the secret rearmament program, 
and its campaign made patriotic 
Germans—especially nazis—writhe 
with rage. Late in 1931 Carl was 
convicted for the betrayal ofmilitary 
secrets, and received a jail sentence 
of 1144 years. He was amnestied a 
year later. Early in 1933, after 
Hitler’s advent to power, he was re- 
arrested on general principles and 
placed in the Spandau concentration 
camp. Here his treatment was re- 
ported to be very severe, and with his 
morbidly analytical and introspective 
mind he became interested in medi- 
eval torture methods! 

Recently he was released from 
durance vile. He has had tubercu- 
losis and kidney trouble for the past 
two years, and is now in a Berlin 
hospital under treatment. His health 
and spirits appear to be broken. The 
Nobel cash award of $39,303 has 
been grudged him by Hitler. The 
nazis are enraged by the action of 
the Norwegian committee, interpret- 
ing it (and quite correctly) as a 
disapproving slap at  brownshirt 
methods. Hitlerites regard Carl as 
a Judas or Benedict Arnold; and 
their hyper-patriotic viewpoint— 
considering the nature of the Ver- 
sailles settlement—is quite under- 
standable. At the same time, Os- 
sietzky has become an international 
martyr in the cause of peace. Better 
slavery under the French, say some 
Germans, than slavery under Mars 
and martial law. 

By the paradoxical will of Alfred 
Nobel, Swedish munitions manufac- 
turer, annual prizes are awarded for 
physics, chemistry, medicine, “ideal- 
istic” literature, and peace-promo- 
tion. Distribution of awards began 
in 1901, but in certain years certain 
categories have been skipped for 
want of suitable recipients. Haile 
Selassie, ex-emperor of Ethiopia, re- 
ceived favorable mention for the 
1935 peace prize. Nobel himself was 
born in 1833 and died in 1896. Baku 
oil was a profitable side-line to his 
lucrative business in high-explosives. 

Other Germans to win the Nobel 
peace prize have included Gustav 
Stresemann in 1926 and Ludwig 
Quidde in 1927. Stresemann was 
that foreign minister responsible for 
the Locarno peace pacts, and Quidde 
—himself a jail victim—was a pre- 
war pacifist and foe of Kaiser William 
II. He was locked up in 1902 for writ- 
ing a telling book called “Caligula’’. 
Incidentally, the Norwegian parlia- 
ment has left-wing sympathies. 
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STUART A nglo-King 


Prince Rupert of Bavaria, German veteran of the World 
War, is official pretender to the British throne in time 
What about him? Here is a picture 


of royal stress. 


T WAS a series of catastrophic rows 
between king and parliament that 
drove the Stuart dynasty from the 
British throne. One Stuart—Charles 
I—was beheaded by the parliamen- 
tarians in 1649; another—James II 
—was chased from the kingship in 
the glorious revolution of 1688. In 
1715 and 1745 there were Stuart ris- 
ings and civil wars against a Hano- 
verian stop-gap dynasty which had 
been imported by parliament in 1714. 
Now a Hanoverian ex-king—Edward 
VilI—has been quarreling with par- 
liament in re Simpson; and attention 
again reverted to the exiled Stuarts, 
dubbed true aristocrats in contrast 
to the bourgeois Hanoverians (they 
self-consciously changed their fami- 
ly-name to Windsor during the World 
War). 

Who is the current Stuart pre- 
tender, after nearly a century and a 
half? He is a stalwart oldish fellow, 
aged 67, who lives quietly in a castle 
outside of Munich. His name is 
Prince Rupert of Bavaria, a member 
of the house of Wittelsbach. His 
mother—Archduchess Marie-Therese 
—came from the family of Austria- 
Este, and it is through her that he 
figures geneologically as British pre- 
tender-in-exile. Rupert, like the rest 
of the Stuarts, is a Catholic; and 
Catholics are debarred from the Brit- 
ish top-kickship by act of parliament. 
Rupert is, too, pretender to the Ba- 
varian throne; has been since the 
collapse of German reigning dynas- 
ties in 1918. 

Rupert of Bavaria is a stout fel- 
low. In 1914 he took command of the 
Bavarians against France, and led 
them to a series of victories in Lor- 
raine. Later he was promoted to 
field-marshal, and assumed supreme 
command in Flanders against his re- 
bellious subjects, the British. Not 
only did he drub his “countrymen” 
thoroughly along the western front: 
his sister was queen of hostile Bel- 
gium, from which brother Rupert 
helped to drive her. This makes our 
Stuart pretender uncle to the present 
King Leopold of Belgium. 

Rupe has been married twice, first 
to Marie Gabriele, sister of a former 
queen of Belgium, who died in 1912; 


after the war to Mitonia of Luxem- 
burg. The old soldier is tall, grizzled, 
distinguished, universally respected. 
He is no friend or henchman of the 
nazis, but maintains complete politi- 
cal neutrality and keeps his mouth 
shut tight. His popularity with his 
Bavarian ex-subjects is unbounded, 
and many of them are still monarch- 
ists at heart. Rupert may yet be 
restored to the throne of the Wit- 
telsbachs, if not to the uneasy throne 
of the Stuarts across the Channel. 
The Bavarian reigning family has 
ever had an alpine beer-hall smack 
about it. It has been sociable, sim- 





KEYSTONE 


Rupert of Bavaria is Anglo-pretender 


ple, bucolic, and sometimes nutty. 
That delightful Grace Moore movie, 
“The King Steps Out”, is a fair pic- 
ture of historic Bavarian royalty, 
homespun, rough-hewn, wood-chop- 
ping, leather-pantied. The Wittels- 
bachs still rank as popular pets, 
including Prince Rupert, Germany’s 
last wartime field-marshal, except 
for hoary old August Mackensen who 
has gone nazi. 

Meanwhile, pro-Stuart, anti-Han- 
over loyalist societies continue to 
exist in England and Scotland, where 
they toast the long-lost “king over 
the water’, That means His Majesty 
Rupert I, British arch-enemy in '18, 
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P FACE or 


ERE ARE presented thirteen 

opinions on the prospects for 
decency-versus-disaster in the new 
year, 1937. Prominent international 
authorities have been requested by 
the REVIEW OF REVIEWS to air their 
views in regard to a troubled world, 
with special attention devoted to 
Europe and the Far East. These 
contributors represent a variety of 
occupations, a wide range of nation- 
ality and political conviction. All 
are cool-headed, and have access to 
“inside” data. Read them and weep 
—or rejoice. 


RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


President, Foreign Policy Association 


j be NEXT YEAR or two will prob- 
ably be the most critical period 
in the post-war epoch. During this 
period the world will be faced with 
the necessity of choosing between 
war and a peaceful settlement. The 
danger of war exists both in the 
Orient and in Europe; but there is 
little prospect of a peaceful settle- 
ment in the Orient—a new Washing- 
ton Conference—until the European 
problem is solved. 

Today both the Orient and Europe 
are in a state of deadlock. For the 
first time there are signs that the 
advance of the dictatorships has 
been checked. Before the capture of 
General Chiang Kai-shek by General 
Chang Hsueh-liang, Chinese opinion 
was rapidly becoming inflamed 
against Japan. There were also signs 
that as a result of the growing pres- 
sure of Japanese liberals and indus- 
trialists, Japan was preparing to 
give ground. If General Chiang Kai- 
shek is now eliminated, the cautious 
policy hitherto followed toward Ja- 
pan may be jeopardized, thus bring- 
ing closer the possibility of war, ex- 
cept in the event of internal chaos 
which is by no means inevitable. 

In Europe the fundamental prob- 
lem is that of Germany. Hitler has 
failed in his effort peacefully to ab- 
sorb Central Europe; but he is at- 
tempting to win conservative sup- 
port for his ambitions by launching 
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his “war against Bolshevism’. Mean- 
while, he is building up a powerful 
army and placing Germany on a war 
economy basis. He has intervened in 
Spain, and his next move may be to 
break up Czechoslovakia. 





Despite Hitler’s extremism, it is 
doubtful whether he will prefer war 
to a peaceful settlement which will 
meet some of Germany’s real eco- 
nomic needs. The fact that he did 
not take advantage of Britain’s con- 
stitutional crisis to attack Czecho- 
slovakia may be significant. 

There is still time for a peaceful 
economic and political settlement of 
the European crisis. Much will de- 
pend upon how President Roosevelt 
exercises his vast power in world 
affairs at the present time. 


ROBERT WILBERFORCE 


Director, British Library of Information 


pis A SYMPOSIUM on the prospects 
of peace and war I can offer only 
a few reflexions, which have helped 
me, sometimes, to view contempo- 
rary questions in their historical 
perspective. The lesson of history 
seems to be that our own century 
cannot be distinguished from any 
other in respect to the threat of war. 


Is there any reasonable hope that’ 
the spectre of war will cease to 
haunt the dream of peace in the fu- 
ture as it has haunted it in the past? 
Personally I can see no reason to 
think so. Peace or war is one aspect 
only in the drama of human choice 
which confronts us all. It is as in- 
calculable as human nature itself. 

To St. Augustine and to St. 
Thomas Aquinas peace appeared 
something very different from the 
mere absence of war. The most val- 
uable contribution to peace is not a 
campaign against war so much as a 
crusade for justice. No generation, 
which is content with injustice, is 
either secure from war or fit for 
peace. The maintenance of peace is, 
from its very nature, a continuous 
task not susceptible of final settle- 
ment. Thus the alternative between 
peace and war must confront each 
generation anew. 


K. K. KAWAKAMI 


Japanese journalist and correspondent 


APAN’S GREATEST concern is red 
Russia, boasting 1,600,000 soldiers 
and 7,000 bombing planes placed 
right under her nose. To her, Rus- 
sia today is a combination of com- 
munism and old-line imperialism, 


sprawling over two continents and 
still seeking expansion. Japan says 
to Russia: “Reduce your armaments 
along the Manchurian border if you 
want a non-aggression pact with us. 
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Also, to stop recurrent border trou- 
bles, let us redefine the hitherto vague 
boundary in the light of authentic 
historical evidence.” Russia replies: 
“Our armament is our security, we 
won’t reduce; the boundary has long 
been established, all we need do is 
to confirm it.” 

Japan, no doubt, hopes that her 
new entente with Germany will help 
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solve the Russian problem in the Far 
East without recourse to arms. To 
say that this entente is also aimed 
at England is sheer nonsense. She 
sees no conflict between her rap- 
prochement with the Reich and her 
desire to keep British friendship. Re- 
garding China, Japan is opposed to 
Nanking’s policy of spreading japan- 
ophobic ideology through schools, 
the subsidized press, secret societies. 
Particularly does Japan want that 
part of China contiguous to Man- 
chukuo free both from anti-Jap- 
anese agitation and from communism 
—which explains the simmering 
movement for North China auton- 
omy, ostensibly under native aus- 
pices but undoubtedly with Japanese 
encouragement. Japan will make 
every effort to attain her ends vis-a- 
vis Russia and China peaceably, but! 
the diplomatic applecart has a way 
of getting upset by unforeseen in- 
cidents. There is the danger. 


HARRY GANNES 


Foreign editor, communist ‘Daily Worker’’ 


HE GREATEST force for peace in the 
world today is undoubtedly the 

Soviet Union. Fundamentally this 
is irrefutable because the U.S.S.R. 
has no territorial ambitions. Its so- 
cial order militates against imperial- 
ist expansion or the exploitation of 
other peoples for profit or other gain. 

Hitler’s efforts, therefore, to re- 
divide the world and change the re- 
lation of the capitalist “have” and 
“have-not’” nations collides with the 
Soviet’s activities to mobilize the 
democratic nations for peace. 

Efforts to bracket Soviet Russia 
with the fascist countries as a war- 
inciter must perforce fail. Most re- 
cent proof of this is the fact that 
fascist Italy and Germany have en- 
tered into what is generally agreed 
to be a secret war-pact with Japanese 
imperialism. Ostensibly an alliance 
against “communism,” the fascist 
war-understanding had its most vio- 
lent repercussions in Great Britain 
and the United States. Too clearly 
it was recognized that the Italian- 
German-Japanese agreement to re- 
divide the world could be achieved 
only at the expense of colonial and 
commercial interests of the United 
States and Great Britain, as well as 
the territorial integrity of the Soviet 
Union. 

Fascism favors collective action for 
war. The Soviet Union urges collec- 
tive efforts, even with capitalist na- 
tions, for the maintenance of world 
peace. Peace is death for fascism. 
On the issue of a new war, democracy 
and socialism have a common ground 
for acting against fascism and its 
Siamese twin, war. 
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WALTER MILLIS 


Author of “Road to War’ 


N 1914 THE European general staffs 
and foreign offices (and the same 
could be said of Asia in 1904) were 
generally in the mood for letting the 
war come and getting it over with. 


Today not only the diplomatic, but 


the military, problem is enormously 
more complicated than it was in 
1914. The military, economic, and 
social risks of a general war are 
vastly greater than they seemed to 
be then; the possible rewards of vic- 
tory appear much more illusory. 

I doubt that one could find the 
fatalist mood of 1914 ruling in the 
inner councils of the most militarist 
of present-day powers, and I think 
this factor greatly reduces the dan- 
gers which on the surface appear to 
be so great. 

I do not think any of the powers 
today is deliberately preparing a 
war. Rather, I think the govern- 
ments are exerting all their ingenui- 
ty to achieve their varying ends of 
national or domestic policy without 
resort to actual war. The succes- 
sive crises in Manchuria, Ethiopia, 
the Rhineland, and Spain show how 
easily this process may prepare a 
situation from which no escape save 
by war is possible; but all are try- 


ing to avoid it, and their success so 
far would incline me to put the 
chances of a general war in the next 
ten years at less than even. 


FRANK C. HANIGHEN 


Author of “‘Merchants of Death” 


HE TIME ELEMENT in calculating 

the chances of war and peace 
during the year 1937 is important. 
Nazi Germany, the most dynamic 
influence in the European situation, 
needs time to prepare for war. Mili- 
tary experts assert that Germany 
will attain a degree of preparedness 
during the last six months of 1937 
sufficient to enable her general staff 
to support Hitler should he wish to 
declare war. With less certainty, 
economic experts suggest that dur- 
ing the same period Germany’s eco- 
nomic and financial structure may 
reach the breaking point. 

Should a dangerous economic cri- 
sis arise at a time when the generals 
are ready, the chances of peace are 
slight. Thus, the months from July 
to September (militarists find good 
weather the most favorable factor 
for their designs—the last war start- 
ed on August 1) may witness a criti- 
cal diplomatic struggle from which 
war may emerge. Time alone will tell 
whether the forces for peace will ac- 
quire strength at the same dizzy 
rate as the forces for war. This ob- 
server hazards a guess that time is 
on the side of the war battalions. 


KURT ROSENFELD 


Former Prussian Minister of Justice 


NEW world war is inevitable! 

These words have become a com- 
monplace, and a very dangerous one. 
For every action towards the main- 
tenance of peace._must appear mean- 
ingless if the general opinion holds 
that war is coming. 

No! There must not be war! An- 
other European war would amount 
to another world war. Humanity 
will enjoy peace longer, even if for a 
time it is an armed peace, if all those 
having no material interest in war— 
and that includes 99 per cent of the 
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people in every country—with all 
their power take part in a common 
battle against war. 

In America much has been done to 
check the bloody international of 
imperialists and munition - makers 
through the disclosure of the circum- 
stances which led to American par- 
ticipation in the World War. Doubt- 
less, these revelations are working 
against American involvement in 
new wars. 

But as yet, with the sole exception 
of Soviet Russia where there are no 
war-mongers, the friends of peace 
throughout the whole world are not 
welded together in an all-embracing 
phalanx. In all countries, except in 
the fascist lands where pacifism is 
considered high treason, there are 
individual peace societies, liberals, 
progressive organizations, and great 
masses of the workers and farm- 
ers actively devoted to the ideals of 
peace. But there does not exist a 
united front of all these friends of 
peace. 

It is vital to isolate spiritually and 
morally the fascist countries and the 
fascists within democratic countries. 

It is vital to array in opposition to 
the powerful international of war 
interests the much greater, but not 
sufficiently organized, international 
of the friends of peace. The friends 
of peace in each country must, in the 
closest collaboration, fight and halt 
the war interests in that country—a 
peace-international against the war- 
international! 


ANGEL MORALES 


Vice-President, League of Nations, 1925 


_. RESTORATION of the system of 
equilibrium of the powers which 
existed in Europe previous to the 
war of 1914; the failure of the meth- 
ods of the League of Nations to pre- 
vent international conflicts and the 
dangerous complications of the Span- 
ish civil war; these make of peace 
only a precarious truce. In the Far 
East the perspective is equally 
alarming. 

No doubt, it is in the American 
hemisphere that the world must seek 
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BPEACE or 


an effective contribution to univer- 
sal peace. The theories of concilia- 
tion and arbitration, of , economic 
peace among nations, as well as the 
strengthening of neutrality, which 
predominate in the conference held 





at Buenos Aires, offer a sound basis 
for the consolidation of inter-Ameri- 
can peace, irradiating an influence 
which is inspiring to the rest of the 
globe. 

Unfortunately, in some American 
countries, military dictatorships 
which make a mockery of democracy 
and suppress liberty constitute a 
negative factor in the attainment of 
the spirit of solidarity in a continent 
of free nations. They are real ob- 
stacles to American conciliation and 
their removal should be the objec- 
tive of all these nations, with as 
much vehemence as their yearning 
for peace. 


LOTHROP STODDARD 


Foreign correspondent, racial authority 


OTH EUROPE and the Far East 
face the prospect of large-scale 
armed conflict in the relatively near 
future. This does not mean that such 


conflicts are inevitable but that, if 
present trends are not reversed or 
deflected, conflict is the most logical 
outcome. 

I used the word “conflict” rather 
than ‘‘war’’ because the precise char- 
acter of the impending human erup- 
tion is far from certain. War im- 
plies a disciplined clash between the 
armed forces of established govern- 
ments. China and Spain alike sug- 
gest contentions of a more chaotic 
nature. 

Even if regular warfare occurs, its 
character is a moot point. War is 
not a thing in itself; it is rather a 
by-product of the conditions which 
bring it forth. To visualize the next 
war in terms of the last one usually 
leads us astray. This is notably 
true at the present time, when the 
world situation is so different from 
that of 1914. In Europe, especially, 
a general conflict would be apt to 
follow the pattern of the religious 
wars of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. At least, it looks 
that way. 

Modern science has_ effectively 
shrunk our planet to surprisingly 
small dimensions in the material 
sense. The tangled skein of world- 
affairs is interlaced as never before. 
Yet human psychology is unchanged, 
and man remains primarily governed 
by his emotions rather than by en- 
lightened self-interest. This is per- 
haps the basic reason why the 
course of human events defies analy- 
sis and confounds prophecy. 


MAURICE LEON 


Franco-American lawyer? financial authority 


HE FIRST thing President Roose- 
velt and Secretary Hull did after 
election was to undertake their mem- 
orable trip to South America in fur- 
therance of world peace. 


In this 





























way they threw into the balance on 
the side of peace, if I may express it 
paradoxically, an imponderable of 
great weight. 

While Germany, Italy, and Japan 
are furthering programs involving 
the infliction of their rule by force 
upon unwilling inhabitants of other 
countries, President Roosevelt, ably 
seconded by a great secretary of 
state, is summoning all free men to 
the common defense of their liber- 
ties, should aggression take place 
which threatens the peace and se- 
curity of the western hemisphere. 
Any aggression leading to a major 
struggle in Europe involves such a 
threat, as was proved in 1914. 

The old isolationists die hard, but 
they expound a theory which has 
only a remote relation to conditions 
as they are. We are no longer thirty 
days away—it is not even sure that 
we are three days away—from a Eu- 
ropean war. We are closer to it than 
we were to Quebec when Washing- 
ton’s farewell message was spoken. 


ELIOT WADSWORTH 


Vice-Pres., International Chamber of Commerce 


VERYONE inquires as to the im- 

, pending European war. On that, 
who can prophesy? I can say that 
war is much less talked of in Europe 
than in America. My impression is 
that every government is busy with 
home problems, political and eco- 
nomic. Diplomatic gestures and 
sabre-rattling are very different 
from actual mobilization of armed 
forces against a neighbor country. 

Anyone visiting Europe must be 
impressed with the complete change 
in the public attitude on armament. 
For six or eight years there has been 
a strong sentiment toward reducing 
or limiting armament. Conference 
after conference has been called for 
this purpose and failed. Now public 
opinion strongly supports speedy, 
efficient rearmament. Just as dis- 
armament was talked of as a foun- 
dation for peace, now rearmament 
is talked of as a preventative for war. 

It is often confidently stated that 
if England had been strong a year 
ago, rather than unprepared, there 
would have been no Ethiopian war- 
like incident. 

I cannot help feeling more optimis- 
tic than many do that the people of 
Europe will not tear themselves to 
pieces in ‘another war in the near 
future. They must struggle with the 
economic problems of providing food, 
work, and wages to a very ample 
population. In the face of the disas- 
ter which followed the World War, 
it is hard to see how any nation can 
expect to really benefit from old- 
time military conquest. 
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CARLOS HEVIA 


President of Cuba, 1934 


HE WORLD to-day is going through 

a transition period in which the 
form of society that we have been 
accustomed to is being changed to 
another form. 

There are several forces at odds 
over this issue. Naturally there are 
those who wish to progress and 
reach a better form of relations be- 
tween men, a society where liberty, 
abundance, and security can be ‘at- 
tained by all its components. On the 
other side there are those who, be- 
cause of various motives, are op- 
posed to changes. At’ present it 
seems that neither tendency has de- 
cisively defeated the other. The gen- 
eral aspect of unrest, agitation, and 
unquietness throughout the world is 
generally due to the above mentioned 
cause. ; 

Whether the future should bring 
us war or peace depends entirely on 
whether a new, better, and modified 
form of society can be achieved 
peacefully or not. Events in Spain; 
suppression of liberty in many na- 
tions (as a Cuban I am familiar 
with the present murderous military 
oligarchy that exists there); ego- 
tism and lack of understanding of 
those who, because they have large 
means at their disposition, should be 
the most effective ones; invention of 
new and terrible weapons of war- 
fare that make it possible for small 
minorities to attempt to rule large 
masses of population; all seem to 
foretell that there are many difficul- 
ties ahead in the road to peace. 

However, facing these obstacles, 
there exists the will for peace of the 
great majority of the people. 


CARLO TRESCA 


Italian editor of ‘‘Il Martello” 


ITLER’S Germany considers Spain 

its European Ethiopia: a vast 
camp where to send the surplus of 
her manpower to fight for fascist 
victory today; to exploit, tomorrow, 
the 29,000 miners by whom Spain is 
rich. The conquest of Spain, for Hit- 
ler, means an armed ally at the back 
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of France, depriving France of the 
copper supply of Spain. 

Franco—as did Primo Rivera in 
regard to Italian naval power—will 
give Hitler a naval base in the Ca- 
naries or in the Azores; Mussolini is 
already in the Balearic Islands. The 
colonial empire of France is in dan- 
ger; the economic position of Gibral- 
tar is menaced. Is it the realization 
of such threatening facts that forces 
France and England to change the 
tone of their voices today? 

It may be so. But to stop the ad- 
vance of the two fascist forces over 
Spain, more than words are neces- 
sary. Franco will not take Madrid 
if he doesn’t get, with more ammu- 
nition and war materials, also more 
men: his man-supply is exhausted. 
He needs toyget them from Hitler and 


Mussolini. He will get what he needs 
to storm Madrid. The downfall of 
Franco would be a great defeat for 
Hitler and Mussolini. The dictators 
must win in Spain. And to win they 
must go to the limit: war. 

It is a question of time. The great 
European war has just started. It 
has started and will blast with a ter- 
rific explosion in a short time, be- 
cause France and England have 
suffered the illusion that they can 
avoid it by dealing with Hitler and 
Mussolini with silk gloves. 
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A KING-EMPEROR’S 


BY P. W. WILSON 


HE ABDICATION of King Edward 

VIII was more than the surrender 
of a throne for love of a woman. It 
was a constitutional event affecting 
a sovereignty over 500,000,000 sub- 
jects and the peace of the world as 
a whole. That event is not the end 
of a chapter, but the beginning of 
an era of momentous possibilities. 

Time will show whether it was 
wise to take issue with King Edward 
VIII over a matter which, however un- 
fortunate, admitted of compromise. 
What can now be said is that a game 
was played in which both sides 
scored. Parliament triumphed over 
the king, and the king triumphed 
over Parliament. In a _ prolonged 
struggle, honors were even. 

Parliament insisted that Edward 
was to wear the crown not by divine 
right, but only as a trustee, and on 
certain terms that had to be accept- 
ed. In England, such an ultimatum 
by Parliament has always been de- 
cisive. It was decisive in this case. 

The king made it no less plain that 
he, on his side, could not be com- 
pelled to wear the crown on the 
terms imposed by Parliament. As 
President Coolidge would have put 
it, Edward the Abdicator did not 
choose to reign, and that also was 
decisive. For the first time in Eng- 
lish history, a king treated the crown 
as a heritage that could be volun- 
tarily laid aside—as a job that he 
could quit. 

There was thus a dual revolution. 
The citizens asserted supremacy 
over the throne. The king-emperor 
asserted the right to be a citizen, 
which right also had to be conceded. 

The revolution has transformed 
the British empire into a federated 
republic. Within the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, the heredi- 
tary principle has been reduced to a 
memory. The dynasty expresses it- 
self in splendors that are Byzantine 
in their magnificence, but there is no 
longer the royal caste that there 
used to be. 

During the crisis it was announced 
with emphasis that no kind of an ob- 
jection would be raised to the mar- 
riage of the king-emperor to an 
American, Canadian, Australian, or 
South African citizen. Queen Eliza- 
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beth herself was not born royal. In 
her own right, she ranks no higher 
than the daughter of a Scottish earl, 
and is a commoner. 

The Mother of Parliaments at 
Westminster still includes a House 
of Lords and a House of Commons. 
But in none of the dominions do we 
see peers sitting on red benches in 
a gilded chamber. Codperation be- 
tween Britain and the dominions 
during this crisis has thus meant 
that, at a crucial moment, the House 
of Lords was reduced to a spectacu- 
lar formality. Even a conservative 
prime-minister like Stanley Baldwin 
had to ignore the hereditary branch 
of the legislature. If a socialist Gov- 
ernment were returned to power and 
began to try experiments, the House 
of Lords might be awakened to ob- 
structive activity. Yet even this is 
doubtful. 

Britain and the dominions have 
maintained their union with full 
recognition of dominion status, or 
what America knows as state rights. 

It is denied that a constitutional 
crisis was allowed to come to a head. 
King and Parliament—so we are as- 
sured—agreed cordially that the 
British constitution, as hitherto un- 
derstood, must be respected. The 
greatest authority on the unwritten 
mystery, Walter Bagehot, laid it 
down many years. ago that a king 
would have to give the royal assent 
to his own death warrant if it were 
submitted to him bysunanimous vote 
of both houses of Parliament. The 
last act of Edward was such a royal 
assent to the statute legalizing his 
abdication, and the assent was en- 
tirely his own. No other hand held 
the pen. 

Kings do not abdicate without 
reason; and, in this case, the friend- 
ly phrases of the prime-minister— 
indeed, of Edward himself—do not 
conceal the grave issues that lay in 
the background. There were four 
general and particular differences of 
outlook between the king and the 
cabinet. They were international, so- 
cial, personal, and matrimonial. 
These differences, taken together, 
contributed to the final climax... 

In the international field, the king 
has always voiced the post-war hor- 
ror of any second war with Ger- 
many. He cultivated an acquaintance 
with the German ambassador, Herr 
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Ribbentrop, whose intimacy with 
Hitler is of great significance. Two 
misunderstandings of British policy 
arose. First, it was assumed by Ger- 
many that Britain was her supporter 
against Russia. Secondly, Germany 
got the idea that Britain would never 
fight if Holland, Belgium, and France 
were to be attacked. 


- The misunderstandings were at-. 


tributed rightly or wrongly to the 
king’s attempt to play the diplomatic 
part in which his grandfather, King 
Edward VII, was conspicuous. The 
cabinet could not be expected to wel- 
come such initiative. 

Edward’s wish to avoid trouble 
with Germany led to a serious sus- 
picion. It was suggested that he was 
a.fascist at heart who sympathised 
with Sir Oswald Mosley and his 
blackshirts. This allegation has been 
warmly repudiated, both by Edward 
and by Baldwin. There were, how- 
ever, groups of fascist-minded peo- 
ple who were ready to rally around 
Edward. Also, there were the great 
press-barons, Rothermere and Bea- 
verbrook. Their attitude consolidat- 
ed Parliament, including labor and 
liberalism, behind Baldwin. 

For years, the king has been 
anxious to promote better housing 
and adequate measures to relieve de- 
pression in the mining areas. Con- 
servatism was antagonized, and labor 
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Edward, as Duke of Windsor, has freed himself from 
the restrictions of kingship, duly interpreted by 
Premier Baldwin and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
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was nervous over the sovereign’s in- 
vasion of the legislative arena. Pos- 
sibly the king was surprised by 
these democratic misgivings over his 
efforts to help the poor. Had not 
the prince-consort during the Vic- 
torian Era inspired a similar cru- 
sade? The personal attitude of the 
king towards his prestige gave of- 
fense. He attempted to substitute 
popularity for etiquette. 

As people call a taxi, so did he fly 
around in airplanes. He would an- 
swer the telephone and hurry, bare- 
headed, across the court of St. 
James’s Palace. His entourage was 
the Anglo-American set, rich and 
amusing, but quite irresponsible. He 
snubbed the aristocracy. He offended 
the church. 

The final element in the situation 
was the most delicate of all. It was 
matrimonial. 

Parliament had a clear right to be 
interested in the king’s marriage. 
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His queen might be moth- 
er of a sovereign-to-be. 
She would receive the 
curtseys of the most ex- 
alted ladies in the land. She would 
be maintained by public money 
which Parliament provides. 

On the other hand, it is one thing 
for Parliament to have rights. It is 
quite another thing for Parliament 
to allow a situation to develop in 
which those rights have to be in- 
voked within the accepted reserva- 
tion of private life. It is possible to 
impose conditions on a dynasty 
which would render it impossible. 

First, we have the friendship—re- 
garded merely as friendship—of the 
king for Mrs. Simpson. It provided 
headlines for the American press. 
But there is no recent precedent in 
English history for a cabinet or Par- 
liament taking cognisance of such a 
friendship. 

The king’s hand was forced by 
these remonstrances; and we have, 
secondly, his answer that he was 
only too anxious to marry Mrs. 
Simpson. There is no precedent for 
a cabinet or Parliament being con- 
sulted in advance as to a marriage 
by a sovereign. Queen Victoria sim- 
ply announced her betrothal to the 
Privy Council. 

The king asked—thirdly—for a 
morganatic marriage. That also 
would have been unprecedented, but 
—apart from Mrs. Simpson’s di- 
vorces—it could not have been con- 
demned on any moral ground. It 
simply means that the king’s wife 
is not queen, and that her children 
do not succeed to the throne. 

There are objections to a morga- 
natic marriage. Admittedly, these ob- 
jections were not insuperable, and a 
question for the future—a serious 
question—is whether the House of 
Windsor or any dynasty can provide 
a succession of sovereigns on the 
conditions laid down for Edward. 
Within a few years Princess Eliza- 
beth of York, now heiress to the 












throne, will come of age. What is to 
happen if she is denied marriage 
with the man she loves? 

By the Act of Succession, no king 
of England can marry a Roman 
Catholic and remain on the throne. 
What the Parliaments of Britain and 
the dominions have decided is, in ef- 
fect, that no king can marry a di- 
vorced person—even morganatically 
—and remain on the throne. 

It was with comparative ease that 
one brother renounced the throne in 
favor of another brother. A few 
parchments, an address over the ra- 
dio, a farewell banquet, and all was 
over. It would have been well to 
avoid so perilous a precedent. If a 
king can be changed for one reason, 
however compelling the reason may 
appear to be, a king can be changed 
for many reasons. This change—lit- 
tle as those who forced it seem to 
have realised the fact—has taught 
British democracy a startling les- 
son: decapitation of the sovereign 
without the use of a guillotine. 

Parliament is somewhat aghast, 
despite all the cheering, at the spec- 
tacle of Edward wandering over 
Europe as an exile. It is a serious 
matter for the house of Windsor to 
have its Alphonso, its ex-Kaiser, its 
Otto—a monarch removed from the 
throne of Alfred the Great. 

The embarrassment is sufficiently 
indicated by the fact that Edward 
is only a temporary exile. He retains 
his home at Fort Belvedere. Without 
an instant of delay he has been cre- 
ated “duke” of Windsor. He is a 
kind of Prince-of-Wales Emeritus, 
ready to undertake whatever service 
is suggested. Even his severest crit- 
ics dared not allow him to become 
100 per cent a private citizen. That 
would have been too obvious a vic- 
tory for the republicanism of this 
most democratic of princes. 
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STORY can be told in more than 
one way—and still stick faith- 
fully to facts. 

For instance, take George L. Berry 
(Major to you), who is this month’s 
Washington headliner with three 
million laborers at his heels and the 
country’s business gyrating around 
him, asking to know: Who is he? 
Where did he come from? Where is 
he going? 

One answer contains this set of 
facts: He owns three newspapers, 
the controlling interest in several 
banks, a farm of 30,000 acres in 
Tennessee that pays dividends (yes, 
all through the depression), a stone 
quarry, the largest label printing 
plant in the United States, also in 
Tennessee. And he has put away in 
the old.sock several million dollars. 

All strictly true, every fact se- 
lected from the certified list. But 
that paragraph gives a wholly dis- 
torted picture of Major Berry. 

Let us go about it in a manner 
more leisurely. Let us integrate him, 
as the novelist says. Sticking, how- 
ever, just as closely to the facts. 

Go back to San Francisco. 1907. 
To the Palace Hotel came a miner 
from Nevada. He wanted a shave, 
which he had been without for eight 
days, a bath, of which he had known 
nothing for three months, and a man- 
icure, minus nearly a year. He was 
provided with these necessities as 
well as with a haircut and shine. It 
was the middle of the afternoon be- 
fore he got well citied, but there was 
time left to go to the mining ex- 
change and buy a set of machinery 
for the new quartz mill he had es- 
tablished up in the Sierras. Then 
there was no train back for Nevada 
until morning, and he had the whole 
evening for nothing but mischief. 

That was the evening when were 
indited the first faint pencil sketches 
of a significant chapter in the history 
of the United States in 1936-37. 

This miner, George L. Berry (you 
have doubtless guessed his identity), 
went out to look up som« of his old 
cronies. He had begun as printer’s 
devil at the age of nine, back in the 
Tennessee hills where he was born 
the son of Judge Thomas Jefferson 
Berry. Then he beat it west on the 
rods to San Francisco, becoming 
the editor of Sunset Magazine for 
the Southern Pacific Railroad when 
he was 21. He joined the Printing 
Pressmen’s Union while he was a 
magazine editor, because as a press- 
man he previously had earned his 
living and he felt that he was one of 
the boys who labor with their hands. 

So that night (his only off night 
for a spree in the big city) Berry 
went to a meeting of the Printing 
Pressmen’s Union ‘south of the Slot’. 
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BERRY 





PRINTER'S DEVIL TO PRESIDENTIAL ADVISER 


They welcomed him as a prodigal, 
lifted him to the speaker’s stand, and 
for the first time in his life he ad- 
dressed a group of men. He talked 
for nearly ten minutes. Then they 
got down to serious business, selec- 
tion of a delegate to the national con- 
vention at Atlantic City. The union 
was poor. It appeared that the del- 
egate might have to pay at least part 
of his own expenses. ‘How about 
Berry? He owns three mines and 
lives at the Palace Hotel, and is a 
hell of a good fellow.” 

While they were getting excited 
about their choice of a delegate, 
Berry was reflecting—he had never 
seen the Atlantic Ocean. 

Ten days later, in Atlantic City, 
the national union decided that as it 
was the vogue in labor circles to or- 
ganize internationally they would do 
the same. They selected as their first 
president of the International Union 
of Printing Pressmen, George L. 
Berry. They have never had a sec- 
ond. From that day to this, over 
29 years, the job has been his. 

International head- 
quarters started in 
Cincinnati by paying 
$6 a week for office 
rent, with $1500 a 
year salary to the 
president; and they 
had 15,000 members. 
Now they have 50,000 
members, offices in 
Washington, and 
Berry works for no 
salary. He has raised 
wages, improved 
working conditions, 
built a home for super- 
annuated pressmen, a 
sanitorium for tuber- 
cular members of the 
union, and a hotel for 


visiting friends. All these at what 
was once the dried-up watering hole 
of Hale’s Springs, Tennessee, a few 
miles from where he was born, and 
which he left as an orphan in his 
teens with nothing but a round Celtic 
head, a square American jaw, and 
seven cents in his pants pocket. 

The Pressmen’s Unicn, when Berry 
became international president, had 
no funds. Since the close of his first 
year it has never been without funds 
and now has a comfortable balance in 
the bank. Its record with*employers 
is uniformly good: very few strikes, 
and. almost all disputes settled by 
compromise. Ch: 

_ The cardinal rule Berry has estab- 
lished is based on the sanctity of con- 
tract. ‘When we make a bargain;” 
he says, “we stick to it. And we ex- 
pect the same of everyone else.”’: 

“In France Berry was a Major ‘in’ ~ 
the Engineers Corps. He was one’of: 
the organizers of the American :Le- 
gion and became its first vice-com- 
mander. .At> Versailles he was a 


member of the American Commission 
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to Negotiate Peace, for even then the 
President of the United States recog- 
nized his significance as a.labor lead- 
er. And what did Berry do at Ver- 
sailles ? 

The answer tells more about Berry 
than anything else this writer knows. 
While the intriguers were intriguing, 
the comparatively obscure Major in 
the Engineers Corps of the A.E.F. so 
gained the friendship of Lord North- 
cliffe, potential if unacknowledged 
dictator of Great Britain, that he was 
asked to live at the “little house” 
which the owner of the London 
Times and the London Mail kept 
nearby to protect him from all un- 
wanted contacts. Night after night 
Northcliffe and Berry alone infor- 
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mally grappled with the world’s prob- 
lems which Clemenceau, Wilson, and 
Lloyd George were battling by day. 
It was a priceless education of in- 
formed vision. 

Since the war the Major has been 
consolidating his personal financial 
position with one hand and the po- 
litical and financial position of his 
union with the other. In 1921 he told 
a federal court that his personal as- 
sets were about half a million. The 
“several million” figure as of 1936 
this writer gets from the Major’s 
friends. There can be no doubt that 
his business ability is of first quality. 

Berry’s significance, however, lies 
not in the fact of his business suc- 
cess, nor of his labor leadership, nor 
even in his combination of both, but 
in the course he apparently is chart- 
ing into the uncertain field of politi- 
cal control by means of labor votes 
to which he now aims to add business 
votes. 

He organized Labor’s Non-Par- 
tisan League, which set up the 
American Labor Party in New York 
and delivered to Roosevelt 350,000 
votes in that state. Also it was the 
balance of power in eight other 
states. After Jim Farley he is the 
practical politician to whom the 
President is most indebted. 

In the war in the A.F. of L. be- 
tween Green and Lewis he has so far 
been able to avert a complete split. 
He held labor united before the elec- 
tion; he is the chief hope of labor in 
presenting .a united front in the fu- 
ture. While not a member of the 
C.I.0., he is, through Labor’s Non- 
Partisan League, flanked militantly 
by Sidney Hillman and John Lewis. 
Despite this he retains good stand- 
ing in the A.F. of L. and voted dis- 
creetly at Tampa. 

When the NRA was going strong, 
General Johnson named Berry as a 
divisional administrator, and when 
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the NRA folded up there was Berry 
with the fragments. Said fragments 
were the inside records of all the 
business of the country, and a presi- 
dential appointment as Coérdinator 
for Industrial Codperation, without 
salary but with a chance. He was 
the time-marker between the demise 
of the Blue Eagle and the resurrec- 
tion of what other similar bird may 
be coming. 

In the A.F. of L. Berry is now the 
only man who can say to the rampant 
Lewis, “Now, wait a minute, John.” 
In the surging days of the NRA he 
was the only person who could ef- 
fectively call out to the hell-roaring 
Johnson, “Listen, General—.” On 
the same token it may well be be- 
lieved that F. D. R. will not go ahead 
on any important domestic policy af- 
fecting labor and business until he 
has asked, “How about it, Major?” 

When Berry called the Washing- 
ton conference of December 10-11 be- 
tween business and labor, for the an- 
nounced purpose of devising ways of 
future government regulation of 
both, practically all labor and most 
of the small business of the country 
willingly responded. Big business 
shied away. 

The National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, through the National 
Chamber of Commerce, just a short 
time before had publicly demanded 
of the President that he dismiss 
Major Berry as Coérdinator. Unfor- 
tunately for the N.A.M., if it wanted 
the head of Major Berry that was the 
worst way to go about it—to ask the 
President publicly to humiliate one 
of his chief lieutenants and thus 
openly antagonize his largest block 
of followers. 

Even if he wanted to, and there is 
no knowledge that he does, the Pres- 
ident cannot now ignore Berry. 
Lucky Major! Is it luck? Or is using 
that word only the easiest way to 
account for phenomenal success ? 

What is the political philosophy of 
the Coérdinator? He has been called 
many hard names, including ‘“com- 
munist”. He is the same sort of 
communist that John D. Rockefeller 
is. His whole attitude toward gov- 
ernment is summed up readily in his: 
repeated statement to his followers 
that labor is a vested interest. 

In other words, Berry never has 
been and never will be destructive. 
He is a builder, a constructionist, an 
optimist—and the pattern of his 
mental cloth is cut to the measure of 
1937. Big Business should not un- 
derrate him. 
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HE struggle which has arisen 

out of the Supreme Court’s op- 
position to major parts of the Ad- 
ministration program may have pro- 
found consequences. 

While the Supreme Court con- 
tinues to oppose major parts of the 
Administration program, the Presi- 
dent and Congress are thrown into 
each others’ arms in mutual defense 
against what they consider a com- 
mon opponent. In the presence of 
mutual danger, they are impelled to 
submerge their differences. 

The effect of this situation, should 
it persist, may easily be to acceler- 
ate a tendency which has been in 
process for fifty years, a tendency 
toward more and more merging of 
the functions of the executive and 
legislative branches. Actually, the 
executive branch is assuming steadi- 
ly increasing importance in the leg- 
islative sphere. It is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that the Presi- 
dent, although not a member of 
Congress, has become almost the 
equivalent of the prime minister of 
the British system, because he is 
both executive and the guiding hand 
of the legislative branch. Indeed, in 
the vast amount of regulatory 
activity such as that of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the 
Tariff Commission, the Communi- 
cations Commission, and the recip- 
rocal tariff negotiations, the execu- 
tive has taken over, through dele- 
gation, functions once exercised by 
Congress. The’ congressional pork 
barrel appropriations have been 
largely supplanted in the last few 
years by the blank check for public 
works designated by the President. 

This tendency, which set in in 
earnest with the delegation of con- 
trol over railroad rates to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, was 
vastly accentuated when Roosevelt 
took office, reaching its peak in the 
National Industrial Recovery Act 
which even the liberal Justice of 
the Supreme Court, Cardozo, de- 
scribed as delegation run riot. 

But it was not begun by Roose- 
velt. Republicans under Harding 
introduced the flexible tariff, a shift- 
ing of limited tariff making power 
from Congress to the. executive 
branch. Increasing complexity of 
modern life, the intricate adjust- 
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ments required under a mechanized 
civilization, the speeding up of life 
which left the wheels of Congress 
turning at too slow a pace, have all 
forced more and more delegation of 
legislative power to faster moving 
executive officials. 

The demands of these conditions 


of modern life have caused aggres- . 


sive presidents during the last thirty 
years to take a more insistent atti- 
tude toward Congress. Theodore 
Roosevelt first gave the impetus to 
the present trend when he proceeded 
upon the theory that the President 
was the real steward of popular 
power, that he, rather than Con- 
gress, was held accountable to pub- 
lic opinion, and that he was there- 
fore under obligation to exert his 
will upon Congress to convert the 
policies which he favored into law. 

Wilson entrenched this new 
conception even 
more deeply. Long 
a student of Con- 
gressional govern- 
ment, he had, as a 
professor of politi- 
calscience, felt that 
our system was in- 
ferior to the British 
system in that the 
elected head of the 
nation, the Presi- 
dent, was left to 
the mercy of Con- 
gress, and vice ver- 
sa. The President 
had, as he saw it, 
the responsibility 
without the power. 
Under the Consti- 
tution, literally in- 
terpreted, the 
President had lit- 
tle power in policy making, which was 
in the hands of Congress. Yet he was 
held, by public opinion, accountable 
for results. Wilson felt that power 
had been parcelled out and split up 
between Congress and the executive 
when it should have been concen- 
trated as under the British system. 

Wilson, to assert presidential lead- 
ership more emphatically, revived 
the early practice of delivering his 
messages to Congress in person. He 
participated in the actual drafting 
and manipulating of legislation 
through Congress to a greater de- 
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gree than his predecessors. Thus, 
while the President and his cabinet 
were not members of the parliament- 
ary body as in England, nevertheless 
they were active off-stage partici- 
pants in the law-making process. 

This has continued to be the case. 
Even Coolidge, who was not one to 
seek trouble by poking his fingers 
into legislative matters, was con- 
stantly besought by his House and 
Senate leaders to get behind legis- 
lation and to call hostile members 
in for breakfast wheat cakes and 
try to win them over. Thus they 
acknowledged that the power of the 
president in influencing Congress 
was greater than their own. It was 
always easier for the president to 
rally public sentiment for or against 
some particular measure. 

Another circumstance has contrib- 
uted somewhat toward this rise of 
presidential influ- 
ence in Congress. 
That is the change 
to direct election 
of Senators. While 
Senators were cho- 
sen by the state 
legislatures, they 
maintained consid- 
erable independ- 
ence. Senators were 
chosen often by 
back-stage manipu- 
lation. Most of 
them were machine- 
made men. But with 
direct election, one 
reached the Senate 
only by going to 
the voters. Often 
he was voted on 
at the same time 
that a President 
was chosen. So that more and more, 
Senators have come to be responsible 
to the same constituency which has 
elected the President. Under these 
circumstances they are not so like- 
ly to assume an air of independence 
as when they reported back to their 
state legislatures in asking for an- 
other term. 

All of these factors, some more 
tangible than others, have con- 
tributed toward making Congress 
relatively complacent about the 
steady shift of responsibility over 
to the executive. So that, after the 
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impetus which the crisis of 1933 
gave to the executive, we find a 
situation where ‘it is accepted that 
the President shall have power to 
alter the gold content of the dollar, 
to make tariff treaties without ob- 
taining Senate ratification, to lay 
embargoes upon shipment of arms, 
and to loan billions of dollars. 

Under normal conditions, it is 
likely that Congress would show 
some disposition to reclaim its old 
powers in part. Even though the 
Democratic Party is overwhelming- 
ly strong in both houses, there is a 
sense of pride and jealousy of pre- 
rogatives which unquestionably 
would come to the surface now with 
considerable force were it not for 
the common anxiety over the Su- 
preme Court’s increasing use of its 
veto power. 

Roosevelt has seen one after an- 
other of his measures hewed down 
by five or six justices on the court. 
Congress has seen its work scrapped. 
It has heard the court brush aside 
its own definition of what consti- 
tutes interstate commerce. It heard 
the court, as in the Guffey coal de- 
cision, say that while Congress spe- 
cifically separated the two titles of 
the act—the price-fixing and labor 
sections—Congress_ didn’t really 
mean that they were to be separated. 
So, contrary to the explicit state- 
ment in the act, the court declared 
the two sections inseparable and in 
throwing out the labor section, said 
the price-fixing section automati- 
cally went out with it. Thus Roose- 
velt and Congress alike have bled at 
the hands of the court. 

Without stopping now to quarrel 
with each other about their respec- 
tive prerogatives, Roosevelt and Con- 
gress are faced with the problem of 
going forward with social and eco- 
nomic legislation pursuant to objec- 
tives which the Supreme. Court has, 
in recent decisions, held to be he- 
yond the scope of federal power. 

By every indication, Roosevelt 
and Congress are determined to 
seek those objectives anew. Al- 
though the court says they are be- 
yond federal power, Roosevelt ap- 
pears to think, as do many of his 
followers in Congress, that it is not 
the Constitution which denies this 
power but the individual views of 
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THE SUPREME COURT 


Supreme Court justices—usually of 
five or six out of the nine justices. 

Therefore it is a question in the 
Administration whether Constitu- 
tional power needs to be added by 
amendment, or whether the problem 
is the court itself. The chief diffi- 
culty is that four members of the 
court—Vandevanter, McReynolds, 
Sutherland, and Butler—have op- 
posed practically all New Deal leégis- 
lation involving questions of social 
and economic policy. Roberts has 
stood with these four part of the 
time and, less frequently, Chief 
Justice Hughes has also. Hughes 
and Roberts thus hold the balance 
of power, as the remaining three 
justices, Brandeis, Stone and Car- 
dozo, have, for the most part, ap- 
proved the New Deal program. 
Should Hughes and Roberts join 
with these three in giving Congress 
the benefit of the doubt on the 
borderline cases which split the 
court, immediate difficulties between 
the Supreme Court and the other 
two branches probably would evap- 
orate quickly. 

Lord John Russell said that 
“every political constitution in 
which different bodies share the su- 
preme power is only enabled to 
exist by the forbearance of those 
among whom this power is distrib- 
uted.” Both Congress and President 
Roosevelt, and at least three mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court, do not 
believe that the judiciary has’shown 
the degree of forbearance which is 
called for. Justice Stone made this 
emphatically clear in his dissents 
from the AAA and New York 
minimum wage decisions, speaking 
also for Brandeis and Cardozo in 
both opinions. 

Unless the existing obstruction is 
dissolved by a change of attitude or 
of personnel within the court itself, 
the next few months are likely to 
see efforts in Congress to deal with 
the situation. Dozens of proposals 
were ready to be introduced upon 
the. convening of Congress, attack- 
ing the difficulty from every con- 
ceivable angle. It is idle now to 
speculate as to what Congress will 
do. This much is certain, neither 
Congress nor the President is in a 
mood to remain passive to a con- 
tinuation of the recent situation. 
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action, which beats money-orders. 


HEN THE Bolsheviki laid siege 
to and finally captured the Win- 
ter Palace in old St. Petersburg, they 
marked the beginning of a new era 
in Russian government. That was 
their purpose. But with the same act 
they also made possible a new era in 
American banking. Of this result 
they had, of course, no idea; but it 
is following quite as definitely, 
though at a longer interval of time. 
Among the cadets who held the 
Bolsheviki off was one Alexander 
Efron, who, despite his war service 
in the ambulance corps, had man- 
aged to take his law degree the year 
before. When, with his comrades, he 
was made prisoner, the prospects of 
a law career or any career for him 
in Russia vanished. The prisoners 
were released after a few weeks, 
and Efron found his way first to Fin- 
land and later to Germany. In Berlin 
he made a living representing a firm 
of stockbrokers. On the side he dealt 
in cigarette papers and took a flyer 
in Eskimo Pie. In Leipzig he sold 
ten thousand pieces of Eskimo Pie in 
one day to people who had never 
heard of the stuff before. He learned 
that you could make mass sales of 
a new product. 

Efron had always had an interest 
in the technique and philosophy of 
mass production. Possibly the Eski- 
mo Pie episode decided him to go to 
the country where the pies and other 
mass production products had their 
home. In any case, shortly after the 
Leipzig pioneering in 1927 he came 
to America and got a job as a bank 
clerk. Thus, ten years after the fall 
of the Winter Palace, the Bolshevik 
victory began to influence American 
banking. 

That influence was slow in develop- 
ing. Efron was a foreigner and only 
a clerk, and promotion in banks is 
notoriously slow. Working in the 
teller’s cage, he noticed the objec- 
tions of customers toservice charges. 
They did not understand why they 
should be charged if their accounts 
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Everyone with a dollar can now have a checking account. Cost is five cents a trans- 


were low and not charged if their 
accounts were large. As chief clerk 
he got an insight into the confusion 
of mind among the bankers them- 
selves on the subject of service 
charges. It appeared that many cus- 
tomers were being charged for the 
expenses of departments they never 
used. 

His break came in 1932, when he 
was made assistant cashier. He un- 
dertook a thorough study of service 
charges, and came to the conclusion 
that charging an arbitrary dollar or 
more a month when an account was 





Alexander Efron, nickel banker 


below a certain level was not satis- 
factory either to the public or to the 
bank. Nor was the fairer but clumsy 
plan of allowing a certain number of 
free transactions for every hundred 
dollars of average deposits and 
charging when activity exceeded 
this shifting limit. 

He knew that the public wanted a 
checking service. He knew that they 
were perfectly willing to pay for what 
they wanted. His. own studies: and 
those of other ‘bankers’ showed that 
the total cost of handling a check 





The system may revolutionize American banking 


varied from two cents to five cents, 
depending upon the volume and over- 
head of the bank. With the proper 
set-up, then, it would be possible to 
sell checks for a nickel apiece and 
make a profit. 

This fitted in with Mr. Efron’s 
philosophy and observation of mass 
production. People paid out nickels 
readily. For nickels they bought 
cough drops, candy, magazines, sub- 
way rides, and many a necessity or 
facilitator of modern life. There was 
a whole merchandising classification 
known as “nickel catchers”. That 
was where bank checks belonged. He 
asked individual customers of the 
bank if they wanted such a system. 
You bet they wanted it. 

With this objective possessing 
him—of designing a checking serv- 
ice stripped down to its essentials, 
yet giving the public everything the 
public wanted—Mr. Efron devised 
new bookkeeping forms which were 
easier to handle. He got Burroughs 
to build him bookkeeping machines 
which were faster than those in or- 
dinary use. From the practice of the 
utility companies he borrowed a 
check sorting device, hitherto un- 
used in banks. 

In the summer of 1935 he was 
ready. With the aid of a good press 
agent, another essential in mass pro- 
duction, Mr. Efron’s bank announced 
the CheckMaster system. One dollar 
opens an account. No minimum bal- 
ance is required. There is no peri- 
odic service charge. A _ nickel is 
charged for each transaction, check 
or deposit, and cancelled checks are 
mailed to customers every three 
months. 

It was the press agent’s idea to 
have Jimmy Braddock open the first 
CheckMaster account. Next in line 
were a couple of chorus girls. With 
or without this help, the public re- 
alized that CheckMaster was some- 
thing it had wanted for a long time. 
Arthur Brisbane wrote it up in the 
world’s highest priced column. New 
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by Lirheipdion Woodk 


Yorkers wondered what this Na- 
tional Safety Bank was which had 
started the new service. Few of them 
had ever heard of it before. 

National Safety Bank and Trust 
Company was a small institution 
with its head office located in the 
garment center on Broadway, near 
the border of the theatrical district. 
It had about 6,000 customers and 
three small branches. But the new 
customers who followed Jimmy 
Braddock to get their nickel checks 
soon threatened to crowd National 
Safety out of its modest quarters. 
The threat is now being made good, 
for an average of 4200 people come 
into the bank every day, and 1847 
people came in during one hour be- 
tween 11 and 12 on a recent Satur- 
day. So the CheckMaster depart- 
ment is going to move across the 
street and become a bank on its own, 
just to serve the 35,000 depositors it 
has acquired in less than a year and 
a half. 

But you do not have to crowd your 
way into the bank in order to make 
a deposit or even to commence busi- 
ness relationships with Mr. Efron. 
He has a leaflet with a picture of a 
mail box on it and the boast “We 
have a teller’s window on every cor- 
ner!” He will send you signature 
cards and instructions so that you 
can open your account by mail. Mail 
deposits are acknowledged by post- 
cards, because it costs only a cent, 
and to thwart habitual postcard 
readers the amount of the deposit 
is not mentioned. Mail deposits now 
average upwards of 400 a day. 

There are customers in every state 
in the Union and in many Latin 
American and European countries. 
Mostly they are people who do some 
business in New York. A number 
of Cunard Line officers, for example, 
use CheckMaster accounts. They are 


Book-keeping production line 
on checks runs 24 hours a day 
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A few of Mr. Efron’s 35,000 new customers 


paid in London, but need a checking 
account when in New York. 

The average number of transac- 
tions in an account is 15 or 16 a 
month. CheckMaster has got its to- 
tal cost down to about 2% cents a 
transaction, so it looks as if Nation- 
al Safety were making a net profit 








on the nickel check busi- 
ness of over $100,000 a 
year. This is without fig- 
uring any earnings on the 
$2,000,000 of deposits in 
the CheckMaster ac- 
counts. The idea is sim- 
ply to furnish a transfer 
service, not, as Mr. Dooley 
said of other bankers, ‘“‘to 
keep your money safe by 
lending it to somebody 
else.” 

The average balance in 
CheckMaster accounts is 
around $60. This same 
figure holds in the seven- 
teen other banks in vari- 
ous parts of the country 
and in small and large 
communities which Mr. 
Efron has licensed to use 
the CheckMaster system. 
Oddly enough the $60 
average is the same figure 
which Prof. Irving Fish- 
er’s students found to be 
the average bank or pocket 
money reserve for a large 
sample of people they 
studied. 

Other banks are taking 
up the idea, but not all 
of them are installing the 
system which is administered by Mr. 
Efron’s CheckMaster Corporation, a 
concern separate from the National 
Safety Bank. The other banks do not 
quite seem to have got Mr. Efron’s 
interpretation of mass production. 
National City Bank, although it was 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Is the window fireproof? Water is thrown on heated glass to find out 


A laboratory supported by manufacturers 


discovers whether glass is shatter-proof, 





whether extinguishers put out fires, etc. 
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Making America SAFE! 













































ECENTLY a St. Louis housewife re- 
turned from a two-weeks’ vaca- 
tion to find that in the last-moment 
rush of getting off she had left an 
electric flatiron attached. The house 
was still standing, though the iron 
had not only charred its way through 
the board but through the floor as 
well and was dangling by its cord in 
the basement! 

That the iron had not set the 
house afire was more than a mere 
bit of luck. This particular iron 
couldn’t set anything afire. To learn 
why it couldn’t, we must go to the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories where 
electric heaters and stoves, oil burn- 
ers, waffle irons, toys, and hundreds 
of other appliances and materials in 
common use are put to the most ex- 
acting tests for safety. The Labora- 
tories had flatly rejected the first 
model of that iron because it did set 
materials ablaze. Redesign had 
made it safe. 

Half the products submitted to 
Underwriters’ Laboratories are re- 
jected on the first test. Of those re- 
jected, about half are redesigned 
and modified until they pass. Hence 
when you see a U.L. label on a pur- 
chase, or find it on a list of appli- 
ances approved, you can know it is 
safe and probably foolproof. 

The testing idea began at the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair in 1893—the first 
to use electricity on a grand scale. 
Fires broke out on the grounds with 
alarming frequency. The National 
Board of Fire Underwriters sent an 
engineer, William Henry Merrill, to 
Chicago to look into the causes of 
these fires. Most of them had re- 
sulted from faulty wiring or from 
appliances in whose design the fire 
hazard was neglected. Merrill made 
recommendations, some of which 
were followed. After the Fair he 
set up a small private laboratory. 
In 1901 the fire underwriters’ board 
made the Merrill shop its national 
testing station. 

Since then the testing has been 
constantly enlarged to meet the pub- 
lic demand for safety, the work be- 
ing supported by fees charged the 
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manufacturer. These fees are. based 


strictly on the costs of the tests. 
Civic organizations, engineering so- 
cieties, municipal authorities, and 
insurance companies have made 
safety a watchword so that many 
manufacturers voluntarily seek an 
authoritative judgment on their prod- 
uct and others are forced by senti- 
ment to obtain it. In sixty cities and 
in two states there are now laws re- 
quiring that all electrical goods be 
subjected to tests for safety. 

From Merrill’s modest shop the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories have 
grown to three large testing plants 
in Chicago, San Francisco, and New 
York. The personnel consists of 
300 engineers at the plants and 200 
traveling inspectors in the field. 
First a product is tested from speci- 
mens submitted by the manufac- 
turer. Periodic inspection and test- 
ing of the output at the factory as- 
sures that the standard once ap- 
proved is maintained. Inspectors in 
175 centers throughout the country 
attend to that. In addition, the 
Laboratories have a fleet of trucks 
equipped as traveling test stations. 
Engineers manning these trucks buy 
up approved products at retail and 
test them on the spot as a further 
check against danger. 

In the Chicago station I saw a 
portable electric heater on test. The 
cord had already been tried out by 
running excess current through it, 
then a special twisting machine had 
doubled and twisted it several thou- 
sand times while it was carrying 
current, after which it was examined 
closely for any break or wear. The 
cord passed had this test. 

Then the heater was plugged in 


Two gallons of gaso- 
line are set afire to 
test the extinguisher 
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on ordinary domestic current and 
two layers of cheese-cloth were 
thrown over the guard. Presently 
the cloth blackened, charred through, 
but did not burst into flame. Next, 
the heater was put into another ad- 
justment, almost vertical, and two 
fresh cloths thrown over it. Again, 
blackening, charring, but no flame. 
Some heaters, the engineer ex- 
plained, may not set the cloth aflame 
in one position, but may in another. 
This ‘drape-test” is made on the 
assumption that a window curtain 
may blow across the heater, a 
woman or child stand with skirts 
against the guard, or that somebody 
may lay a diaper, a towel, or a 
handkerchief across the ,guard to 
dry. 

For the tip-over test, the heater 
was upset on two layers of cheese- 
cloth across a soft pine board. Of 





Testing an electrical 
switch for overload 
capacity is hazardous 


course the heater charred the cloth 
and the board underneath; but 
neither cloth nor board burst into: 
flame or showed glowing embers, 
though the heater was left in that 
position for an hour. 

Then the wall-test, with the heat-° 
er left running an hour as near to a 
pine board wall as its base would 
permit. Again no flame, no glowing 
embers. This test was repeated sev- 
eral times at different distances 
from the wall, for some heaters have 
focal lengths as do lenses, at which 
distance they concentrate their heat. 
But again no flame, no glowing 
embers. 

That heater got an O.K. It is not 
entirely a matter of temperature. A 
badly designed 600-watt heater may 
set fire to cloth instantly; a well-de- 
signed 1000-watt heater may be 
quite safe in all positions. 

Electric stoves are placed in a 
corner six inches from two pine 
board walls, turned on full tilt, oven 
and all burners, while an engineer 
records the temperature on the 
walls. Should they go above 194°F., 
which is well below the ignition 
point of wood, the stove is sent back 
for redesign. Kerosene stoves simi- 
larly are tested for explosion haz- 
ard, tank leakage, overflooding...Of 
the 161,895 oil stoves shipped by 
makers last year, 58 percent were 
labelled safe by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. In the previous year 
only 26 percent were O.K.’d. 

Not long ago a friend got a nasty 
shock and burn from her waffle iron. 










Fire-resisting roof 
material is tested by 
a wind-fanned flame 


The insulation at the hinge had be- 
come broken through constant open- 
ing and closing, and her hand acci- 
dentally came in contact with a live 
wire. She might have been killed, 
for domestic current can kill if the 
conditions are such that the current 
flows through the vital organs. U.L. 
engineers consider no device or 
equipment is safe if, under any con- 
dition, a current in excess of one 
one-hundredth of an ampere can 
flow from the device through the 
body. My friend’s waffle iron had 
not been passed by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 

They test the insulation of waffle 
irons by putting them into a ma- 
chine that opens and closes them 
6000 times while they carry current. 
Then, for the heat test, the waffle 
iron is placed on a board covered 
with tissue paper, and allowed to 
run for an indefinite period without 
batter, until all parts of the iron get 
as hot as they ever will. The tem- 
peratures are measured and must be 
within safe limits. The tissue paper 
and board under the‘iron may char 
but must not glow or flame. Electric 
coffee percolators, hot water heat- 
ers, bed-pads and other appliances 
are subjected to similar tests, the 
latter being run continuously for 
500 hours and also bent 15 times a 
minute for eight straight hours. 

In testing electrical toys, Under- 
writers’ Laboratories realizes that 
the misuse of toys by children is in- 
evitable and so they try to foresee 
these things and safeguard the user 
from serious harm. Whether the 
toys work is a secondary matter to 
them. The heating element in a toy 
electric stove, for instance, must be 
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set slightly below the top surface 
and covered so that neither hands 
nor clothes can come into direct con- 
tact with it. Sometimes children 
complain that these stoves won’t 
cook. Well, it is up to the manu- 
facturer to combine efficiency with 
safety—if he can. 

The chances are that the oil-burn- 
er in your basement is safe—be- 
cause of 178,853 domestic oil-burn- 
ers produced in 1935, 91 percent 
were approved by U.L. In 1918 only 
one domestic oil-burner in the 
United States had U.L. approval. 
Today 200 different makes are on 
the accepted list. Each burner is 
run the equivalent of 30 days’ serv- 
ice, started, stopped, started hun- 
dreds of times, with special atten- 
tion to the accurate timing of ig- 
nition and fuel injection. The con- 
trol that cuts off fuel supply in case 
of interruption of flame or failure 
of ignition is vital. Should oil con- 
tinue to spray into the hot fur- 
nace, vaporizing against the hot 
walls of the firebox, and then the 
flame suddenly resume, an explosion 
is likely. An oil-burner may use 
one gallon of fuel or ten gallons to 
produce the same heat. That is no 
concern of U.L. engineers. They are 
interested only in safety. 

The muffler on your car was test- 
ed by U.L. engineers to make cer- 
tain that it will not burst and allow 
flame to shoot out. It was also 
tested for overheating. Your carbu- 
retor installation was tested against 
dangerous flooding and backfire, the 
gasoline tank for proper thickness, 
anti-corrosion, strength of mounting. 

Lately a Chicago housewife struck 


Redhot safe dropped 
three floors to test 
fireproof qualities 


a match that sputtered and threw 
shreds of flame about like fireworks. 
Her dress was burned, and she re- 
alized that a box of matches like 
that was a menace. Knowing of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, she got 
their list of approved products and 
found that certain matches were 
tested. Her grocer was glad enough 
to stock them. 

This is the sort of thing every- 
body should do, especially people 
living in places that don’t require 
laboratory testing. In the case of 
appliances whose makers are all 
well known, virtually all are ap- 
proved. But with such things as 
certain electrical gadgets, lamps, 
heaters, hair-curlers, and what-not, 
some of whose makers are small 
and obscure, whose output is hard 
to trace, you will have to watch for 
the label of approval, or insist on 
seeing the U.L. list of approved 
products. 

It has been said that hazards from 
modern inventions are greater than 
primitive man faced in the jungle. 
It need not be so, for Underwriters’ 
Laboratories is fighting in a thou- 
sand ways to protect us from the 
perils of our own ingenuity. 
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CONGRESS 


and C. ongzessmen 


HE central government of our 

country is ordinarily the -most 
hazardous of all subjects for a New 
Year prophet. Yet one fact seems 
doubly clear in contrast with the con- 
fused uncertainty of other matters; 
it is that the federal government ‘is 
assuming an importance in relation 
to all the citizens greater than in any 
period since the test of Unionism in 
our Civil War. 

This importance may be measured 
not only in terms of change to be 
made or sought for in the institutions 
of government itself, but also, and to 
a still greater degree, in the effects 
which such change might bring to the 
lives and fortunes of the people. If 
we think of our government as an 
official mechanism for the regulation 
of economic relationships and the pro- 
motion of social progress, we ought 
to consider whether or not it is in all 
respects a high-class, up-to-date 
mechanism, or whether at certain 
points it is obsolete and requires 
overhauling. There has never been a 
better time than the present for 
seeking an answer to such queries. 

From various directions there 
come demands for taking further 
functions away from the people and 
from the states, and adding to the 
power of the federal government to 
control our business and invade our 
lives. The need for such change, to 
those who recognize it at all, appears 
to be so great and so urgent as to 
justify, if the question should arise, 
a re-writing of our fundamental law, 
and a re-organization of the courts 
which administer it. 

A phrase which became current a 
few years ago, and already shows 
signs of too hard usage, is as signif- 
icant as it is meaningless. The 
“changing economic and social or- 
der”; could any order be either eco- 
nomic or social, without being also a 
constantly and rapidly changing one? 
The vital and important thing about 
our order, political as well as eco- 
nomic and social, is that we are aware 
of it, that we are taking. the trouble 
to try to understand it, almost for 
the first time in our generation. It 
is at once as strange and as familiar 
as the soles of our feet; and we stand 
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in very much the same relation to it, 
with about equal chances of changing 
it except by violent means or slow 
evolution. 

From long habit we think of “the 
government” as an abstraction, per- 
sonified, until very recent times, only 
by letter carriers, and customs and 
tax collectors. It is a sobering and 
terrifying fact that, for the first time 
since the Bill of Rights was added to 
the Constitution, any considerable 
number of our citizens have learned 
to fear their own government. This 
new-found dread is of a different sort 
from that which made the first draft 
of the Constitution seem an imper- 
fect plan for a republic; the issue 
now is not one of protecting the dig- 
nity and sovereignty of states, but 
one of preserving the liberties of 
people, as individuals and in volun- 
tary association. 

That this should be true is in itself 
not surprising, in view of the extra- 
ordinary demands made on the fed- 
eral government during the past few 
years, and the equally extraordinary 
increase in powers granted to it, or 
assumed by it on default of local 
governments. But the tradition and 
the political experience of the Ameri- 
can people would seem to suggest 
strongly the need for strengthened 
rather than diminished safeguards, 
that the expanding powers of central 
government may be still more clearly 
defined and controlled. 

The trend of the popular demand, 
however, has recently appeared to be 
in an opposite direction, with an in- 
creasing impatience of all restraints, 
constitutional and judicial, on the 
free power of the executive and legis- 
lative branches. Never before in their 
history have our citizens been so 
cheerfully willing to delegate the au- 
thorities as well as the responsibili- 
ties of their governance. 

What ever may have been the de- 
ficiencies of the framers of the Con- 
stitution in providing for the unfore- 
seen complexities of our own times, 
they did at least work in a spirit and 
with an intent which our generation 
can still approve; and they did sense 
an inevitable and eternal conflict, in 
the practice of government. 





This was expressed .with forceful 
simplicity in the constitution of one 
of the first of our commonwealths: 
“The legislative department shall 
never exercise the executive and ju- 
dicial powers or either of them; the 
executive shall never exercise the 
legislative or judicial powers or eith- 
er of them; the judicial shall never 
exercise the legislative and executive 
powers or either of them, to the end 
that it may be a government of laws 
and not of men.” 

The means to an end, suggested in 
that rigid division of powers, have 
been followed throughout our consti- 
tutional history, and have never been 
seriously called into question. But 
the end itself, however universally it 
may be recognized as a desirable one, 
is an elusive ideal. 

The perpetuation of truly demo- 
cratic institutions requires a realistic 
concern over both the laws and the 
men who make them; the quality of 
the men who apply them, and the 
needs of the men who are to observe 
them. William Penn well understood 
the relationship between men and 
their governments: ‘Governments, 
like clocks, go from the motion men 
give them; and as governments are 
made and moved by men, so by them 
they are ruined too.” 

Because, under our system, the 
Congress not only plays a major part 
in shaping our current government, 
but also reflects, or should reflect, 
our attitude toward it, there is every 
reason for our trying to understand 
it as thoroughly and as usefully as 
possible. Not only does Congress 
make our laws; it provides our chief 
means of communication with that 
abstraction which every government 
seems doomed to become. It is prac- 
tically the only effective means we 
have of taking part in the govern- 
ment; and hence of protecting us 
from each other, even, on occasion, © 
from ourselves. 

In the pages which follow, an at- 
tempt will be made to analyze Con- 
gress: partly as a continuing institu- 
tion, but chiefly as a collection of rep- 
resentative men, charged for a time 
with the duty of finding solutions for 
our most pressing common problems, 
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CONGRESS 


ITS PLACE AND FUNCTION 


HE legislative body of the United 

States, like the parliaments of 
most nations, had its origin in the 
idea of defense; defense against any 
usurpation of power which might 
work against the public interest. In 
the case of parliaments which came 
into being against the opposition of 
autocrats or dominant minorities, the 
power to be guarded against was 
identifiable and specific. With the 
young American republic, the power 
to be circumvented was one which 
existed only in prospect, necessarily 
vague in character, but visualized 
mainly as an unduly strong execu- 
tive, an uncontrollably vigorous cen- 
tral authority. 

One of the first concerns of the 
framers of the Constitution was to 
prevent the emergence of any such 
power; and to provide means for de- 
stroying or starving it, if it should 
emerge. But the strong sense of in- 
dependent sovereignty in each of the 
states required also special safe- 
guards against the power of the asso- 
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ciation of states, and a clear defini- 
tion of the rights of each, leaving to 
the individual state the task of mak- 
ing its peace—under a guarantee of 
a republican form of government— 
with its own citizens. 

The two concepts of state and fed- 
eral power were carried over into the 
composition of the two houses of 
Congress. The division into two 
houses, the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, followed the traditional 
division of the British Parliament in- 
to Lords and Commons, although the 
notion of a class or prestige distinc- 
tion between the two was not implied 
in the American division. The Sen- 
ators, two from each state, directly 
represented the states, and were orig- 
inally elected by state legislatures; 
the Representatives, elected directly 
by the people and in proportion to 
population (with at least one for each 
state) were to represent the people 
at large, with less thought of states. 

The Senate was not intended, in a 
legislative sense, to be the senior 
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body; and in fact has less power, 
with respect to money bills, than the 
House. The pay of members is the 
same in both houses. Senators, how- 
ever, were elected for terms of six 
years, and Representatives for only 
two. Since in the first Congress there 
were only sixty-five members of the 
House; and since then, as now, some 
states had only one Representative, 
but two Senators, the distinction of 
membership in the smaller house was 
less marked than now, with ninety- 
six Senators and four hundred and 
thirty-five Representatives. 

Congress functions somewhat dif- 
ferently from the legislative bodies 
of the other two major democracies 
—England and France. American 
congressmen are elected for fixed 
terms, which they fill without fear of 
sudden electoral death at the hands 
of a restless or dissatisfied voting 
populace. Their relationship with 
the executive is markedly different 
from that under the cabinet form of 
government, in which the executive 
is chosen from and by the legislative 
body, and is subject to recall or re- 
placement without impeachment for- 
malities. In France and England a 
premier can be deposed on adverse 
parliamentary vote at a moment’s no- 
tice, ensuring flexibility and com- 
plete codperation between executive 
and legislative. 

Woodrow Wilson, while an under- 
graduate student at Princeton, in the 
seventies, advocated the cabinet form 
of government for the United States, 
pointing out that our traditional sys- 
tem inevitably led to committee gov- 
ernment. In England a premier can 
dissolve Parliament and call a gen- 
eral election almost at will; in France 
the deputies are elected for four-year 
terms, but they can vote the premier 
out of office at will. Hence, France 
has many premiers, and England, 
with its more stable parliamentary 
system, has surprisingly few. 

Wilson’s views.on the power ac- 
quired by committees (as described 
in his well-known volume “Congres- 
sional Government”’ ) have been recog- 
nized as having weight, but the ma- 
jority of observers feel that the com- 
mittees of both houses function more 
efficiently than the whole bodies 
could. Some criticism has been di- 
rected at the multiplicity of commit- 
tees, but in general the divisions 
have been made wisely and only on 
some measure of necessity. In 1921 
the Senate cut down its committees 
from 74 to 33, the present number. 
The House works through 47 stand- 
ing committees. Formerly appoint- 
ments to committees were made by 
the Speaker of the House, but under 
the change in rules made in 1911 
committees are now elected. The 
Senate, which considers the Vice- 
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President to be an outsider, has al- 
ways elected its committees. 

The power of the Speaker has been 
considerably reduced by this change; 
but he is still probably the second 
most important figure in the national 
government, although all of his acts 
are subject to reversal by a majority 
vote of the House. 

The House committees do not have 
complete power to delay considera- 
tion of a bill; on the petition of 145 
members (one-third of the House) a 
committee may be discharged, where- 
upon any bill under its consideration 
comes before the House at once. 

The House rules are much more 
voluminous and precise than those of 
the Senate: 170 pages of fine print, 
against 46 for the Senate. Most im- 
portant of the House rules, in the 
opinion of the public, is the limita- 
tion on debates. No member is per- 
mitted to speak for more than five 
minutes during consideration of a 
bill, unless he receives the unanimous 
consent of the House. Few members 
of the House attempt oratory, and 
votes in the House are seldom 
changed by debate. 

The Senate, with greater delibera- 
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NY account of the leadership in 

Congress must include something 

not mentioned in the textbooks, 

something peculiar to the present sit- 

uation. That is the unprecedented 

influence of the Vice-President, John 
N. Garner. 

According to the blueprints, the 
Vice-President is supposed to spend 
his time waiting for something to 
happen to the President. In order to 
keep him occupied, the constitutional 
fathers gave him the task of presid- 
ing over the Senate, a routine task 
carrying no powers whatever except 
that of voting in case of a tie. His 
role was visualized as that of a pre- 
siding officer, not a leader. Seldom 
has a Vice-President stepped outside 
of that nominal role. 

However, John N. Garner is an ex- 
ceptional person, and for that reason 
he occupies a position of influence 
far beyond that contemplated in the 
constitution. When he was elected 
Vice-President, he had served thirty 
years in the House as a Representative 
from Texas, rising to the position of 
minority leader and then to the 
speakership during the last two years 
of the Hoover Administration. Dur- 
ing his House career, Garner was 
able, aggressive and popular, one of 
the most popular men of his time in 
the House. In both houses of Con- 
gress, personal popularity counts for 
more than anything else, except pos- 
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tion, operates on its little-known 
Rule XXII: “If at any time a motion, 
signed by sixteen Senators, to bring 
to a close the debate upon any pend- 
ing measure is presented to the Sen- 
ate, the Presiding Officer shall at 
once state the motion to the Senate, 
and one hour after the Senate meets 
on the following calendar day but 
one, he shall lay the motion before 
the Senate and direct that the Secre- 
tary call the roll, and, upon the ascer- 
tainment that a quorum is present, 
the Presiding Officer shall, without 
debate, submit to the Senate by an 
aye-and-nay vote the question: ‘Is it 
the sense of the Senate that the de- 
bate shall be brought to a close?’ 
And if that question shall be decided 
in the affirmative by a two-thirds 
vote of those voting, then said meas- 
ure shall be the unfinished business 
to the exclusion of all other business 
until disposed of. Thereafter no 
Senator shall be entitled to speak in 
all more than one hour on the pend- 
ing measure, the amendments there- 
to, and motions affecting the same, 
and it shall be the duty of the Pre- 


siding Officer to keep the time of each © 


Senator who speaks.” 
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sibly seniority. Garner had both. 
In addition to this, his Texas col- 
leagues, by virtue of long service, 
rose under the seniority system to 
many of the important chairman- 
ships in the House, which they now 
hold. 

Garner is fortunate also in his 
standing at the White House. First 
of all, President Roosevelt owed his 
nomination in 1932 to the fact that 
the Garner delegates were thrown to 
him during the deadlock which had 
threatened to prevent him from ac- 
quiring a two-thirds majority. Roose- 
velt always has been grateful for 
that. Again, the nature of the New 
Deal program was such that it re- 
quired the delegation of a considera- 
ble power to the executive. Roose- 
velt has used Garner as a liaison 
with Congress, to keep the atmos- 
phere in the legislative body as sweet 
as possible toward the White House. 

As Democratic leader of the House 
during the Hoover Administration, 
Garner was the most active baiter of 
Andrew W. Mellon and the Hoover 
regime. Yet he is more conservative 
than the New Deal, and is regarded 
as a steadying influence in the pres- 
ent Administration. 

In the Senate, the backbone of the 
Administration leadership rests with 
a group headed by the Majority 
Leader, Joseph T. Robinson of Ar- 
kansas, and including such men as 
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Robert F. Wagner of New York, Pat 
Harrison of Mississippi, James F. 
Byrnes of South Carolina, who often 


acts as the White House Spokesman - 


on the Senate floor. Joseph F. Guf- 
fey of Pennsylvania, a new member 
but an energetic and fast-moving pol- 
itician, has the prestige of having 
turned his state from its traditional 
place as the largest Republican 
stronghold in the country into a Dem- 
ocratic area of occupation. 

Senator Robinson was elected to 
the House thirty-five years ago, and 
has served in Congress continuously 
since then, except for a few days 
when he held the office of governor 
of Arkansas while switching over to 
the Senate. He has been Democratic 
leader of the Senate since 1922. As 
conservative, by nature, as an old- 
time Pennsylvania Republican, Rob- 
inson has not a!ways been happy un- 
der his duty of steering New Deal 
legislation through the Senate. 

Next to Robinson, the most influ- 
ential member probably is Byrnes, 
often called the unofficial Administra- 
tion leader of the Senate. Small, 
wiry, agile, likeable, Byrnes has been 
able to smooth out situations which 
were beyond the more heavy-handed, 
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hot-tempered Robinson. He is much 
more the President’s type, personal- 
ly, than Robinson. 

Most conspicuous in the legislative 
record of Congress under the New 
Deal is the imprint of Wagner. He 
was one of the key figures in shaping 
the National Industrial Recovery 
Act and steered it through the Sen- 
ate; and he rendered the same serv- 
ice to the Social Security Act. He 
has labored for months on housing 
legislation; and if anything comes 
of that, it will be due in large part to 
his efforts. In all social and labor 
legislation, Wagner’s influence has 
been great. Formerly a Tammany 
leader in the legislature at Albany, 
afterwards a judge, long an intimate 
and protege of Al Smith in New 
York City, Wagner is a skilful par- 
liamentary workman. Also he has a 
unique combination of conservative 
judgment and a progressive social 
viewpoint, which makes him the 
soundest, most effective, and most in- 
telligently sympathetic New Dealer 
on the Democratic side in the Senate. 
Only the fact that he was born in 
Germany prevents him from being 
the obvious heir to Roosevelt. 

Harrison, a Mississippi Democrat 
of mildly progressive tendencies, 
served in the House and reached the 
Senate through the support of the 
Wilson Administration, which assist- 
ed in his nomination as an act of re- 
prisal against Vardaman who had 
opposed the Wilson war policy. Per- 
sonally popular, effective as a critic 
in Senate debate, he was one of the 
most devastating Senate opponents 
of the Hoover Administration. As 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, in charge of Administration 
tax legislation, he has not been so 
successful. 

Guffey, still in his first term, in- 
troduced the Guffey coal act on be- 
half of John L. Lewis and the United 
Mine Workers, but he is mentioned 
in this group chiefly because of his 
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rapid rise in power, due to the fact 
that he represents the second largest 
state, just recently turned Democrat- 
ic. Guffey is more active thus far in 
building up his personal influence 
backstage among the Senators, but 
he seems destined in a short time to 
be one of the most powerful men in 
the Senate, as he now is in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In addition to these first-line fig- 
ures, there are a number of Demo- 
cratic senators, newer men, who are 
on the way up. Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
of Wyoming is one of these. He rep- 
resents only three electoral votes, 
but he is a thoroughly seasoned pol- 
itician, highly intelligent, diplomatic, 
and much-liked. O’Mahoney is promi- 
nent now because of his federal in- 
corporation bill, which will be in- 
tensely debated during the coming 
session, as a possible alternative to 
NRA. Mostly, during his three years 
of service, he has been concerned 
with legislation of special interest to 
the Mountain States, and in laying 
the groundwork in his own state for 
the Democratic sweep which has now 
made Wyoming all-Democratic. 

Bennett Clark, of Missouri, is be- 
ing watched closely because he is a 
potential candidate for the presiden- 
tial nomination in 1940. He is now 
serving his first term, and is up for 
reélection next year. If he is re- 
turned, as is expected, he will there- 
upon become a very prominent fig- 
ure in the presidential picture. 

Son of the late Speaker Champ 
Clark, Bennett was parliamentarian 
of the House from 1913 to 1917, when 
he went to war. In the Senate, his 
most notable work has been as a 
member of the Nye munitions inves- 
tigating committee. He is still trying 
to amend the Social Security Act so 
that corporations operating private 
old-age pension systems shall be 
exempted from the federal plan. He 
was beaten when the measure was 
originally enacted, but still has wide 
support for his amendment. 

Ace of the senatorial inquisitors 
is Hugo Black of Alabama, who has 
inherited the mantle of the late 
Thomas J. Walsh, of Teapot Dome 
fame. Fearless, unyielding to pres- 
sure, Black goes at an investigation, 
whether of ocean-mail contracts, the 
shipping lobby, the utilities lobby, or 
whatever it may be, with the tenacity 
of a bull-dog and the spirit of a ter- 
rier. Whereas Walsh’s power lay in 
his plodding, patient thoroughness, 
Black’s comes from the ferocity of 
his attack and his skill in playing a 
witness. It is a role which he enjoys, 
and which serves the Democratic 
leadership usefully. 

Numerous other members should 
be mentioned because of their peri- 
odic importance. Wheeler of Mon- 
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tana is burrowing into the hidden 
story of financial manipulation of 
railroads, and may bring forth high- 
ly controversial legislation as a re- 
sult. Pittman of Nevada, chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
sponsors neutrality legislation for 
the Administration, but his first in- 
terest is “doing something for sil- 
ver.” Bankhead of Alabama, known 
for his compulsory cotton control 
act, is now sponsoring tenant farmer 
legislation which will come under dis- 
cussion this winter. 

Dissenting Democrats are some- 
what handicapped by the recent elec- 
tion, and particularly in the case of 
Carter Glass, who in his reélection 
campaign was obliged to reéstablish 
an entente cordiale with the Roose- 
velt Administration. His chief love 
is banking and federal reserve legis- 
lation, and because his ideas as to 
monetary policy have been so mark- 
edly at variance with those of Roose- 
velt, he has fought many losing bat- 
tles in the last four years. 

Another dissenter, Harry F. Byrd 
of Virginia, will be heard from this 
winter chiefly as a leader in an econ- 
omy campaign. Working with a 
staff of investigators, he has been 
gathering material for this during 
the last few months. 

Ellison Smith of South Carolina 
would be less prominent except that 
through seniority he is chairman of 
the Agriculture Committee, and thus 
has his hands on all Administration 
farm legislation. Hostile to the Ad- 
ministration, he walked out of the 
Philadelphia convention in disgust. 
He brings in Administration legisla- 
tion without making any secret of 
his distaste for it. He was a Tug- 
well-baiter, and is known as “Cotton 
Ed” because his critics like to say 
that he is against any measure unless 
it helps cotton. He is stigmatized as 
a Democratic Tory. 

Republicans, now reduced to still 
smaller numbers in the Senate, are 
too few to force even a roll-call when 
Democrats do not want to go on rec- 
ord. Their leader, Charles L. Mc- 
Nary of Oregon, has been regarded as 
a mild New Dealer, and was reélect- 
ed (as some people believe) because 
he refused to join in a campaign of 
wholesale denunciation last fall. 
Early in the New Deal, Roosevelt 
gratified McNary by starting Bonne- 
ville dam on the Columbia River near 
Portland, and perhaps he has been 
of less comfort to his more conserv- 
ative party members since. Mc- 


Nary always has been progressive, 
and is a shrewd politician. 

Borah falls into somewhat the 
same category, although he was bit- 
ter against NRA. Arthur Capper of 
Kansas is regarded as standing mid- 
way between the New Deal and the 
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old-time Republican orthodoxy. 

Vandenberg remains in the Senate 
as an outspoken Republican voice 
that is nationally known. He is like- 
ly enough to be a leading possibility 
for the 1940 presidential nomination. 

The House story is briefly told, 
because so rigid are the House rules 
that with the large Democratic ma- 
jority—too large in fact for efficiency 
— it is chiefly a matter of House lead- 
ers and the White House agreeing 
upon a program and then voting it 
through. 

Rayburn, who is expected to be the 
new Speaker, won his spurs as chair- 
man of the House Interstate Com- 
merce Committee under the New 
Deal, steering through to passage the 
highly technical and controversial 
stockmarket and utilities holding- 
company legislation. Popular, hard- 
working, intelligent, skilful in legis- 
lative technique, and naturally quite 
sympathetic with much of the New 
Deal, although not without some per- 
sonal reservations, he has been a 
practical and useful friend of the 
Administration, and is Roosevelt’s 
best helper in the House. 

Doughton of North Carolina, chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, is a strapping fellow, a 
truck horse for work, but elderly 
now and obliged to lean more and 
more upon others. He came into the 
House a quarter of a century ago, 
and reached his present place of pow- 
er through seniority. 

Buchanan, of Texas, chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, is a 
budget balancer at heart, and is said 
to have fumed and cursed at the 
continued spending of the Adminis- 
tration. His resentment at some of 
the legislation forced through has 
been ill-concealed; and although he 
has been practically powerless to put 
on the brakes up to now, he will 
have a more sympathetic hearing in 
Administration quarters hereafter. 

Marvin Jones, also of Texas, chair- 
man of the Agriculture Committee, 
has worked in close codperation with 
the Administration, and whatever 
Secretary Wallace wants, Jones is 
likely to try to grant. He is a good 
legislative workman, intelligent, and 
respected in the House. 

Sam D. McReynolds of Tennessee, 
as chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House is less con- 
spicuous because the Senate has 
rather a constitutional monopoly of 
foreign relations. However, expira- 
tion of existing neutrality legisla- 
tion in May, and the desirability of 
continuing it in some form, give Mc- 
Reynolds a highly important and 
difficult assignment for this session. 

Wright Patman of Texas is one 
of the few members who has left 
large foot-prints in recent history 
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solely through his own personal force 
—or perhaps the force of proposals 
which he was bold enough to make 
his own. Patman drove the bonus 
legislation through after it had been 
successfully vetoed by several presi- 
dents. He did not get what he want- 
ed, but he forced the majority into 
action by the growing popularity of 
his proposal to pay off the veterans 
in greenbacks. 

The preponderance of Democratic 
strength in the House is reflected in 
the more important posts of leader- 
ship, nearly all of which have fallen 
to southern, rather than New Deal 
members. This is due to the com- 
mittee system, to the custom of 
awarding chairmanships on the basis 
of seniority, and to the fact that the 
political life of southern members is 
longer than that of Democrats from 
the. North, East, or West. In the 
larger committees, those having 25 
members or more, the chairmen are 
from the following states: Agricul- 
ture, Texas; Appropriations, Texas; 
Banking and Currency, Alabama; 
Foreign Affairs, Tennessee; Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, Texas; 
Judiciary, Texas; Military Affairs, 
South Carolina; Naval Affairs, 
Georgia; Rivers and Harbors, Texas; 
Ways and Means, North Carolina. 

What sort of person is the aver- 
age Congressman? The House of 
Representatives is still preponder- 
antly a male assemblage; for, after 
nine congressional elections in which 
women have participated, there are 
only five women members of the 
House. 

The average age of members of the 
House is about 52 years. Constitu- 
tion-makers a century and a half 
ago provided that while one had to 
be 35 to serve as President, and 30 
to enter the Senate, 25 was old 
enough for a Representative. Yet 
only one member of the last House 
was under 30, only 27 were under 
40, and six were over 70. 
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More important, perhaps, is po- 
litical age, in terms of service in the 
House. The record shows that 269 
members of the House (nearly two- 
thirds of the whole membership) 
never served with any other Presi- 
dent than Franklin Roosevelt. Ninety- 
seven take their seats for the first 
time on Monday, January 4. At the 
other extreme are 33 old-timers who 
have sat in ten or more Congresses, 
the dean of them all having arrived 
just thirty years ago. About two- 
thirds of the members of the House 
are lawyers; a proportion which has 
held for some years. Of these, a 
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Congress is to be concerned not 

so much with new legislation as with 
revision and redefining of the old. 

Most far-reaching, both in itself 
and in its significance, is the Wheeler 
bill creating a federal railway sys- 
tem. Senator Wheeler of Montana 
would have the “United States Rail- 
ways”, a government corporation, 
take over the entire private railway 
system of the country. 

Factors that make government 
ownership of railroads a live issue 
are: present political tendencies, 
financial situation of the railroads, 
heavy government investment in rail- 
roads, the desire of owners of securi- 
ties of roads that are in bankruptcy 
to exchange them for government 
bonds, and the attitude of labor. 

Labor, besides pushing this rail- 
road legislation, is also asking a 30- 
hour week for all industries without 
decrease in weekly pay. The rail- 
roads say that the passing of such a 
“make work” bill, along with the 
full-crew bill and the train-length- 
limit bill, would saddle them with an 
additional $600,000,000 expense year- 
ly, and that government ownership 
would be inevitable under such laws. 
Left to themselves, they insist they 
can weather the financial storm. 

The 30-hour week bill backed by 
labor has no assurance of Adminis- 
tration support. But labor has other 
objectives—higher pay, permanent 
WPA, encouragement of the consum- 
er codperative movement, federal 
corporation licensing, and the shift- 
ing of the employees’ share of the 
social-security tax to the employers. 

Labor’s chief fight is against the 
minority of employers who break 
down the existing labor standards. 
The Council for Industrial Progress 
(under Major George L. Berry, presi- 
dent of the Pressmen’s Union) is to 
formulate bills carrying their own 
definition of interstate commerce as 
a “guide” to the Supreme Court. The 





considerable number have had ear- 
lier public service in state or county 


Offices. -.. ; 


In the Senate the proportion of 
lawyers is. even higher—70 of the 
96, in the Seventy-fourth Congress. 
The average age of Senators is high- 
er, as might be expected—fifty-nine, 
at the close of the last session. Sena- 
tors have had a_ proportionally 
longer experience of public service; 
33 of those in the last session had 
served in state legislatures, 25 had 
been members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and 17 had served as 
governors of their states. 
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purpose is to give the Court the idea 
of interstate commerce possessed by 
Congress and the Administration. 
Were that idea accepted, Congress 


would be given the power of labor 


regulation. 

This thought of forced government 
standards for labor must lead to a 
reconsideration of NRA. 

But more imminent in the coming 
Congress than direct NRA will be 
the flanking movements of labor reg- 
ulation. The Walsh-Healey Act, en- 
forcing minimum-wage and maxi- 
mum-hour agreements on govern- 
ment contracts of more than $10,000, 
is too full of loopholes to satisfy 
anyone. Some change is certain; it 
may be outright repeal, amendment 
making it apply only to those busi- 
nesses believed dominated by “chis- 
elers”, amendment broadening its 
scope by lessening the exemptions, 
or enactment of legislation provid- 
ing more direct federal control of 
the terms of industrial employment, 
which would eliminate the act entire- 
ly by incorporating its principles in 
a broader bill. 

Such a bill is that to be intro- 
duced by Senator Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey, Wyoming Democrat, which 
would require all business carrying 
on an interstate trade to secure cer- 
tificates of federal incorporation. 
These licenses would presumably be 
granted only to business firms agree- 
ing to abide by Congressional stand- 
ards of hours, wages, and trade prac- 
tices. Such standards would mean 
no child labor, no discrimination 
against women, and the guarantee 
of the right of collective bargaining. 

Voluntary pacts along the lines of 
NRA may develop within industries, 
as the move of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association indicates; 
but labor wants something more 
binding than a promise. Discussion 
of a constitutional amendment is 
well under way. 

What method is to be chosen in the 


contemplated amendment empower- 
ing Congress to regulate labor, is as 
yet undecided. Some would have it 
give direct labor and agricultural 
regulatory powers to Congress. 
Others would have it provide for 
federal incorporation of concerns in 
“federal commerce’’, using essential- 
ly the same means as the O’Mahoney 
bill would use, by regulating labor 
through licensing on terms to be 
dictated by Congress. Still others 
would redefine the powers of the 
Supreme Court and provide for over- 
riding an adverse decision by a two- 
thirds vote of Congress. Further sug- 
gestions are for changing the num- 
ber of justices—or for raising the 
required majority on a _ negative 
opinion to seven and two, or even to 
a unanimous negative vote of the en- 
tire nine. But the entire nine justices 
voted against NRA. 

The NRA attempted to regulate 
unfair trade practices between busi- 
nessmen themselves, in addition to 
regulating labor. After the demise 
of NRA the course of legislation 
against unfair trade practices ran 
concurrently with that of labor. 
Flanking movements were and are 
the theme. The Walsh-Healey Act 
and the forthcoming O’Mahoney Bill 
are steps on the highway of indirect 
legislation. 

But the chief regulatory measure 
against unfair trade practices is the 
Robinson-Patman Act, which out- 
laws price discriminations to differ- 
ent customers in equal sales. Busi- 
ness men throughout the country are 
arguing for and against it. In a re- 
cent survey forty per cent of the 
business men queried reported bene- 
fits from the Act; fifteen per cent 
more expect benefits. The Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of America 
found that seventy-five per cent of 
the food manufacturers, wholesale 
distributors, and retailers favored 
the intent of the Act. But the gar- 
ment manufacturers, on the other 
hand, are against fair trade legis- 
lation. Contention over the Act, 
therefore, will be strong in the new 
Congress. The Act, passed as anti- 
chain store legislation, is supposed 
to help the small business man. 

But there are numerous other 
business measures forthcoming. The 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion is to urge tight regulation of 


companies and of corporate reorgan- 


izations to lessen abuses in bank- 
ruptcy, receivership, and voluntary 
recapitalization proceedings. It is 
possible that states may be granted 
this supervision—but only if they 
follow federal standards. Some 
closer check on municipal reorgani- 
zations will be evolved. And the ex- 
tension of holding company legisla- 
tion will be asked. 
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The tariff question, of course, will 
rise again. The Reciprocity Act is to 
expire June 12, 1937. A battle is ex- 
pected over its renewal and the con- 
tinuation of the reciprocal tariff-re- 
duction treaties. 

The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, expiring July 1, 1937, is also up 
for renewal. The agency is backed 
by real estate men, by commercial 
bankers (who have found insured 
mortgages profitable), and by the 
building supplies manufacturers. Op- 
posing it are the mortgage bankers 
and the officers of building and loan 
associations. 

Modifications of the TVA will be 
attempted. A new food and drugs 
bill, the passage of which is more 
probable since the resignation of Rex 
Tugwell from the RA, will be taken 
under consideration. 

But business has not only to con- 
tend with labor and with direct, 
regulatory legislation, which it has 
faced for years; it has also to watch 
social legislation. The Social Se- 
curity Act, coming before the Su- 
preme Court this Spring, will, if it is 
upheld, probably be modified so that 
less comes from payroll taxes and 
more from ‘current federal revenues, 
which would make the final reserve 
fund closer to fifteen billion dollars 
than the forty-seven billion expected 
under the present provisions of the 
measure. Business men, fearing the 
piling up of the latter huge sum, 
agree heartily to the prospective 
modification, as a workable pay-as- 
you-go plan. 

But the present Act, says labor, is 
not broad enough. It should be ex- 
tended to include agricultural, do- 
mestic, and maritime workers, and 
the employees of small businesses. 
Labor would also place the unem- 
ployment tax on a “merit system,” 
whereby industries where unemploy- 
ment is greatest would pay the high- 
est unemployment insurance rates. 

The Social Security Act, if suc- 
cessful, should do away with most of 
relief legislation; but at the present 
time it is expected that another half 
billion will be asked for relief from 
the new Congress. Action taken at 
the recent Conference of Mayors de- 
manded a continuance of federal re- 
lief payments. 

In such stupendous amounts relief 
may mean more taxes. It means cer- 
tainly a prolongation of the time un- 
til the budget can be balanced. The 
amount of relief required, of course, 
depends on the degree of recovery 
that the country makes. It was with 
the purpose of increasing spending, 
and so stimulating recovery, that the 
corporate surplus tax was passed. 
The Administration asserts that the 
tax has accomplished its purpose 
either by forcing out dividends or by 
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encouraging pay raises and bonuses 
to employees. 

But business points out that the 
law is inequitable, that it hits the 
financially weak corporations rather 
than the strong. Officials of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, in re- 
sponse, are studying modifications 
of the most strongly protested as- 
pects of the law. 

But the hope of business for any 
repeal of the measure can hardly be 
based on the attitude of the Treasury, 
which gleefully points out that the 
forced declaration of dividends has 
pushed many incomes into higher in- 
come tax brackets. Thus the Treas- 
ury derives revenue either from the 
surplus tax itself or from the re- 
ceivers of heavy dividends. 

The Treasury is also giving much 
thought to the capital gains tax, 
which, prior to 1922, was included in 
the general income tax. In that year 
capital gains were put in a separate 
category and taxed a maximum of 
121% percent. Then, in 1934, capital 
gains again were put under general 
taxable income—a tax running as 
high as seventy-five per cent, al- 
though the law was modified to light- 
en the load if securities had been 
held over a period of years. In that 
form it gave no encouragement to 
speculation, but at the same time it 
created a buying market, which kept 
the true value of securities hidden, 
since selling was penalized. If the 
capital gains tax is separated from 
the income tax, there will probably 
be affixed to it some special tax to 
prevent any sudden sale of stocks 
with its derogatory effect on the 
trend of market prices. 

But taxes alone will not occupy 
Congress; the power of the RFC to 
make new loans will expire February 
1. A month later, on March 3, the 
authority of the Federal Reserve 
Board to accept government obliga- 
tions as collateral against Federal 
Reserve notes reaches its end. Both 
will be reconsidered. Legislation for 
internal credit control, widening the 
powers oflthe Federal Reserve Board 
with respect to the reserves held by 
member banks against deposits, is to 
be asked. The present reserves are 
huge. The bank authorities now 
have only limited means for con- 
trolling an inflationary credit trend 
once it gets under way. The tendency 
in recent years has been for the gov- 
ernment to recognize currency and 
credit control as a legitimate govern- 
ment function, to the end of restrain- 
ing inflationary credit expansion. 
Extension of the powers of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in flexible re- 
serve requirements is also probably 
to be asked. 

The Dollar Stabilization Fund, ex- 
piring January 30, will find a bill 
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seeking to make it permanent. The 
fund attempts to control the external 
value of the dollar. The new measure 
may include means for sterilizing fu- 
ture gold imports to forestall any 
temporary inflationary influence and 
to ease the deflationary effect of gold 
exports. Foreign investments in the 
United States—the so-called “hot 
money’”—amount to seven billion 
dollars. Bettering European con- 
ditions might bring a sudden with- 
drawal of much of that sum with a 
very bad effect both on the domestic 
market and on foreign exchange. 
Protection from foreign currency up- 
sets is sought by the Treasury in 
urging renewal of the power of the 
President to regulate the gold con- 
tent of the dollar. 

Wallace is also drawing up a 1937 
model of the AAA. The measure 
may embrace both crop control and 
crop prong ats The present AAA 
gives the Secretary of Agriculture 
practical control over important as- 
pects of the industry. But Louis J. 
Taber, Master of the National 
Grange, says that the farmers ought 
to formulate the agricultural poli- 
cies, with the state colleges and the 
federal government serving only as 
administrative machinery. And the 
Association of Commissioners and 
Secretaries of Agriculture in the 
Northeastern States wants no crop 
control legislation until its possible 
effects on all the states have been 
carefully studied. 

And finally, in view of the explo- 
sive nature of present European con- 
ditions, there will be further neutral- 
ity legislation to succeed the old Act 
expiring May 1. The present law 
covers mandatory embargoes on 
arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war to belligerents; the forthcom- 
ing bill will be stricter, and may add 
essential war supplies—oil, wheat, 
iron and steel. It is also expected to 
give some discretionary power to the 
President in the application of the 
embargoes. 
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HOW CAN THE MECHANISM BE 


IMPROVED? 


E have often expressed the 
opinion that experience points 
to certain remedies that would not 
revolutionize the government, nor 
alter its tested balances. We agree 
that the fathers of the republic draft- 
ed and adopted a fine constitution. 
We hope it will be long maintained. 
It is a wonderful thing that it has so 
well survived the wear and tear of a 
century and a half. Fortunately it 
has proved fairly elastic as to its 
mechanism, and also as to its distri- 
bution of burdens and prerogatives. 
But is it not true that before we 
go farther in the matter of increasing 
central-government prerogatives we 
ought to consider the mechanism it- 
self? Beginning with the Presi- 
dency, for example, is it not a fact 
that the Electoral College is obso- 
lete and that it might some time 
cause serious trouble? Is it not true 
that the Presidency would serve our 
purposes better if the incumbent 
were limited to a single term? We 
should not object to eight years, al- 
though reformers have usually fa- 
vored six. Nor should we object to 
renewed eligibility after an interval 
out of office. 

But it is upon Congress that these 
comments are endeavoring to focus 
the attention of the reader. Students 
may turn back the pages and ask why 
the two-year term for Representa- 
tives was decided upon in 1788. It is 
enough for most of us, however, to 
raise the question whether the short 
term has not been shown, by over- 
whelming experience, to afford one 
of the chief reasons why the House 
of Representatives lacks the pres- 
tige it ought to enjoy. 

The leading administrative func- 
tionaries hold office for at least four 
years. Many of them remain for 
long periods at the heads of bureaus 
and services. Senators sitting at the 
other end of the Capitol building are 
chosen for six years. The Federal 
judges are appointed for life. Diplo- 
macy has become a career, and many 
men are promoted and hold office for 
a long time in the dual foreign serv- 
ice. Officers of the army and navy, 
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many of whom are always on duty at 
Washington, have a tenure that ex- 
pires only when they are honorably 
retired at the age of sixty-four. 

Almost everywhere else in coun- 
tries having democratic government 
the members of representative as- 
semblies at central capitals are in 
high authority. Their prestige is 
due in large part to the fact that their 
first term is much more than a brief 
apprenticeship. Good service in this 
first period almost invariably re- 
sults in giving them further terms 
unless there is a decisive swing of 
the party pendulum. 

These representative assemblies in 
other popularly governed countries 
are nowhere chosen for so short a 
term as two years. The British House 
of Commons is elected for a five- 
year term. This is true also of the 
body that meets in the fine ‘parlia- 
ment building at Ottowa to make 
laws for the northern half of our own 
continent. In South Africa the pop- 
ular chamber is elected for five years, 
and the same thing is true of the 
“Dail Eireann” (the assembly that 
governs the Irish Free State). In 
France the Chamber of Deputies is 
elected for four years. Japan, also, 
has adopted the four-year term. 

In Argentina, where the national 
Congress consists of a Senate and a 
House of Deputies, the Senators are 
elected for nine years, retiring on a 
three-class system, while the Dep- 
uties hold office for four years, one- 
half being elected every two years. 
The Argentine President, it may be 
noted, serves for six years and be- 
comes eligible again only after a six- 
year period out of office. 

On the succeeding pages we are 
printing a full list of the 435 Rep- 
resentatives and 96 Senators who 
take their seats at Washington in 
the first week of January. Let us 
imagine the first-term new members, 
like so many freshmen entering col- 
lege, trying this month to adjust 
themselves to their awe-inspiring en- 
vironment. They find the commodi- 
ous rooms assigned to each member 
in the marble palace known as the 








“House Office Building’. Every mem- 
ber is appointed to certain standing 
committees; and these places are 
distributed with some appropriate 
relation to personal fitness and pref- 
erence. 

Washington has become an ex- 
pansive residential city, with accom- 
modations. various enough to meet 
requirements, as new members con- 
sider their private budgets. Allow- 
ances are granted to each member 
for the employment of clerks. One 
convenience after another has been 
devised, until the new Congressman 
finds that he has come into a life sur- 
prisingly attractive, and highly stim- 
ulating in its possibilities. Such 
perquisites as the franking privilege 
are not to be despised. The facilities 
of the Library of Congress are un- 
surpassed elsewhere in the world, and 
are endlessly inviting to the Con- 
gressmen of studious aptitudes. The 
Library meets the inquiring Con- 
gressman much more than half way, 
thanks to its accomplished experts 
and scholarly specialists. 

Everything surrounding him seems 
to offer an incentive that fairly thrills 
the new member. He makes high re- 
solves to learn the ways and meth- 
ods of the Chamber, and to do his 
committee work with diligence. He 
appreciates the friendliness of the 
old-timers from his own state or sec- 
tion, and accepts their tutelage. He 
means to rise by degrees to the 
heights of recognized statesmanship. 

But, alack and alas, he is too soon 
brought down from these noble as- 
pirations to some of the disillusion- 
ing realities. The pestering of un- 
abashed lobbyists besets him.-. The 
incessant demands of his constitu- 
ents give him little chance to read or 
think. Callers arrive every day from 
the counties that comprise his dis- 
trict. He cannot evade their claims 
upon his time and attention. Many 
of them are job-seekers, and they ex- 
pect him to take them to one depart- 
ment or another and introduce them 
favorably. Others have some sociai 
claims and must be entertained. 
Along with the stream of visitors, the 
letters pour in by thousands and 
most of them make requests that 
cannot be wholly disregarded. 

How can the new member of Con- 
gress study general measures like 
tax bills? How can he attend to 
special matters that come before his 
committees? What chance has he to 
grow in stature as a statesman, while 
his district of three hundred thou- 
sand people is making incessant de- 
mands upon him that would take the 
full time of half a dozen men? 

To appreciate all of this strain, 
and the confusion that too often re- 
sults, it is necessary to have known 
Congressmen at close range, and to 
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have seen them at Washington in 
their frequent work-a-day dilemmas 
as they slave for their constituents 
while also trying to give attention 
to their public duties. It is with a 
very high opinion of the honesty and 
capacity of individual members, and 
of the body as a whole, that these 
comments are written. 

Struggling through his first ses- 
sion at Washington, the new member 
finds that he must be preparing with- 
out delay for the primary elections. 
With several counties in his district, 
there are usually ambitious men who 
would like to take his place at Wash- 
ington. The Labor lobby reminds 
him that one or another of these po- 
litical rivals, back in his home dis- 
trict, is ready to take orders and has 
already promised to vote on every 
bill and every amendment as request- 
ed by “Labor”. 

But why can such people bully and 
humiliate the elective representa- 
tives of the people? What of per- 
sonal morale? What of official self- 
respect? Let us interpose the remark 
that it is not the labor lobby alone, 
that interferes, but many other so- 
called pressure groups, especially in 
recent years. Among them are such 
sectional groups as the silver kings 
of the far west, and the cotton barons 
of the south. They, too, are con- 
stantly engaged in this business of 
virtual intimidation at Washington. 


The lobbies are powerful enough 
separately; but they have learned 
that they are irresistible when they 
pull together and “log-roll” for the 
benefit of one interest after another. 
Congressmen who resent and resist 
are not likely to survive. They take 
refuge in private life. 

It is not enough to say that Con- 
gressmen ought to have moral 
strength and disdain such influences. 
Some Congressmen are nominated 
and elected at the actual behest of 
these special or local interests. They 
are lobbyists from within rather than 
from without. But to reproach them 
on this ground is like arguing down 
the east wind: they know what they 
want, and why they are there. 

Certainly Congressmen are not 
men of low character. They are not 
depraved or brazen or corrupt. As a 
rule they have better than average 
talents, and some previously tested 
capacity for public affairs. They are 
usually sincere in what they person- 
ally seek. But they are less sincere 
in being compelled too often to vote 
for what the other fellow seeks. The 
log-rolling is a phase that they do not 
like, although it seems forced upon 
them. 

It would be only too easy to extend 
these remarks in order to show in 
concrete ways how many difficulties 
can confront the new member before 
he has fairly settled down to his job. 
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These disturbing conditions are due 
in great part to the simple fact that 
the two-year term is not long enough 
to give the Congressman a fair start. 
He has already helped hundreds of 
people to obtain appointive jobs, 
either in Washington or in his home 
state, and they are safe in the tenure 
of these places for at least four 
years, and usually for a much longer 
time. But it is the cruel fate of the 
Congressman himself that he must 
face the distracting and at times hu- 
miliating ordeal, each alternate year, 
of winning renomination at the hands 
of his own party in the primary 
election. Then some weeks or months 
later he must meet the candidates of 
other parties at the polls. He is 
thrown upon the defensive, and the 
game is called too soon for fair play. 

Some members, chiefly from Texas 
and certain southern states, keep 
their seats term after term for two 
simple reasons, (first) that they can 
control the home primaries, and 
(second) that they have only the 
Democratic party to consider. But 
in general, apart from the South, 
over a long period of years the coun- 
try loses the services of an incal- 
culable number of statesmen of abil- 
ity, character and training, through 
the mischief that is wrought by this 
needless frequency of Congressional 
elections, with the adverse chances 
thus multiplied. 

Our state legislatures are excellent 
training schools. Most men who ar- 
rive for their first terms at Wash- 
ington have had experience at the 
capitals of their own states. Some 
of them have made notable records. 
They are not therefore untried in 
public affairs, and they should not 
be subjected to a kind of treatment 
that not only hampers their per- 
sonal efficiency but thereby also de- 
tracts from the quality of work that 
the House might otherwise perform 
as a part of the Federal system. Our 
states are laboratories in which 
many young men develop talents and 
obtain experience for public service. 
More than ever before, perhaps, the 
affairs of government demand wis- 
dom, trained judgment, and tested 
character. Reasonable stability in 
the tenure of office becomes essential 
for the best results. 

If members of the House were ac- 
corded the six-year terms that the 
Senators enjoy, their services would 
show enhanced value and the po- 
sition of Congress in our scheme of 
government would be strengthened. 
A House thus firmly seated would be 
less annoyed by the wiles and 
schemes of lobbyists. It would be 
less likely to enact ill-considered 
legislation. It would have less ex- 
cuse for shirking its tasks and dele- 
gating them to the Executive. It 
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would not embarrass the Supreme 
Court by passing so many laws that 
good judges, reluctant as they are to 
annul acts of Congress, cannot rec- 
oncile with the Constitution as they 
seek to construe it reasonably. 
There are two kinds of Constitu- 
tional amendments: one relates to 
the machinery of government; the 
other relates to its functions and 
powers. Both kinds have to be con- 
sidered from time to time. The 
Twentieth, known as the Norris 


amendment, changed certain dates, 
and belongs to the first class. We 
had advocated it for a long time. The 
popular election of Senators (seven- 
teenth amendment) was also of that 
nature. So was the amendment 
(nineteenth) conferring the fran- 
chise upon women. An amendment 
substituting some other plan for the 
Electoral College would be of this 
kind. To lengthen the presidential 
term, and also to extend the term of 
members of the House of Repre- 


sentatives, would fall into this cate- 
gory. We are not now mentioning 
any possible change in the method 
by which the Supreme Court passes 
upon disputed points raised in liti- 
gation, because that subject is not 
clearly before the country, and also 
because it involves much more than 
details in the mechanism of govern- 
ment. 

Before Congress submits an amend- 
ment asking the states to extend the 
functions and increase the powers of 
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the Federal government as regards 
the control of business and the regu- 
lation of wages, hours, and many 
other matters affecting the accus- 
tomed freedom of private contract, 
might it not be advisable to make 
further improvements in the mechan- 
ism itself? It should be made strong 
and thoroughly serviceable as a ve- 
hicle, before it is expected to carry 
heavier loads. 

Senator Norris begins a new term 
with no obligations to party. He is 





singularly free to consider earnestly 
these questions of improvement in 
the working character of the gov- 
ernment itself, in order to lessen the 
violence of partisanship, to give bet- 
ter assurance of stability at Wash- 
ington, and to prepare the central 
government for that uniform treat- 
ment of economic and social ques- 
tions that the states and the people 
are now disposed to require. 

There are other men, some of them 
in office and some of them left at 


home by their constituents, who 
could deal most capably with such 
questions. From Mr. Wadsworth of 
New York to Mr. Lemke of North 
Dakota, there are men in all parties 
and groups well qualified by experi- 
ence to help improve the federal 
mechanism. Why not proceed, then, 
to consider the Electoral College, 
the presidential tenure, and not less 
importantly as we believe—the pro- 
priety of giving longer terms to 
Congressmen? 
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THE PULSE OF BUSINESS 


Watch These Three 
Major Industries 


from Standard Statistics 


We find no indications that in- 
dustrial production generally is run- 
ning ahead of current or near term 
demand. 

Residential building awards are 
likely to show an expansion of 
around 80 percent in the first 1937 
quarter, as compared with the like 
period in 1936. 

One important consideration in 
appraising the longer term outlook 
for industrial activity is that, un- 
like the recovery cycle of the 1920s, 
the majority of industries in the 
present cycle are likely to reach 
their recovery peaks within a year 
or two of each other. It will be re- 
membered that the demand for rail- 
road equipment in the past cycle 
reached its peak in the early 20s; 
building construction in 1928; and 
electrical equipment a year or two 
later. 

Present indications are that these 
three major industries will show 
progressive expansion over the next 
several years, and it is conceivable 
that their recovery peaks will be 
witnessed in the same year. 

The point is that such a concen- 
tration of activity in any one year 
would carry industrial production 
generally considerably above the 
peak reached in the past prosperity 
period. 


Labor on the Crest 
of a Wave 


Davin L. BABSON OF 
Publishers Financial Bureau 


What are the reasons for Labor’s 
strategic position now? First, the 
reaction from depression suffering 
has embarked the nation on a de- 
cided course of liberalism. One of 
the main pillars of the New Deal 
philosophy rightly has been to im- 
prove the worker’s status. The 
Walsh-Healey Contract Act, the 
Wagner Labor Act, the Guffey Coal 
Act, and the Social Security Act are 
all pro-worker laws passed since 
1933. Most important of all to 
Labor is the now dead NRA. This 
statute legally recognized the bar- 
gaining rights of labor and it out- 
lawed interference by employers. 
During Blue Eagle days union mem- 
bership jumped 50 per cent. 


A new year furnishes occasion for business 


analysts and prophets to glance ahead. 


Here 


are some of their predictions—including a 
warning or two, although optimism prevails 


Mr. Roosevelt’s smashing victory 
is a second reason for Labor’s strong 
position today. Its votes, particu- 
larly in certain crucial states, helped 
to turn his victory into a landslide. 
Employers in some industries, im- 
mediately sizing up the situation 
have beaten Labor to the draw by 
boosting wages. In other industries, 
workers, quickly becoming conscious 
of their new power, have made 
new demands. Hence, what began 
as a few concessions has the pros- 
pects of now developing into a 
national wage conflict. The crucial 
question today is: Are labor lead- 
ers going to be satisfied with their 
gains, or will they “nip prosperity 
in the bud” by immediately de- 
manding still higher pay and/ or a 
30-hour week? 

The cost of living is another big 
factor in the situation. Production 
costs have been boosted by increased 
taxes and wages. Meanwhile the de- 
mand for goods has been inflated by 
the flood of pay increases and divi- 
dend extras. Right now food costs 
are at a new top since 1930, clothing 
price-tags are steadily being marked 
up, and rents are rising rapidly. 
Everything points to a _ vigorous 
mark-up in prices and sharply high- 
er living costs during 1937. Hence, 
my guess is that recent wage in- 
creases will not satisfy Labor for 
very long. Strikes and other serious 
labor troubles in 1936 were con- 
siderably above the previous year’s 
level. The total is 1,800, against 
1,300 for 1935. 


Politics Assumes Command 

Over Economics 

Cot. LEONARD P. AYRES IN 

the “Business Bulletin” of the Cleveland 
Trust Company 


The present Administration has 
put into effect far-reaching exten- 
sions of federal control over eco- 
nomic conditions. It has created 
governmental machinery for the 
control of production in agriculture, 
manufacturing, and mining. It has 


devalued our money, assumed regu- 
lation over foreign exchange, and 
greatly increased its control over 
banking. It has- extended its regu- 


. lation over the production of electric 


power, and over transportation and 
communication. 

As the great. mass of new legisla- 
tion, came into effective operation it 
seemed to be designed to create 
ultimately a true managed economy. 
It seems clear that we were making 
rapid progress toward a managed 
economy up to the time of the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court against 
the NRA early in 1935. Since that 
time there has been a change in the 
direction of our course. We are no 
longer moving toward a managed 
economy, but we are entering into a 
period of managed economics. This 
is not a mere verbal distinction. It 
is a development of the utmost im- 
portance for the future of American 
business. 

A managed economy may be de- 
scribed as one in which the govern- 
ment controls the volumes of out- 
put of the principal products, and 
the conditions of hours and wages 
of the workers. A system of man- 
aged economics is one in which the 
government undertakes to control 
the fundamental conditions under 
which business operates, but not the 
detailed operations themselves. 

Under the circumstances we may 
well be confident that for many 
years to come we shall choose each 
four years on election day not mere- 
ly a president over our politics, but 
a president over our economics. This 
is the paramount business develop- 
ment of our time. It is a condition 
which must control our attempts to 
forecast business developments both 
for the long term and for the short 
term. It means that politics has as- 
sumed command over economics. 

In our recoveries from former de- 
pressions business improvement has 
followed fairly well-defined patterns. 
At the bottoms of earlier depressions 
interest rates fell to low levels that 
made it possible to borrow new 
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Many Cancers are Curable 


Medical experts state that many cancers can be cured if 
discovered and treated in time—but time is the all- 
important element. 


Cancer in its early stages can often be destroyed by ra- 
dium and X-rays, or removed by surgery. An increasing 
number of cases are being discovered early and the 
technique in successfully removing or destroying these 
cancers is steadily advancing. Full recoveries have been 
made in thousands of reported cases in which patients 
were on the alert and sought early, competent treatment. 





Physicians warn against neglected conditions which are 
known to precede the onset of cancer—lumps, unusual 
discharges, wounds that will not heal, moles and warts 
that change in size and color, or other abnormal condi- 
tions. Continued irritation of any part of the body is 
often the beginning of trouble. 


If your family doctor finds a suspicious condition he pre- 
sumably will not pass judgment as to whether or not it 
is cancer until he can get complete scientific confirmation. 


Many people who fear they have cancer are worrying 
without cause. A complete physical check up which 
shows there is nothing wrong is a very comforting assur- 
ance. Thorough and competent periodic physical ex- 

-aminations may help doctors to discover cases of cancer 
while there is still time for successful treatment. Should 
suspicious symptoms appear at any time, see your doctor 
at once. 





The Metropolitan will gladly send you its free leaflet 
on cancer, “A Message of Hope.” Address Booklet 
Department 137-V. 
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funds on advantageous terms. Then 
enterprising business men started 
new construction, and increased and 
improved their facilities in the full 
faith that they were justified in tak- 
ing present risks in the expectation 
of making future gains. They did 
not wait for profitable business to 
accumulate. 

In this recovery they have felt un- 
certain about what was going to 
happen. They have waited until 
profitable business has developed, 
and now they are increasing their 
facilities as fast as the volume of 
profits seems to warrant. The re- 
sulting irregularity of improvement 
has been so marked that some im- 
portant parts of our business activ- 
ity are still at low depression levels. 

It is an impressive fact that in 
1936, the fourth full year of re- 
covery, the volumes of new factory 
building, of new commercial build- 
ing, of public utility construction, of 
new railroad equipment, and of new 
corporate financing, were all below 
those of the lowest year of the de- 
pression of 1921. These conditions 
are particularly noteworthy in view 
of the fact that our population then 
was 20 millions less than it is now. 

Since it seems to be literally true 
that most of our people sincerely 
believe that their government has 
discovered a method for overcoming 
depressions, and for creating pros- 
perity, it follows that they are quite 
justified in demanding that the 
authorities at Washington should 
do things now, and what is more im- 
portant, that they should continue 
to do them in the future. What this 
really means is that by the logic of 
events our national government 
stands committed to maintain con- 
tinuous prosperity. 

This obligation to create and 
maintain continuous prosperity is a 
logical result of the developments of 
this period. The fact is that during 
the depression years the national 
government has intervened in the 
shaping of fundamental economic 
conditions to an extent never before 
approached in our history. Now we 
are emerging from the depression, 
and the people have endorsed by 
sweeping majorities the acts. and 
policies of the Administration. The 
significance of the election is un- 
mistakably clear. It is an enthusi- 
astic endorsement of managed 
economics. 


Far-Reaching Effects 
of German Self-Sufficiency 


From the Westminster Bank Review 


Germany furnishes the outstand- 
ing example of the pursuit of na- 
tional self-sufficiency. She has al- 
ready, during the National Socialist 
regime, developed on an appreciable 


scale the production at home of 
articles which were formerly im- 
ported from abroad, or the manufac- 
ture of those which_may be substi- 


.tuted for such articles. And the 


four-year plan just proclaimed is in- 
tended to make Germany independ- 
ent of outside sources for her entire 
requirements of many important in- 
dustrial materials. 

Such a revolutionary change in 
the economic structure of an im- 
portant industrial nation cannot 
come about without grave and far- 
reaching effects upon every other 
country with which she was wont 
to do business. 

If a substantial part of Germany’s 
purchases of essential commodities 
in world markets is to be eliminated, 
then the producing countries will 
suffer a serious disturbance of their 
own equilibria. They must either 
find new markets for their surplus 
production—and this is not always 
possible—or curtail their own pur- 
chases from other countries. 

It is evident, then, that the policy 
at present being pursued by Ger- 
many, whatever view may be taken 
of its necessity or justification, can- 
not be regarded with equanimity by 
other nations—even those which may 
not appear to be directly affected. 
There is a danger that intensified 
nationalistic policies may be adopted 
by other nations, and though they 
can scarcely be followed through 
with such completeness in less regi- 
mented countries, they would in- 
evitably aggravate the already se- 
vere choking of the channels of 
international trade. Fortunately, 
such a development appears less 
likely now than a year or two ago, 
and there are signs that a realiza- 
tion of the futility and dangers of 
extreme nationalism is_ gaining 
ground. 

All countries must decide at what 
point, in order to secure the maxi- 
mum of national welfare, the bal- 
ance must be struck between free 
trade and protection. 


Rising Costs Must Be 
Viewed With Apprehension 


from the “Letter” of the National City 
Bank of New York 


Whether the present wage in- 
creases, the social security taxes, and 
the higher costs of raw materials, 
can be paid by consumers, or wheth- 
er the higher prices will slow up the 
improvement, is a question which 
manufacturers are answering opti- 
mistically, but upon which the prac- 
tical demonstration is still to come. 
Conservative opinion always views a 
rise of industrial costs with appre- 
hension, because there is always un- 
certainty whether it can be passed 
on, whereas a reduction in costs, 


other things being equal, is a sure 
road to increased production and 
employment. 

The fact that work on new proj- 
ects has been deferred during the 
past two years, and is still deferred, 
because confidence has been lacking, 
is the best assurance that there is 
much of this work yet to be done. 
Undoubtedly building would be more 
active if costs were lower; but, due 
to the rise in rents and income, build- 
ing costs are less out of line than for 
several years past, and building was 
a mainstay of business improvement 
for many years after 1923 despite 
the general opinion that costs were 
too high. The fact that plant ca- 
pacity of a few industries is now be- 
ing fully utilized—including rayon, 
wood pulp, plastics and some other 
manufacturing lines—assures that 
new plant construction will go on 
even if buying slows down some- 
what. In all industries the higher 
wage scales will increase the incen- 
tive for overhauling and installing 
new and efficient equipment. 

If the recovery of normal purchas- 
ing power by agriculture has been a 
prime factor in the general restora- 
tion of employment in the other in- 
dustries, there is danger that a gen- 
eral fall of farm purchasing power 
may cause unemployment, as before. 
As Secretary Wallace says, present 
prices of farm products are drought 
prices, and to make them the basis 
of a general rise of prices will be 
building on an insecure foundation. 

Announcement has been made that 
at the opening of the new Congress a 
bill to establish the six-hour day in all 
railroad services will be introduced, 
and pressed for passage. The avowed 
purpose is to afford employment to 
former railroad employes now unem- 
ployed, but the effects must be to 
largely increase the cost of railroad 
service, which in its far-reaching 
effects would surely tend to increase 
the aggregate of unemployment. 

Which class in the aggregate—em- 
ployers or employes—gains most by 
industrial progress, an increasing 
production of necessities and com- 
forts, the lowering of living costs, 
etc? And which loses most by all 
derangements and disorders which 
slow down or obstruct the services of 
the economic system? Which class 
constitutes the largest body of con- 
sumers ? 

Nothing is more certain than that 
all the groups of the economic 
system are supplying each other, and 
that prosperity depends upon the 
orderly and truly reciprocal exchange 
of services. Moreover, it is a funda- 
mental mistake to believe, as so many 
do, that the most important relation- 
ship is that between employers and 
employees in the different industries; 
in fact the most important relation- 
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ship is that between the groups (em- 
ployers and employes of each group 
together). The relations between 
employers and employees of single 
industries are comparatively simple, 
and usually adjusted without wide- 
spread disturbance; unemployment 
ona large scale generally results from 
causes outside of this relationship— 
as illustrated by war. Always it is 
because the “system” is disorganized 
and ‘“‘team-work” is lacking. 


Unlearning Business 


Epwarp A. FILENE 
from a lecture at the University 


of Buffalo 


Two things now seem clear. First, 
the appeal of organized business to 
stop Roosevelt has been definitely 
and decisively rejected by the Amer- 
ican people; and the President there- 


fore could not if he would ignore: 


such a decision. Secondly, webusiness 
men simply do not grasp the realities 
of the situation, if we urge‘him to do 
so, or if we even hope that his second 
administration will not carry out the 
promises of the first. 

If one analyzes the recent election, 
instead of consulting his own wishes 
and dreams, he must see that it was 
not an isolated incident, but just one 
of many signs of the new power of 
the masses in all capitalist countries 
and, to some extent, throughout the 
whole world. The masses have not 
only come into new power but are in- 
creasingly determined to express this 
power, and they have broken general- 
ly from their old leadership. 

In America, fortunately, they have 
accepted a leader who promises re- 
form under free enterprise instead of 
under fascism or revolution. Any re- 
fusal on the part of the privileged 
classes to codperate in this necessary 
reform cannot possibly check this 
new power of the masses but can re- 
sult only in diverting it from reform 
to fascism or revolution. The signs 
indicate, however, that American 
business will not make such a fatal 
mistake. They indicate a genuine 
willingness to codperate in the new 
way, now that hope of returning to 
the old way has been so definitely 
checked. 

What this will mean to American 
business, few as yet have fully ap- 
praised. It will not only mean codp- 
eration with the Government, but 
codperation with organized labor ad- 
justed to the new times, as well as 
with organized agriculture, to the 
end that the masses of the people 
shall have sufficient buying power to 
enable them to become an adequate 
market for the products of American 
industry. 

It is too early as yet to guess as to 
what plans may be evolved—whether 
or not there is to be a second NRA, 
or what, if any, constitutional amend- 
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ments may be considered necessary. 
But all those problems are secondary. 
The first essential was to reach an 
agreement as to what the problem is, 
and the election leaves little room for 
further disagreement as to that. It 
is the problem obviously of how the 
masses of Americans can _ best 
achieve sufficient buying power to 
keep themselves efficiently employed 
—thus not only stabilizing prosperity 
but doing away with the necessity 
for large-scale government spendinz. 


Annual Forecast 
of United Business Service 


Data that follow are part of a 
more extended series of forecasts 
published by United Business Serv- 
ice of Boston. It is said that these 
forecasts over a period of ten years 
have averaged 82 percent correct, 
and that for last year its batting 
average was 91 percent. 


BUSINESS VOLUME 
Total volume increase 
(temporary setback likely in first 
half of year) 
COMMODITY PRICES 
Average wholesale price increase........ 5-8% 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Average incredse..........ecccceceseseseeeee 
Capital goods increase.................00 15-20% 
Consumer goods increase.................... 
RETAIL TRADE 
Dollar volume increase.............ccssee 8-10% 
STEEL 


Tonnage incredse.........ccceeseseeeeseeee 





10% 


Output based on capacity..............00 10% 
BUILDING 

Residential construction increase........ 50% 

Non-residential building increase........ 10% 

Total building increase..................... 20-25% 
AUTOMOBILE 

Automobile increase................cccceee 10% 

Trailer increase...........ccccccccessesceseseeeenees 100% 


BOND MARKET 
End of long upward cycle. Moderate down- 
turn toward close. 


MONEY AND BANKING 
Money rates to remain abnormally low. Some 
firming near end of year to mark new trend. 


EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 
Earnings incredse...........ccccsssssssssssseasenes 15-20%, 
Dividends increase............ssssssereeseees 10-15% 


STOCK MARKET 
Downward readjustment early in the year. 
Dow-Jones industrial average should level 
off above 200 later. Present average is 
180.92. 


FAILURES AND CREDIT CONDITIONS 
Insolvencies at low level, to increase in latter 
half of year. Instalment selling to expand. 
Real estate mortgage credit to increase. 

FOREIGN TRADE 
Total U. S. foreign trade to increase in 1937. 
Exports, particularly to Latin America and 
China, to increase, but less than imports. 

AGRICULTURE 
Farm income rise (largest since 1929) 5% 
Livestock most profitable agricultural item 
in 1937, 

LABOR AND EMPLOYMENT 
Number employed by private industry 
NOME GRO OEM ec csicissiescevatsscucercececisiczcasessscads 5-10% 








The answer to 
*How Id like to 
hear it right now...” 
is 


VICTOR RECORDS 





“How I'd like to hear it right now...” 
How often have you said that to your- 
self! You felt emotionally in tune with 
the provocative musical dreaming of 
Debussy . . . Or you were fascinated by 
the disturbing impact of the modern 
music of Bartok, and wanted to hear 
more... Perhaps only Mozart could just 
match your mood... But whatever musical 
wish you have, or will have, the answer _ 
can always be found in Victor Records... 
forthey embracethe entire world of music, 
from ancient to modern; they bring you 
thrillingly life-like performance by all 
the world’s great living musicians and 
musical organizations. Ask your dealer 
to play a concert for you on one of the 
new RCA Victor Phonograph- Radios, 
or on the RCA Victor Record Player, 
which costs only $16.50. 


New Victor Releases 


14161—Italians in Algiers 
Arturo Toscanini and the 
New York Philbarmonic-Symphony Orchestra 


14162— Danse Macabre 
Leopold Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


14181— Dich Teure Halle (from Tannhauser) 
Elsas Traum (from Lohengrin) 
Kirsten Flagstad 


RCA presents the Metropolitan Opera every Satur- 
day afternoon. Also ''The Magic Key”’ everySunday, 
2t03P.M., E.S.T. Both on NBC Blue Network. 


ICTOR 


RECORDS AND 
PHONOGRAPH-RADIOS 


A service of the Radio Corporation of America 









a pioneer in the mass production of 
personal loans at a low rate, offered 
special checking accounts last sum- 
mer at a higher price than Mr. Efron. 
National City charges ten cents a 
check, selling you a book of twenty 
checks for two dollars, payable in 
advance. The idea is that “you can 
get a dime as easily as a nickel.” 
National City has opened in the 
neighborhood of 4,000 accounts, 
which demonstrates the value of the 
service. The charge, however, is not 
twice as high as Mr. Efron’s, because 
there is no charge for deposits. 

Manufacturer’s Trust and Marine 
Midland have imitated the National 
City plan almost exactly. Empire 
Trust in New York City offers Check- 
o-matic, another ten cent plan using 
card-like checks which are later 
punched and run through account- 
ing machines. 

The CheckMaster idea is really to 
regard checking service as a pub- 
lic utility for the transfer of money, 
rather than a service to be thrown 
in as a return for keeping’ money on 
deposit. A check is more convenient 


and more elegant than a money or- 
der. And it is cheaper. The cost of 
a money order runs from 6 cents to 
.22 cents at the $100 limit. Money 
orders from $5 to $10 cost 11 cents. 
It is obvious that the CheckMaster 
is going far and fast. 

But the Bolsheviki contributed 
more than a new gadget to Ameri- 
can life when they made a career 
here seem attractive to Mr. Efron. 
There are larger aspects to Check- 
Master, as is indicated by the pres- 
ence of Irving Fisher, professor 
emeritus of economics at Yale Uni- 
versity, on the board of the Check- 
Master Corporation. Dr. Fisher is a 
well known monetary theorist. He is 
interested in CheckMaster not just 
because it is a popular new service, 
but because it makes clear the divi- 
sion in banking between transfer and 
lending, and may therefore lead the 
way to a revolution in our whole 
banking and monetary system. But 
that is still a subject for the special- 
ists on financial thought, and it is 
still in the future. Nickel banking is 
here and now. 


FROM THE TRADE 


Sidelights from leading commercial 
and professional journals, on cur- 
rent business. By Duart MacLean 


We have commented from time to 
time on the efforts of the pugilistical- 
ly inclined nations of the world to 
establish complete economic inde- 
pendence. An additional triumph 
along these lines seems to have been 
scored by Germany, according to the 
current issue of Chemical Industries. 

“It appears that this coming year 
half of the German requirements for 
automobiles and aviation will be pro- 
duced synthetically; viz., seven mil- 
lion tons of motor fuel. Translated 
into American terms this represents 
about one-seventh of our domestic 
consumption, or somewhat in excess 
of two billion gallons. The size of 
this figure will surprise many who 
are well informed on chemical prog- 
ress.” 


STEAM REVIVAL 


One hears a great deal about Diesel 
engines, and most of what one hears 
concerns their superiority over other 
methods of producing power. From 
a recent Wall Street Journal, how- 
ever, comes the following hint that 
other types of engines are still ‘in 
the running”. 

“A serious challenge to the efficien- 
cy and low operating cost of the Die- 
sel engine is offered in a new type 
steam passenger locomotive, now be- 
ing built for the Union Pacific Rail- 


road in the General Electric Co.’s 
plant at a cost of $500,000. 

“In the new engine an attempt is 
being made to get a stationary steam 
power plant efficiency on a steam 
locomotive—a thing never before ac- 
complished. The steam power boiler 
unit, developed by Babcock & Wilcox 
Co., was recently announced at the 
Power Show held in New York. If it 
is accomplished, some equipment ex- 
perts say the Diesel will be unable to 
compete successfully with the new 
locomotive in heavy, high-speed 
main-line service.” 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


From the Insurance Advocate we 
take the first optimistic view con- 
cerning social security which we 
have thus far heard from insurance 
circles. 

“This Social Security legislation is 
not going to hurt the life insurance 
business; it is going to help it con- 
siderably in more than one way. 

“The people of the United States, 
young and old, are being advised by 
the Government, with all the em- 
phasis at its command that the way 
to avoid economic distress in later 
life is to lay aside something in their 
earlier years. Isn’t this the message 
that life agents are preaching in their 
own individual capacity ? 

“Furthermore, the maximum pen- 
sion provided by the Social Security 
Act is not much to look forward to, 
by the individual who has earned 


more than a mere subsistence all his 
life and is looking forward to a con- 
tinuance of the same standard after 
65 as he has enjoyed prior to that. 
To such individuals, the life agent 
need not enlarge upon the importance 
of saving for the future. The United 
States Government has done it for 
him. His prospect is thoroughly 
educated on the subject. It is merely 
necessary to ask him whether it isn’t 
wise to provide himself with an as- 
sured income of more than $85. a 
month.” 


TUNER UPPER 


A recent Motorboat reports a new 
aid to scientific motor tune-up now 
on the market. 

“This new engine testing instru- 
ment indicates motor efficiency by 
analyzing the exhaust gases just as 
they come from the end of the ex- 
haust pipe. The new instrument re- 
quires no electrical connections, and 
is so simple in operation that no 
technical knowledge or skill is re- 
quired of the operator. It is entirely 
self-contained and has been especial- 
ly designed to stand the rough usage 
at the service shop. Except for a 
simple bearing to tilt the analyzing 
body to the sampling position and 
then to the reading position, there is 
no moving mechanical part in the 
entire instrument and no friction ex- 
cept liquid friction.” 


OIL POLLUTION 


At the end of another forty years 
spent perusing professional, business 
and trade journals, we expect to be 
a really well educated scholar. This 
month’s honors for our enlighten- 
ment go to World Petroleum. 

“The committee of experts ap- 
pointed by the League of Nations to 
study the question of pollution of the 
high seas by tank steamers and 
motor ships is preparing a report 
containing the following provisions: 
The subscribing nations agree to pro- 
hibit vessels under their flags from 
emptying oil or oily mixtures in cer- 
tain zones. These zones will be de- 
fined by each nation concerned, but 
normally will not extend beyond 50 
nautical miles from the coast, except 
where special configurations of the 
coast line make it necessary to ex- 
tend the prohibited zone out to a 
distance of 150 sea miles along the 
normal navigation route. In any case, 
oil is not to be thrown out in a 
manner such as will leave on the 
water an oil film visible to the eye in 
full daylight. Each ejection of oil 
must be noted in the ship’s log with 
exact indication of the ship’s posi- 
tion. Violations of these rules are 
punishable by the nation whose flag 
the ship is flying. Provision is made 
for international arbitration of dis- 
puted cases.” 
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THE HUMAN COMEDY 


By James Harvey Robinson 
Harper and Brothers, $3 


This posthumous work of the 
noted historian and thinker whose 
“The Mind in the Making” was once 
a best-seller and will be remem- 
bered as one of the finest of recent 
attempts to popularize knowledge, is 
a stimulating and heartening work. 
Its thesis is that a real understand- 
ing of the human story, which would 
mean virtually a complete rewriting 
of history, would enable mankind to 
deal intelligently with the problems 
that beset him on all sides today. 

Like many other observers of 
the contemporary scene, Professor 
Robinson believes that we now 
have within our grasp something 
very like the Utopias that many men 
have imagined. But, he says, we 
are held back by the fact that wis- 
dom has not kept pace with infor- 
mation, and we are handicapped by 
minds as out of date as the automo- 
biles of twenty-five years ago. 

He suggests that we begin by 
discarding what Harry Elmer Barnes, 
who has written the introduction 
for the volume, calls “‘the vast bag- 
gage of outworn traditions and folk- 
ways coming to us from a remote 
past’. Having shed our useless bur- 
den, we then apply further scien- 
tific tests to what we commonly call 
the “fundamental verities”. After 
these tasks have been finished, it 
only remains for us to grow up 
mentally, and the moulding of the 
best of all civilizations is within our 
easy reach. ne: 


To the pessimistic who gaze with 


sad eyes upon the present troubled 
state of the world, Professor Rob- 
inson’s answer is that modern civil- 
ization is only minutes old, and that 
it is not at all surprising we have 
not been able to keep pace with the 
terrific flood of mechanical inven- 
tions. When we catch up, however, 
and the best way to catch up is 
through an understanding of “how 
we got this way”, the possibilities 
are infinite. It matters less that all 
readers of this penetrating book 
should agree with it than that they 
feel and understand the quality of 
the mind that brought it to birth. 
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R. C. Hutchinson, of London, author of the 
novel “The Shining Scabbard” which is 
among new books reviewed this month 


BY HERSCHEL BRICKELL 


As a mental stimulant it would be 
hard to equal among current pub- 
lications, and nearly every chapter 
is filled with electricity. 

The material for the volume was 
left almost completed when Pro- 
fessor Robinson died. Professor 
Barnes has filled in a few gaps and 
done the necessary editorial work. 
The result is highly important, but 
when it is called an optimistic book 
it should be remembered that the 
processes of which Professor Rob- 
inson speaks are measured in cen- 
turies, so that the Utopia he en- 
visions is too far in the future to 
do our generation much good. 


SHINING SCABBARD 


By R. C. Hutchinson 
Farrar and Rinehart, $2.75 


The distinguished English author 
of “The Answering Glory’, ‘The 
Unforgotten Prisoner’, and “One 
Light Burning”, who has already 
proved both his talent as a novelist 
and his unusual versatility, adds to 
his laurels in this new book, which 
is the current choice of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club. 

It is a story laid in the French 
provincial town of Baulon during 
the spring and summer of the fate- 
ful year of 1914, and it culminates 
with the coming of the war, although 
it is not a war novel. It is a study 
of the highly complicated relation- 
ships of a group of people, mostly 





THE LITERARY LANDSCAPE 


of a family, in which the ties are 
either of blood or of marriage; and 
the remarkable thing about it is 
that the author deals so successfully 
with an alien race. Both the people 
and the background are done with 
profound understanding, and the 
whole social structure of a certain 
stratum of French life is brought 
sharply and clearly into focus. 

Mr. Hutchinson writes unusually 
well, he has the gift of observation 
and of high sensitivity, he under- 
stands how to keep a story moving, 
and he presents living characters. 
His past work has merited more 
widespread recognition than it has 
had, and “Shining Scabbard” is 
quite likely to bring him to the at- 
tention of the wide public he de- 
serves. It is a good augury for the 
new year to have it begin with a 
novel as high in quality as his. 


A BOOK HUNTER’S HOLIDAY 


By Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach 
Houghton Mifflin, $4 


In this volume of reminiscences, 
the most famous collector of books 
and manuscripts of our time chats 
about some of the many adventures 
he has had in pursuit of literary 
rarities. The range of the material 
is from love-letters—a large num- 
ber of noted missives of this sort 
having passed through Dr. Rosen- 
bach’s hands, or stopped there—to 
books on lying; and it includes dis- 
cussions of early crime books as 
well as the libraries of the Presi- 
dents of the United States. Of the 
latter, Jefferson and Hoover were 
the most noted collectors, and 
Harding the least, although he had 
rivals for that distinction. 

There are dozens of good stories 
of how a combination of luck and 
enterprise brought treasures to Dr. 
Rosenbach. They are told with verve 
and gusto, and the whole informal 
narrative is filled with the spirit of 
a man who has had a good time do- 
ing what he most enjoyed. Unlike 
some collectors, this one reads the 
books he buys, and has a tremen- 
dous fund of knowledge on an al- 
most infinite number of subjects, as 
those who read his fascinating book 
will discover. The illustrations are 
numerous and well selected. 
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I WANT YOU 


Work for 


“Uncle Sam” 
START 
$1260 to $2100 a year 


MEN— WOMEN. Many 
1937 appointments. Many 
Social Security jobs. Short 
hours. Write immediately for free 32-page 
book, with list of positions and full particulars 
telling how to get them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

Dept. W225 Rochester, N. Y. 











SELLING PHOTOS 
to MAGAZINES 


M: AGAZINES buy we oe of photographs from free- 
lance amateurs. They’ll buy them from YOU if you 
learn how to take salable ones. Make your camera pay 
you good money—spare time or full time. Get this FREE 
BOOK. “How to Make a With Your Camera.” 


Read how you earn right on you learn, 
We teach you by mail how to take human- 
interest pictures that publications are ea- 
ger to buy—and how and where to sell 
them with help of our unlimited Marketing [ 
& ery rice. asi card or letter at once. No cost or 
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Man Can Talk 
With God, Says } 
} Noted Psychologist 











A new and revolutionary religious teaching 
based entirely on the misunderstood sayings 
of the Galilean Carpenter, and designed to 
show how we may find, understand and use 
the same identical power which Jesus used in 
performing His so-called Miracles, is attract- 
ing world wide attention to its founder, Dr. 
Frank B. Robinson, noted psychologist, au- 
thor and lecturer. 

“Psychiana,” ‘this new psychological re- 
ligion, believes and teaches that it is today 
possible for every normal human being, un- 
derstanding spiritual law as Christ understood 
it, to duplicate every work that the Carpenter 
of Galilee ever did—it believes and teaches that 
when He said, “the things that I do shall ye do 
also,” He meant what He said and meant it 
literally to all mankind, through all the ages. 

Dr. Robinson has prepared a 6000 word 
treatise on “Psychiana,”’ in which he tells 
about his long search for the Truth, how he 
finally came to the full realization of an Un- 
seen Power or force so dynamic in itself that 
all other powers and forces fade into insig- 
nificance beside it—how he learned to com- 
mune directly with the Living God, using this 
mighty, never-failing power to demonstrate 
health, happiness and financial success, and 
how any normal being may find and use it as 
Jesus did. He is now offering this treatise free 
to every reader of this magazine who writes him. 

If you want to read this highly interesting, 
revolutionary and fascinating story of the 
discovery of a great Truth, just send your 
name and address to Dr. Frank B. Robinson, 
407-1st Street, Moscow, Idaho. It will be 
sent free and postpaid without cost or obli- 
gation. Write the Doctor today.—Copyright 
1935, Dr. Frank B. Robinson.—Advertisement. 
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NO PEACE WITH NAPOLEON 
By General de Caulaincourt 
William Morrow and Co., $3 

This is the concluding volume of 
the memoirs of the Duke of Vicenza, 
the first of which was called “With 
Napoleon in Russia”. Together they 
form the most important piece of 
Napoleana to be discovered for 
decades, and the present book is 
almost, if not quite, the equal of the 
first in interest and importance. It 
deals with the days just before Elba, 
when Napoleon was on the down- 
grade, when his old friends and 
supporters were falling away from 
him by the hour, and when his final 
defeat was inevitable. 

It gives a running account of the 
peace negotiations in which Caulain- 
court acted as emissary and never 
spared himself in arranging the best 
terms possible, and it culminates in 
the attempt at suicide made by 
Napoleon at Fontainebleau. Here 
the material is of especial historical 
value, because Caulaincourt was 
present after his Emperor had taken 
poison, and, following his usual cus- 
tom, he put into his notes every- 
thing he saw and heard. The ac- 
count reflects no credit on Napoleon. 

This Duke of Vicenza was a re- 
markable man in his own right. One 
of the most interesting and illumi- 
nating phases of the two books is the 
running contrast between a true 
aristocrat with intelligence and prin- 
ciples, such as he was, and a thor- 
oughgoing bounder and opportunist 
such as Napoleon. Without the 
slightest trace of malice, Caulain- 
court presents the Corsican as 
wholly despicable, a man who never 
hesitated to strengthen the hands 
of destiny by betraying even his 
closest friends. 

These are two books of historical 
importance that are more absorb- 
ingly readable than most good 
novels, 


ELIZABETH FRY 
By Janet Whitney 
Atlantic Monthly Press: Little, Brown, $3.50 


REBEL IN BOMBAZINE 


The Memoirs of Malwida von Meysenbug 
W. W. Norton & Co., $3.50 


These books deal with two re- 
markable women. One of them, Eliza- 
beth Gurney Fry of the famous Gur- 
ney Quaker family, found time to 
rear a houseful of children and to 
reform the barbaric English prison 
system. The other was one of the 
earliest and most successful cham- 
pions of the rights of women to live 
their own lives. 

Mrs. Whitney’s biography of Mrs. 
Fry is remarkable not only for its 
excellent portrait of the subject her- 
self, but also as a re-creation of a 





whole period, and especially of the 


Quaker side of the picture in the 
late seventeenth and early eight- 
eenth centuries. The Gurneys were 
distinctly unorthodox, and it was a 
curious turn of the wheel that 
brought Elizabeth over to the “plain” 
Quakers in her latter days while her 
husband left that branch of the sect 
to become a “sinful lover of music’’. 

Under the influence of American 

Quakers, Elizabeth Fry went to New- 
gate Prison and saw the brutal treat- 
ment of the inmates, especially 
women and children. She carried on 
her work of reform, although there 
was nothing of the professional re- 
former about her, throughout the 
rest of her days, and came to be 
recognized as the founder of a move- 
ment that spread to all parts of the 
civilized world. Her story is told 
with a great deal of charm. 
‘ Malwida von Meysenbug, op- 
pressed by the atmosphere of a 
petty German principality, Hesse, 
left home for Hamburg, in search 
of greater freedom. She wound up 
an exile in London, made her living 
teaching for the most part, knew 
Alexander Herzen, Mazzini, and al- 
most everybody else of consequence, 
met Wagner later on, and lived to 
be an inspiration to the youthful 
Romain Rolland. 

Her memoirs, long popular in Ger- 
many before their liberalism put 
them under the Hitler ban, were 
translated by her American niece, 
Elsa von Meysenbug Lyons, and the 
three-volume work has been edited 
into one by Mildred Adams for 
American readers. The book is filled 
with vivid pictures of the eighteenth 
century scene in London and pre- 
sents a fine self-portrait of an in- 
telligent and determined woman, a 
bold pioneer, whose daring was not 
lessened by the fact that she con- 
tinued to wear bombazine, that uni- 
form of irreproachable respectability. 


A NEW AMERICAN HISTORY 
By W. E. Woodward 
Farrar and Rinehart, $4 


In this detailed story of our coun- 
try, informally and entertainingly 
written, the biographer of Grant 
and others has tried to produce a 
book for those who want to know 
the truth about the United States 
to date. The truth, as Mr. Wood- 
ward sees it, is that most. of our 
serious troubles have proceeded from 
capitalism, and that our story is con- 
siderably less heroic in many of its 
aspects than one would suspect from 
a study of the histories taught in 
schools. Many of the unconvention- 
al phases of our early days have 
been presented before here and 
there, but more of them are rounded 
up in one place in the present vol- 
ume than anywhere else I know of. 
There are no footnotes and the book 
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Let a famous psychologist 
show you 


How to Worry 
Successfully 


There are two kinds of worriers, says the 

reat practical psychologist, DAVID 
SEABURY. One kind worries himself 
down to failure, the other up to success. 
In his new book, “How to Worry Suc- 
cessfully”, he shows how to switch your 
own mind from useless worrying to the 
kind that brings results. 


A Brand Newldea—that Works! 


Seabury has set thousands of worriers, 
business and professional men and wom- 
en, on the road to success by following 
the methods he explains in detail in this 
remarkable book. In its pages you will 
find many examples from real life show- 
ing just how people burdened with busi- 
ness, family and social worries, have 
solved their problems and joined the 
ranks of those who ‘‘worry successfully.” 


“HOW TO WORRY 
SUCCESSFULLY” 


is a book you can use 


Stimulating, practical, new, and different 
from any other book you have ever read, 
this book will give you a new slant on 
life. Every page is packed with personal 
help that applies to YOU. Get a copy at 
your bookstore to-day ($2.50) or from the 
Panny Little, Brown & Co., 34 
eacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Easy Terms GF 
Only 10c a Day ¢ 
Save over 4% on all standard office 
models. Also portables at reduced prices.* 
SEND NO MONEY 
All late models completely refinished like 
brand new. FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Big free catalog shows actual machines 
in full colors. "Towent prices. Send at once. 
Free course in typing Included. 


International Typewriter Exch., Re 
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142, Chicago 
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When one’s Job, or Business, 

or Profession becomes routine, 
it is easy for the mind to go on the 
dole; to cease to expand and develop. 

If your mind is on the dole, put it 
back to work. Its resources are inex- 
haustible, like a mine of vast wealth. 
Dig a little deeper and you will be 
astounded at your increased efficiency. 

Men and Women are solving today’s prob- 
lems by applying the vital principles known 
to ancient wise men. These principles will 
open new channels of creative powers—facul- 
ties you did not realize you po i 
knowledge is ilabl 
association with the 
ligious organization). 

Step Into This New World 

of Personal Development and Personal Achieve- 
ment. It might make startling changes in 


your future success and happiness. Address: 
Scribe T.C. M. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
{ AMORC} 
California 
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reads easily and swiftly, with many | 


shrewd comments. ; 

Even the more or less casual read- 
er will discover some errors in fact, 
and historians are already declar- 
ing that Mr. Woodward is not al- 
ways as accurate as he might be, 
although some of the points brought 
up for discussion are matters of 
opinion. There is no doubt that the 
later chapters on our own times are 
of superior quality, easily one of the 
best surveys of contemporary his- 
tory to be found anywhere. 

As a piece of story-telling—the 
story is one that can never lose its 
fascination—Mr. Woodward’s book 
has much to recommend it. And the 
fact that he tries, at least, to tell 
the unvarnished truth ought not to 
do anybody any harm. 


THE BORZOI READER 


Edited by Carl Van Doren 
Alfred A. Knopf, $3.50 


Published as a sort of memorial 
to the twenty-first birthday of the 
firm of Alfred A. Knopf, this an- 
thology presents one of the best bar- 
gains among current books. In fact, 
the only current collection of its 
kind as good is Somerset Maugham’s 
Traveler’s Library. With the two, 
almost anybody ought to be willing 
to retire to a desert island, secure 
in the knowledge that he would never 
be without something good to read. 

Mr. Van Doren’s selections are all 
from Knopf publications, and em- 
brace five novels; the text of “Of 
Thee I Sing’’; a full-length biogra- 
phy; a large collection of essays; 
and a good big section devoted to 
poetry, from Elinor Wylie to the 
Chinese. There are also several ex- 
cellent essays by the editor. All 
this, together with the fact that W. 
A. Dwiggins has made the book 
beautiful to look at and easy to 
read, puts it in a class by itself. 


ENJOYMENT OF LAUGHTER 
By Max Eastman 
Simon and Schuster, $3.75 


Max Eastman has accomplished 
something bordering on a miracle, 
in that this is a funny book about 
why people laugh. A good part of 
it is devoted to spoofing the learned 
and solemn professors who wish to 
take every laugh into the laboratory 
and cut it into small bits. The ex- 
amples of humor of all kind are ad- 
mirably chosen and would make the 
book worth reading by themselves, 
but the point is that Mr. Eastman’s 
explanations ought to make people 
laugh more rather than less, and 
this is a noble purpose. There are 
diagrams for jokes, too, though you 
needn’t take them seriously. (Also 
recommended is Mr. Eastman’s “En- 
joyment of Poetry”, published sev- 
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OUTLINE OF 
GOVERNMENTS 


BY ROGER SHAW 


Never was there a book on gov- 
ernment so brisk and amusing, 
so crammed with pertinent facts 
of timely interest and value. It 
is a surprising fusion of history, 
civics, economics and personali- 
ties, popularly written; a refer- 
ence book of the unusual kind. 
Bound in rich red cloth. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
233 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Please send me ‘‘Outline of Governments” for 
which | enclose $1. If ! am not satisfied | may 
return it at once and my money will be refunded. 
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MEN OF CONCORD 
By Henry D. Thoreau, with illustrations by 
N. C. Wyeth 
Houghton Mifflin, $4. 

Francis C. Allen has made a fine 
selection of passages from the “Jour- 
nal’ for this handsome volume, all 
of them referring to people. Thus 
we get a good notion of Thoreau’s 
relation to his neighbors of every 
variety; also, if we have forgotten it, 
a fresh idea of the wild-apple tang 
of his inimitable prose. 

In this connection it is worth 
noting that Odell Shepherd has just 
been awarded a $5000 prize for a 
life of Bronson Alcott to be called 
“Pedlar’s Progress’, which will be 
published by Little, Brown next 
spring as a part of the celebration of 
the centenary of that firm. With 
Van Wyck Brooks’s splendid “The 
Flowering of New England” creating 
a small sensation, the mid-eighteenth 
century miracle of Concord seems to 
be in no danger of being forgotten. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
SHAKESPEARE 


Illustrated by Rockwell Kent, with a preface by 
Christopher Morley 
Doubleday, Doran, $3.95 


Here in a handsome volume, with 
a whimsical and unorthodox intro- 
ductory essay and a large number of 
typical Kent illustrations, are all the 
words of the Bard of Avon. The text 
is from the Temple Edition; the 
print is reasonably large, or at least 
legible; and the book on the whole 
is one of the most attractive of its 
kind to be had. It is unfortunately 
too heavy to hold with comfort, and 
the binding looks feeble for the 
weight of its pages; but with these 
mechanical criticisms in mind it is 
a good buy. 

Another fine complete Shakespeare 
published recently is the George Ly- 
man Kittredge edition (Ginn and 
Company, $6) which looks sturdier 
than the one just dealt with, and 
has modern spelling and punctua- 
tion. 


“I'M LOOKING FOR A BOOK” 
By Amy Loveman 
Dodd, Mead & Co., $2.50 


This volume is made up largely of 
answers to questions sent in to the 
Saturday Review of Literature, of 
which Miss Loveman is associate 
editor. And since it contains what 
many people would like to know 
about books, it ought to prove use- 
ful to chairmen of club programs as 
well as to individuals. Miss Loveman 
explains how she gets her informa- 
tion, and this chapter alone is in- 
valuable, as few people have any idea 
of how to start to look for a book 
on a given subject. There is an ex- 
cellent list of reference books for 
everyday desk use, and also a fine 
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reply to a young man who wanted 
to know what to read to fill up the 
cultural gaps left by devotion to his 
professional education, Anyone deal- 
ing with books will find this collec- 


- tion of information well-nigh indis- 


pensable. 


DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN 
BIOGRAPHY, VOLUME XX 


Charles Scribner and Sons, $12.50 
; (Sold by subscription only) 


The publication of this book marks 
the conclusion of one of the greatest 
publishing enterprises in the history 
of this country, made possible by the 
generosity of the late Adolf S. Ochs 
of the New York Times, whose sub- 
vention over a period of ten years 
amounted to half a million dollars. 
The first volume appeared in 1928 
under the general editorship of Prof. 
Allen Johnson of Yale University, 
who continued to guide the course 
of the series until his death in 1931. 
Then his assistant, Professor Dumas 
Malone of the University of Vir- 
ginia, now director of the Harvard 
University Press, took over and com- 
pleted the task. 

There are more than 11,000,000 
words in the twenty volumes, and 
2243 contributors from all parts of 
the country provided the biographi- 
cal sketches of the 13,633 Americans 
no longer living whose fame war- 
ranted the inclusion of their life his- 
tories. The general level of the 
sketches is extraordinarily high both 
from the point of view of the writ- 
ing and the freshness of the materi- 
al, as every effort was made to avoid 
a cut-and-dried rehash. 

The present volume runs from W 
through Z. A glance at its contents 
shows the breadth of seope of the 
work, which includes people from all 
professions and lines of business,— 
Woodrow Wilson to Florenz Ziegfeld. 
It also contains a preface explaining 
how the American Council of Learned 
Societies Devoted to Humanistic 
Sciences originated the plan for the 
series in 1924, and how it was car- 
ried through to its notable conclu- 
sion this year. 


GENERAL SMUTS Volume Il 
By Sarah Gertrude Millin 
Little, Brown, $3.50 


The second volume of this notable 
biography, the finest achievement 
in its field for the year 1936 from a 
literary point of view, deals with 
the career of the Boer warrior and 
statesman from 1917 down almost 
to the present. It shows him as a 
world-figure, one of the founders of 
the League of Nations, the holder 
of innumerable important positions 
in war-time British governments, 
and as a prophet of clear vision who 
foresaw the results of the Treaty of 
Versailles. 


The background is the whole set- 
ting of the period, because Smuts 
had a paw in nearly everything, 
and Mrs. Millin’s handling of this 
extraordinarily difficult combination 
of biography and history is wholly 
admirable. The same intelligent de- 
termination to understand the char- 
acter of Smuts is to be found every- 
where in this volume as in its prede- 
cessor, and it is doubtful if another 
contemporary great man will be so 
fortunate as to have such a por- 
trait-painter as this, so honest and 
unafraid. 

Taken together, the two volumes 
form one of the most remarkable of 
present-day biographies, the crown- 
ing achievement of their author’s 
distinguished career as a writer, and 
written with so much art that their 
appeal outreaches Smuts himself. 
Smuts is still alive, and given to say- 
ing “It is the end”, Mrs. Millin re- 
ports, but she knows he will be pres- 
ent in case his country or his empire 
needs him. What will Volume III of 
his life be like? Glancing backward 
over his incredible career to date, 
it is a provocative subject for our 
speculation. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF WORLD POETRY 


New and Enlarged Edition 
Edited by Mark Van Doren 
John Day—Reynal and Hitchcock, $3.75 


This noted collection has just had a 
large number of English, Irish, and 
American poems added to the proper 
sections and therefore becomes more 
nearly complete and down-to-date. 
There is no volume in print compar- 
able to it, and the new edition makes 
it more of a foundation for even the 
smallest library than it was before. 
The range is from the Egyptian 
“Book of the Dead” to Hart Crane, 
and the selections could hardly be 
improved upon. 


DENMARK—THE COOPERATIVE WAY 


By Frederick C. Howe 
Coward-McCann, $2.50 


A good study of present conditions 
in a country that seems to have 
solved its economic problems and to 
have become more democratic, mira- 
bile dictu, at the same time. Mr. 
Howe sketches the historical back- 
ground and explains especially the 
rapid growth which the codperative 
movement has made during the past 
few years. 

The lessons learned are applied to 
this country, perhaps not quite suf- 
ficiently taking into account the dif- 
ference in size and also in homo- 
geneity of population and uniform- 
ity of problems. Obviously, however, 
the Danes have made democracy 
work for them, regardless of what 
any dictators may have to say on 
the subject. } 

And so, a Happy--New. Year! 
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Social Credit 


A criticism of the Alberta experiment 
STEPHEN LEACOCK IN This Week 


SUNNY Alberta lies in such a faraway corner of the map of 
North America that it scarcely seems to matter. 

History the province never had. The early explorers 
walked over it and past it, looking for something else. 

The Alberta of the Social Credit and the Prosperity Cer- 
tificate lies out on the great flats, once prairie, now grain. 
All the Albertans talk English, or think they do; they all 
attend the public school and the high school and the college, 
and get an education as standardized as the make-up of a 
motorcar. 

In its education and in its professions, Alberta is as much 
the child of Ontario as Michigan is of Massachusetts. They 
have Rotary Clubs, Canadian Clubs and Thanksgiving Day 
and Santa Claus and even Hallowe'en and Haggis. But trace 
out where they came from, they and their parents, and you 
find that the province of 750,000 — has got in it 63,000 
Ukrainians and 60,000 Germans. Of people whose parents’ 
speech was not English and not American, there are no less 
than 270,000. Alberta, in other words, is what used to be 
termed, in a favorable sense, a ‘‘melting-pot.” 

Now, a province that has no particular history or geog- 
raphy or nationality and is just a community in the making 
is a ready field for social experiment—especially if it goes 
“bust”. and is reckless enough to venture anything. And 
Alberta, to its own great surprise, went “bust” not long 
after the great war, first gradually and then with a smack. 

It fell, a first victim to the specialism and mechanization 
of industry that is making many a country as lopsided as a 
lobster with one claw. 

In Alberta, when they first raised wheat with vast gang 
plows that disappeared over the horizon and came back as 
threshing machines, all life was a shout. Then came the 
question, who was to eat the wheat? And the world wheat 
market broke, and Alberta was underneath it. 

In such distress all kinds of new winds of doctrine blew 
like thistledown in the breeze; and one especially seemed to 
blow as sweetly and as softly as the Chinook wind that melts 
away the winter—the doctrine of Social Credit! They recog- 
nized it as soon as they heard it: “Social’”—that’s us; “credit” 
—our own idea; and twenty-five dollars a month each—our 
own thought! 

The basic thought of “Social Credit’ is absolutely sound: 
it starts from the fact that each of us at birth owns his 
share of the earth and the right to live. 

Its new prophet, Mr. William Aberhart, of the ~— 
Bible Institute of Calgary, took it as religion; and that in 
politics and government means a homerun every time. It 
carried Aberhart and his retainers into power in August, 
1935, with fifty-six of them in a legislature of sixty-three. 

Not for him the cold teaching of economics; away with 
it! Give us the working of the spirit! “Welfare” does it— 
not Wealth! This province has too many public debts (it 
owes, municipalities and all, about $220,000,000). Away 
with the debt! The bankers take away our money: Good! 
We'll have money of our own! The people’s incomes are 
too small! All right—everybody shall have a new one: 
Everybody buy from everybody and pass round like the 
grand chain of a barn dance! 
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So Aberhart cut the debt. The interest on all the pro- 
vincial bonds was cut one-half—the five per cents to two- 
and-a-half, and so on. That was done by order in council 
and validated by a provincial act of 1936. 

All municipal debts are cut to a flat 3 per cent, if the 
municipality wishes it. Does it wish it? Well, now! Pri- 
vate debts? Not wiped out, but added up as to 1932, all 
interest since then deducted from the principal, interest rate 
cut to 3 per cent, and all payments subject to consent by 
the Advisory Board. 

The next item: Alberta money! What will it buy? Pretty 
well anything in the country store at Wetaskawin or Red 
Deer; nothing at all in a big departmental store at Edmon- 
ton; no good for railways, telegraphs, express, postoffice 
and all the things belonging to the accursed capitalists of 
the East. Payments to “foreign” companies (foreign means 






Canada): yes, they take a percentage of pay in it, to get 
business. Some won't touch it. But the unemployed eat it 
up! And government 18 gor get “doses” of it. 

Last comes Social Credit, the biggest thing of the lot— 
the $25 a month. “It will take eighteen months to get it 
working,” said Mr. Aberhart. This autumn his provincial 
treasurer, his right bower, said, ““We may do it in fifteen.” 
In fact, some people think it’s done, Aberhart’s legislature 
passed an Act “To Provide the People of Alberta with Ad- 
ditional Credit’’ (Sept. 1936) that is meant to “implement 
Social Credit.” In reality it does nothing of the sort. It’s 
just an act for setting up a provincial credit board to make 
loans to those who need them—nothing in or of itself more 
revolutionary than the housing acts and relief acts of a dozen 

laces. 

. Moreover, it has been announced that there can be no 
“Social Credit” except for people who “register.’”” When 
you register you sign a document that covers a page, that 
pledges you to Alberta money, that pledges your support to 
Social Credit, that cuts you out of individual buying and 
— that governs your ‘‘production’”’ on the farm. 

Before that time the “experiment” will be over. Capital 
is running away from Alberta. People with real propertyeare 
trying to sell it. Values are collapsing. Scrip is withering. 
Night is falling. Winter's coming. 


Humility and Peace 


Progress and prospects at Buenos Aires 
HENRY GODDARD LEACH IN The Forum 


THE Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of 
Peace will no doubt prove to be more of a beginning than 
an ending. Whatever programs for implementing peace 
are adopted will be disappointing to extremists. Every va- 
riety of opinion is represented at Buenos Aires. American 
women are there who would vote to sink all battleships 
and disband all armies. South American fascists are there 
who believe that ties between South American nations and 
fascist countries of Europe are closer than those that draw 
them to North America. 

But the conference at Buenos Aires cannot fail to be of 
immeasurable good far beyond any new mechanism of peace 
that may be set up. Peace can be insured not by treaties 
only or limitation of armaments or courts of justice. More 
fundamental is the education of the private citizen and the 
will to be a good neighbor in the private home, The friend- 
liness of two continents which meet with earnest smiles in 
the Argentine Republic will be transmuted into a popular 
purpose for peace which will reach every home, however 
remote, from the peaks of the Andes and the Rockies down 
to the coasts of the Pacific and the Atlantic. Those who be- 
lieve that war is necessary for national integrity or racial 
hygiene are in a minority at Buenos Aires. 

False pride in the past has blocked the intimate relations 
of North and South America. The assumption of superi- 
ority on both sides has been too pronounced. When Har- 
vard University celebrated her tercentenary, Peruvians re 
membered that their University of San Marcos was more 
than half a century older. The superciliousness of American 
businessmen toward our Hispanic-speaking neighbors was 
ge and won us the Sues title, Colossus of the 

orth. Even the Monroe Doctrine seemed to have the 
character of a gesture of arrogance. 

But without peace prosperity is impotent, however keen 
the initiative of a nation. It has been suggested that we set 
up in Washington a Secretary of Peace. Far better would be 
an Inter-American Secretariat of Peace, a permanent staff of 
devoted and competent experts maintaining instant tele- 
phonic communication with every responsible government in 
the Western Hemisphere. 


Exploited Children 


Industrial reform in Britain 
FROM THE Manchester Guardian Weekly 


SOME timely words have been spoken recently on the 
shocking conditions under which thousands of boys and 
gitls are working. Outside’ a few of the most depressed 
areas there is little juvenile unemployment, but the employ- 
ment to which the children have gone is often extremely 
unsatisfactory. 

In too many industries they are working hours which 
would be severe even for adults, and the consequence of 
better trade has been to put an intolerable strain on the 
young workers. They are deprived of all chance of contin- 
ued education, and at the very time when the Government 
is lamenting the supposed worsened physique of the coming 
generation it is permitting conditions which will tend to 
lower it still farther. 

There is a striking contrast between the child at school, 
carefully watched to prevent any deterioration of health or 
deficiency of food, and the child in the labour market, un- 
regarded by the State, condemned to long hours and no holi- 
days. A London inquiry has shown, for instance, 5,000 
page-boys working seventy-two hours a week—half as much 
again as the standard week for their fathers. The local 
authorities can do something to check this exploitation, but 
the main initiative must come from Parliament. 

With a little determination and firmness the Government 
can soon stop these abuses. But before it moves it will prob- 
ably need much of the kind of pressure from outside that 
the workers’ educational associations are trying to exert. 


Propaganda 


Notes on a neglected profession 
ALDOUS HUXLEY IN Harper's 


THEY were always numerous; but now their name is legion. 
All over the world thousands upon thousands of men and 
women pass their whole lives denouncing, instructing, com- 
manding, cajoling, imploring their fellows. With what re- 
sults? One finds it rather hard to say. Most propagandists 
do their work in the dark, draw bows at a venture. They 
write; but they don’t know how far they will succeed in in- 
fluencing their readers, ner what are the best means for 
influencing them, nor how long their influence will last. 
There is, as yet, no science of propaganda. 

This fact may seem the more surprising when we reflect 
that there is something not far removed from a science of 
advertising. In the course of years advertisers have come to 
be fairly expert at selling things to the public. They know 
accurately enough the potentialities and limitations of differ- 
ent kinds of propaganda—what you can do, for example, 
by mere statement and repetition; by appeals to such well- 


‘ organized sentiments as snobbery and the urge toward social 


conformity; by playing on the animal instincts such as greed, 
lust, and especially fear in all its forms, from the fear of 
sickness and death to the fear of being ugly, absurd, or 
physically repugnant to one’s fellows. 

If then commercial propagandists know their business so 
well, why is it that ethical and political propagandists 
should know theirs on the whole so badly? The answer is 
that the problems with which the advertisers have to deal 
are fundamentally unlike the problems which confront mor- 
alists and, in most eases, politicians. A great deal of adver- 
tising is concerned with matters of no importance whatso- 
ever. Thus I need soap; but it makes not the smallest dif- 
ference to me whether I buy soap manufactured by X or 
soap manufactured by Y. 
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Ethical and political propagandists have a very different 
task. The business of the moralist is to persuade people to 
overcome their egotism and their personal cravings, in the 
interest either of a super-natural order or of their own higher 
selves or of society. The philosophies underlying the ethical 
teaching may vary; but the practical advice remains in all 
cases the same—and this advice is in the main unpleasant; 
whereas the advice given by commercial propagandists is in 
the main thoroughly pleasant. There is only one fly in the 
ointment offered by commercial propagandists: they want 
your money. 

Some political propagandists are also moralists; they in- 
vite their readers to repress their cravings and set limits to 
their egotistical impulses for the sake of some political cause 
which 1s to bring happiness in the future. Others demand no 
personal effort from their readers—merely their adherence 
to a cause, whose success will save the world automatically 
and, so to speak, from the outside. The first has to per- 
suade people to do something which is on the whole dis- 
agreeable. The second has to persuade them of the correct- 
ness of a policy which, though it imposes no immediate dis- 
comforts, admittedly brings no immediate rewards. Both 
must compete with other propagandists. 

Dictatorial propaganda may be classified under two heads: 
negative and positive. Positive propaganda consists of all 
that is written; negative propaganda, of all that is not writ- 
ten. In all dictatorial propaganda silence is at least as im- 

rtant as speech, suppressio veri as important as suggestio 
a Indeed, the negative propaganda of silence is prob- 
ably more effective as an instrument of persuasion and men- 
tal regimentation than speech. Silence creates the conditions 
in which such words as are spoken take most effect. 

Sup presio veri has one enormous advantage over suggestio 

alsi: in order to say nothing, you do not have to be a great 

stylist. People may get bored with positive propaganda; but 
where negative propaganda is so effective that there is no 
alternative to the spoken and written suggestions that come 
to them, all but the most independent end by accepting 
those suggestions, 


Social Insurance 
The danger of over-simplification 
GOETZ BRIEFS IN The Commonweal 


THE establishment of a social insurance system has been 
and still is an acknowledgment that the individualistic sys- 
tem is not, as the early fathers of liberalism claimed, an 
automatic solution of social problems. For two reasons: one, 
because the social problem of the capitalistic age is not the 
result exclusively of economic conditions; and second, be- 
cause the economic conditions of the capitalistic system do 
not present a satisfactory equation throughout the social 
fabric. Part of the social unrest of the age is caused by fac- 
tors of a non-economic character, as for instance those pe 
lems which are termed “industrial relations,’ employer- 
employee relationships and so on; in European countries po- 
litical equality was for long decades a disputed issue. Social 
unrest also results from those issues which concern wages, 
hours of work, piece-work and so on, which are purely 
economical in character. Indeed, the complex “social prob- 
lem” has many sides and cannot possibly be reduced—as 
Henry Ford would make us believe—to a problem of wages. 

The lack of reserves in the labor group is responsible 
for the social evils caused by old age, sickness and accidents. 
The latter occurrences are common risks in any human life; 
but they have their particular aspect in the life of large so- 
cial groups lacking any kind of property or money-reserves. 
The risk of unemployment, of old age, of sickness and of 
accidents circumscribe the whole range of the social prob- 
lem so far as it is based on economic conditions. 
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Now it had been a feature in many social insurance sys- 
tems—most openly in the German—that the better risks 
had to carry a part of the worse risks: this means practical- 
ly that they shouldered an additional income-tax for the 
special purpose of alleviating the premiums of the poorer 
or more underpaid group of the insured. These three, gen- 
uine insurance premium, employment tax and special addi- 
tional income tax, are covered by the term, “social premium.” 

This confusion seems to be merely a matter of words, 
something for professors to ponder. It is not. This confu- 
sion of genuine insurance premiums, employment tax and 
specialized income-tax may have been insignificant in those 
early days of social insurance, when the whole budget of 
the system was rather low, and when, moreover, the system 
was not caren (unemployment insurance is specifically 
a post-war development), and when business conditions were 
more stable and the growth of business better secured than 
in the post-war period. But since those pre-war conditions, 
things have changed greatly. Business lost its stability, its 
growth became doubtful for many years, and the social in- 
surance system developed to a more or less all-round sys- 
tem, covering tens of millions of people in the industrial 
states and running into billions of dollars in costs. This is 
the crossroads, where the situation unavoidably demands 
clear understanding. 


The Cost of Power 


When is a plan not a plan? 


HENRY EARLE RIGGS IN Public Utilities 
Fortnightly 


IN ANY examination of the federal power L pace there 
are several questions that need to be answered very definite- 
ly. One of course is, are these plants economically justified 
and necessary? A second question is, will they pay operating 
expenses and fixed charges and finally be self-liquidating ? 
The answer to these as to at least three of the four plants of 
which the writer has knowledge is an emphatic “No,” As 
to the other one, it depends largely on the policy to be 
adopted by the government in marketing its power. 

A third, and the most important question of all, is this: 
How many hundred million dollars more than the presently 
“allocated” amount is the United States committed to in 
order to complete the work now projected and under con- 
struction ? 

The program is summarized as follows: 


Federal projects. .c..ccccmccsueseees-e. 816,302,000 
State and district projects... 116,600,754 
Municipal projects ee .cccceecnen 36,000,000 
Rural electrification .................... 100,000,000 
Surveys, investigations, etc ........ 3,425,000 





Total 


The major group of projects, the Federal group, shows the 
following list: 


$1,072,327,754 





Tennessee Valley Authority.....$265,000,000 
Central valley, California........... 170,000,000 
oo a: © || re 108,660,000 












Fort Peck dam 86,000,000 
Grand Coulee dam....... ie 60,000,000 
Bonneville darn ooccccccccccccccccsesseseee 55,000,000 
Passamaquoddy Tidal Power 36,000,000 
Case Ca ascsssrscssee 22,700,000 
Bluestone, Virgina .....2..cccccone 12,942,000 

Total $816,302,000 





The Fort Peck, Grand Coulee, and Bonneville projects, 
which total $201,000,000 or 28.4 per cent of the total ex- 


clusive of Boulder dam, have actually committed the nation, 
if the projects are fully carried out as designed, to a total of 
$551,500,000, an increase of $350,500,000 or 174 per cent 
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above the announced cost of these plants. And there are 
enough other figures to be found to make one wonder just 
how far short of the final cost the $551,500,000 will be. 

These are no “‘boondoggling”’ enterprises, they are great 
engineering undertakings, splendidly planned, in charge of 
highly competent and thoroughly experienced engineers, and 
they are being built with the very best of materials, the most 
modern and up-to-date machinery and construction methods, 
and the builders are overcoming some of the greatest con- 
struction difficulties that have ever been encountered by 
American engineers. 

The fault lies in the hasty and ill-considered approval of 
great projects with only preliminary plans, without adequate 
exploration of the sites, without such careful study as would 
give the designers knowledge of the problems they must 
solve and without time for securing the data for accurate 
estimates. 


Decline of the Male 


The still less deadly of the species 
THOMAS H. UZZELL & V. E. LEROY IN Scribner’s 


A MAJOR THEME in American literature from its beginning 
has been the lecherous violence of that hell-rake, the male, 
and the pitifully vain efforts of that flower of innocence, the 
female, to escape him. “The villain still pursued her’ until 
the last chapter, or the last act, when the hero smote him 
boldly on the jaw and prevented his “evil designs.” 

Today all this is changed. To be pursued by a male is not 
necessarily villainous to women readers, and if the hero 
does a little evil designing himself, so much the better. Sex 
has been taken from the villain and given to the hero—or 
the heroine. The seducer and the protector are no longer 
necessarily two different men; nothing is left for the vil- 
lain to do, and so in all our literature above juvenile grade 
there are no more villains. The male no longer menaces 
the female. In fact, the female stands boldly in the path 
of danger, hoping in many cases for the worst. 

The first lesson in the moral education of the young wom- 
an only a few years ago was that she have the courage to 
get out and walk home. Today, in many an American vil- 
lage, the girl furn’shes the car. If she takes her ride alone, 
as she frequently does, it is because the young man fears 
that he may forget himself, compromise the girl, and be- 
come entangled in an obligation to marry. This in turn 
means becoming a meal-ticket and paying bills with hard 
cash, which means hard work—no, it isn’t worth it. So she 
rides alone, or with another girl, to talk things over. 

Women today are talking things (men) over, too, with 
their physicians. Women have always been far freer with 
their intimate confessions to professional advisers than men 
have, but today, now that sex has become respectable, they 
conceal nothing, and from medical clinics on sex and 
marital relations—particularly those consulted by intelli- 
gent, educated people—come rather es disclosures, 
One is that the male, as a raping rapscallion, is no more. 

With the end of pioneering in this country and the be- 
ginning of the age of leisure, the male looks like anything 
but a conqueror. Subduing the land has left him, not with 
a virile glow of power and confidence, but with debts, office 
worries, low vitality, bald head, eye-glasses, store teeth, hali- 
tosis, hernia, high blood-pressure, constipation, can’t eat 
this, can’t eat that, weak muscles, fallen arches, corns, to- 
+ bacco-heart, abdominal tosis, bunions, ingrowing toenails— 
and the whole flabby works is dominated by a chronic 
mother-fixation which raises hell with every virile impulse 
he possesses. He tries to overcome, but merely disguises, his 
lack of virility by indulging in the finest set of health- 
destroying habits ever devised: too much tobacco, alcohol, 
and coffee; dope, overeating, and late hours; no hard, 


sweaty workouts, little or no sun, and a lot of just plain 
sittin’ and snoozin’ in a soft chair and dreaming of a busi- 
ness set-up which will win him a quick fortune to spend on 
even softer luxuries. 

In time of antiquity we read of some mighty fine old 
duffers (Czsar’s Tenth Legion, for example), real men of 
might who fought wars for at least one thing worth while: 
vigorous women to carry off. And when they invaded a 
foreign country, they chose one with rocks and briars; they 
ate horse food and drank up the rivers. And they didn’t 
send out a lot of skinny bookkeepers, with flat pe and 
buck teeth, equipped with long-range poison-gas guns, to 
do the job; those old-timers went themselves and they 
fought and. captured and mated, and when it was all over, 
the females of the land followed them home a few hun- 
dred miles on foot, and were very glad to go, too. 

This pathetic picture of the modern male will seem to 
some readers mere vituperative burlesque, unfounded in 
sober fact, and the psychologically initiated may even at- 
tempt to dodge its implications by attributing it to a com- 
pensation in its authors. Facts, however, other than the 
clinical findings of great medical centers, are at hand to 
fill out the picture. One has only to read the signs of the 
times to see the decline of the American male. 

Look for the drift of an epoch first of all in its popular 
stories, novels, plays, songs, cartoons, advertisements. Among 
the thousands of short stories consumed by the American 
people annually you will not find the conduct of an authen- 
tic male in a romantic or passionate situation—not more 
than one to a carload. Easily eighty per cent of our maga- 
zine fiction is designed chiefly for female consumption. 
What are the heroes like? In most of them they still ob- 
serve Sunday-school morals, are well-dressed, chivalrous 
if not deferential, and terribly prone to commit stupidities 
from which the women in the stories rescue them. They are, 
in a word, mother-dependent little boys. 


Gas Masks 


European plans for a grim future 
FROM Fortune 


YOU don’t have to be Walter Lippmann to guess that 
Europe has the jitters. You need only look at the photo- 
graphs from abroad filling the daily newspapers and Sunday 
rotogravures. Look at the new dark stream of pictures of 
gas masks; of men and women and children all alike behind 
rubberized jowls, slack chins, and blank and staring eyes, 
and ugly snouts. Ordinary citizens could make themselves 
look like that only because they were thoroughly scared. 
Gas masks are not fun. 

The basic facts about gas masks are simple. All masks 
used everywhere consist of a rubber or leather headpiece 
and a eanister containing charcoal, which absorbs some 
kinds of gases, and chemicals, which neutralize others. The 
canister may be mounted in a stubby snout or slung in a 
bag at the end of a long breathing tube. It may be ex- 
pensively made and probably effective; or cheap and possibly 
worthless. Good, or bad, it is the symbol of the loudest 
hullabaloo of war panic ever heard in time of technical peace. 

Discounting the nonsense and granting the propaganda 
and commercial motive, the fact remains that the European 
civilian has taken the gas mask into his life. He remembers 
the last war; and he has been persuaded that in the next he 
must expect to be bombed and gassed from the air. On that 
bitter conviction hinge the panic policies of Europe, the 
hysterical behavior of practically every major power on the 
Continent, 

Item: France, England, Russia, Germany, Italy, and 
Poland are providing all civilians engaged in what are 
called essential services—electric power and light, water- 
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works, transportation, munitions—with gas masks and gas- 
ptoof shelters. 

Item: All leading European powers are educating the 
masses in the use of gas masks and have urged the populace 
to buy them. 

Item: Germany and France and, to a lesser degree, Russia 
and England are building gas and bombproof shelters in 
which to herd large number of people during air raids. 

Item: In almost any city in Europe you can buy official 
pamphlets telling the differences between the lachrymators, 
which temporarily blind, the lung irritants, which choke, the 
vesicants, which Luister, and the sternutators, which, making 
you sneeze and vomit, may drive you to tear off the mask 
and whiff a lethal gas. 

Item: In France you can buy masks at drugstores, in 
Czechoslovakia at department stores, in England direct from 
the manufacturers, in Germany and Italy from semi-govern- 
mental agencies. The prices range from $2 to $20. 

Item: England, having awakened with a start to con- 
sciousness of its vulnerability from the air, and scared in 
every nerve, is piling up a store of cheap gas masks from 
which it will equip every man, woman, and child. 

It all adds up to confusion. The cry of the Reichsluft- 
schutzbund is “Save Yourself!’ But in England there is a 
belief, articulated by the Labour party, that once you start 
fooling around with masks you are inviting gas, since you 
remove any humanitarian scruples against attacking a de- 
fenseless population; and a practical conviction that if a 
dose of gas does come, these masks and shelters and analysts 
sniffing the air won't be much good. For the informed gossip 
in England, no less than on the Continent, is that the cheap 
mask is worthless and that it is silly to expect the enormous 
aggregation of errors and confidence called the human race 
to keep any kind of mask in working order. 

Echoing through the uncertainty and the confusion sound 
the ominous overtones of Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s speech in 
Parliament four years ago: “It is as well for the man in the 
street to know that there is no power on earth that will pre- 
vent him from being bombed. Whatever people may tell 
him, the bomber will always get through. . . . The only de- 
fense is in offense, which means that you have to kill more 
women and children more quickly than the enemy in order 
to save yourselves,” 


Civil Service Reform 
Jobs? For the fit! 
EDITORIAL IN America 


BuSINESS men who select their employes on the basis of 
politics are usually found in the bread line after a few pre- 
carious years. Were it not able to draw from our purses, 
practically at will, the Government of the United States, 
always prone to choose its employes for political reasons, 
would find itself in the same predicament. More than fifty 
years ago, Congress created a Civil Service Commission, 
and ever since that time it has been seeking ways and 
means of blocking the Commission’s purpose. In this it has 
been admirably successful, particularly during the last few 
ears. 

: Hence we are not surprised to note that the National 
Civil Service Reform League has concluded that nothing 
will stop Congress but an amendment to the Constitution. 
The League’s amendment provides that all te 
and promotions*in the civil service of the United States shall 
be made according to merit and fitness, “to be ascertained, so 
far as practicable, by examinations, which, so far as prac- 
ticable, shall be competitive.” We do not rate our zeal for 
a decent civil-service system below that of the League, but 
we sincerely trust that no such amendment will be urged. 
In our judgment, it would block civil-service reform. ‘“‘So 
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far as practicable,” twice repeated, is a modification that will 
give Congress perfect liberty to set all civil-service ex- 
aminations aside, 

Before we vest Congress with this authority by amending 
the Constitution, other devices should be tried. The pub- 
licity work of the League should be continued, for it has 
been exceedingly valuable in stirring the public conscience 
against the politician's creed that public office is a reward 
for service at the polls. Through pitiless publicity pressure 
can be applied to Congress, and the members of Congress 
will respond. Most of them soon learn that with one job 
at their disposal and ten applicants, they reap nine enemies 
and one ingrate. But the feelings of Congressmen need not 
be considered. What the country demands is that the Gov- 
ernment — and promote employes solely for merit and 
fitness, to be ascertained in all cases by open competitive 
examination. Any other system is fraudulent. 


The Horse zn Superstition 


Equine fans are nothing new 
HARRY F. WILD IN The Horse 


SOME TWENTY years ago, when my father owned and drove a 
team of white horses, he would drive miles out of the way to 
avoid meeting a funeral cortége on the road. The only reason 
behind this strange procedure was a profound belief in an old 
family superstition, namely, that for a man riding or driving 
a white horse to meet a funeral procession on the road pre- 
sages the death of a relative or close friend. 

I do not know the origin of this belief. Like most super- 
stitions, it probably is founded upon pure myth. But some 
extraordinary powers have been attributed to the horse, and 
he played an important part in the superstitions of ancient 
nations. 

Our savage forbears were inclined to look upon the horse 
as being endowed with oracular, as well as talismanic powers. 
This belief was quite common among the early Teutons, who 
also believed that Wotan’s favorite horses were endowed with 
the powers of speech during the twelve days between Christ- 
mas and Epiphany. 

Probably the most curious custom, one which is recorded in 
Grimm’s ‘Teutonic Mythology,” was the spite-stake, or 
nithing-post, of the Scandinavians, which consisted of mount- 
ing a horse’s head on a _ propping the mouth open with a 
stick, and turning the head in the direction from which an 
enemy was expected to arrive. The contrivance was supposed 
to cast an evil spell over the enemy. 

However, horses’ heads were generally prized for their 
power to counteract the influences of evil spirits, and for this 
reason they were a quite common sight on the houses and 
stables of the early Common tribes. Later, after Christianity 
had apparently swept away the last vestige of heathenism, the 

ant farmers stuck to their ancient belief by adorning the 
gables of their homes and stables with carved wooden replicas 
of horses’ heads. 

Horses’ heads were also valued as amulets by various 
heathen tribes to drive away certain illnesses. 

The animal itself was once believed instrumental in the al- 
leviation of certain illnesses. Here is a curious “remedy” the 
writer came across in Bonnerjea’s “Dictionary of Superstitions 
and Mythology”: “If a person suffering from whooping 
cough asks advice of a man riding a — horse, .the disease 
may be cured by doing what the rider tells him to do.” 

Generally speaking, our superstitious ancestors were fond 
of horses, cal whine ones in particular, According to Taci- 
tus, the Teutonic peoples “used white horses, as the Romans 
used chickens, for purposes of augury, and divined future 
events from different intonations of neighings.’” To this day 
man ple consider the sight of a white horse an omen of 
oul ortune. 





Captains of Salvation 


A criticism of the Oxford groups 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR IN The Christian Century 


ON RETURNING from Europe in the latter part of August, 
Frank Buchman, Oxford group revivalist, 1s quoted by a 
reputable New York paper as having said: ‘I thank heaven 
for a man like Adolf Hitler, who buiit a front line defense 
against the anti-Christ of communism. . . . My barber in 
London told me Hitler saved all Europe from communism. 
That's how he felt. Of course I don’t condone everything 
the nazis do. Anti-semitism? Bad, naturally. I suppose 
Hitler sees a Karl Marx in every Jew. But think what it 
would mean to the world if Hitler surrendered to the con- 
trol of God. Or Mussolini, Or any dictator. Through such 
a man God could control a nation overnight and solve every 
last bewildering problem.” 

In this interview the social philosophy of the Oxford 
group, long implicit in its strategy, is made explicit, and 
revealed in all its childishness and viciousness. This philos- 
ophy has been implicit in Buchmanite strategy from the be- 
ginning. It explains the particular attention which is paid 
by Mr. Buchman and his followers to big men, leaders in 
industry and politics. 

The idea is that if the man of power can be converted, 
God will be able to control a larger area of human life 
through his power than if a little man were converted. This 
is the logic which has filled the Buchmanites with touching 
solicitude for the souls of such men as Henry Ford or Harvey 
Firestone and prompted them to whisper confidentially from 
time to time that these men were on the very threshold of 
the kingdom of God. It is this strategy which prompts or 
justifies the first class travel of all the Oxford teams. They 
hope to make contact with big men in the luxurious first class 
quarters of ocean liners. In other words, a nazi social 
philosophy has been a covert presupposition of the whole 
Oxford group enterprise from the very beginning. The 
Oxford group movement, imagining itself the mediator 
of Christ's salvation in a catastrophic age, is really an ad- 
ditional evidence of the decay in which we stand. Its religion 
manages to combine bourgeois complacency with Christian 
contriteness in a manner which makes the former dominant, 
Its morality is a religious expression of decadent individual- 
ism. Far from offering us a way out of our difficulties it 
adds to the general confusion. This is not the gospel’s mes- 
sage of judgment and hope to the world. It is bourgeois 
optimism, individualism and moralism expressing itself in 
the guise of religion. No wonder the rather jittery pluto- 
crats of our day open their spacious summer homes! 


We Need Rifles 


The other side of neutrality pacts 
FROM El Liberal, MADRID 


THE outcome of much of the fighting in the Civil War is 
indecisive because the opposing forces are equally matched; 
with a few thousand more rifles in our lines, engagements 
would be sooner over and there would be less blood spilled. 

Every available marksman must go up to the front, so 
that there shall be no repetition of the Medellin and Oropesa 
enéounters, which were won by the loyalist forces of the 
Republic, thanks to effective collaboration by the air arm, 
yet revealed the idle absence in Madrid of rifles that should 
have played their part in the fighting line. 

To the front, then, with every sharpshooter! In order 
that the sedition shall be completely crushed; that the war 
may be brought to an end; or, at the least, that it should not 
drag on as long as it would, if our superiority over the in- 
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surgents both in men and munitions were not made to tell. 

With regard to the second question—our right to arm— 
public opinion in every modern democracy has declared it- 
self against the extraordinary conception of neutrality which 
certain governments have chosen to read into the non-in- 
tervention pact. These governments are precisely the ones 
that are doing everything in their power to abet the fascist 
rising with arms, money, and munitions. From the very first 
the link between the outlaws and international fascism has 
been reprehensibly clear. 

So-called neutrality is observed in discrimination against 
the legitimate government of the Republic by the cabinets 
of those nations that are themselves most friendly toward 
our people. The France of the Front Populaire upholds this 
neutrality, whereas Portugal—although her attitude appears 
to dissatisfy the British government—does not. 

Such things must not be. The governments of the anti- 
fascist nations in question are acting against the unequivocal 
will of their electorates when they treat the government of 
the Spanish Republic in the same way as they deal with the 
mutineers. By adopting so fantastic an attitude they are 
establishing the legality of military revolts against legitimate 
and recognised authority. And with that lack of corporate 
feeling which is condemned by the universal conscience, 
they do all that is needed to countenance the spread of the 
fascist régimes throughout Europe. 


Lawyers 
The place of the legal profession in America 


E. SMYTHE GAMBRELL IN American Bar Assn. 
Journal 


THE persistent march of civilization and the amazing de- 
velopments in all fields of human endeavor are changing the 
outward aspects of society, and have made the life of the 
lawyer of today one of progressive experience and increas- 
ing responsibility. 

In a democracy the lawyer is the natural leader from 
whom and from whose conduct the attitude of the com- 
munity toward the law ought largely to be derived. His 
duty extends beyond his clients and to the public at large in 
the shaping of our polity. And he should be stirred by an 
enlightened self-interest, for the people will neither pa- 
tronize nor endure a system of justice that is tardy, inefficient 
or insincere. 

In our mobilization of the profession let us not overlook 
the importance of maintaining in full vigor our state and 
local associations, which are rooted in local sentiment, and 
to some of which are attached the most precious traditions 
of service and fellowship. We cannot accomplish what we 
seek without the strengthening influence of intimate per- 
sonal relationship. We need the intensive work of local 
groups, and we need the codperation of all associations, to 
speak with the authority of the entire bar. The national 
body will hardly be more robust than are the state and local 
bar associations whose chosen representatives it unites. 

But improving substantive and adjective law and the bar 
and bar organization is not enough. To attain that goal of 
social good order, which is the real objective, we must strive 
for a technique whereby the promulgated rule may function 
effectively as a social force, Even the most perfect laws are 
not self-executing. The reforms they embody will be mean- 
ingless without this technique. Too frequently in times past 
we of the profession have assumed that we could discharge 
our duties of leadership by the perfection of legal doctrine. 
Good administration is largely a matter of skill and spirit, 
rather than number and complexity of the rules which are 

rovided. While the legal profession, by reason of its train- 
ing, experience and exclusive license, is specially charged 
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with the duty of leadership in maintaining, improving and 
administering a system of justice, it may be said that all our 
institutions spring from the people, and that the people, in 
the long run, will have the kind of justice they deserve. In 
the triangle of the administration of justice, the bench and 
the bar have peculiar responsibilities, but the base of the 
triangle is the public. All three have obligations, and all 
should observe codes of ethics. 

Since law improvement cannot rise above popular respect 
for law and the agencies that enforce it, it is of oe 
importance that our legal institutions and their functioning 
should be fairly and intelligently interpreted to the oe 
We cannot hope to secure — respect for the law or 
its administration when the rights of litigants frequently are 
determined by sensational newspaper trials in advance of or 
during trials by constituted authority. Until the public sees 
in the trial of a case something more than a display of 
forensic skill and recognizes that it has an interest in right’s 
prevailing in every instance, the struggle for a better ad- 
ministration of justice will be discouraging. Our profession 
may well urge upon journalism, as a matter of self-interest 
as well as of public duty, the importance of fair and accurate 
reporting of the functioning of our legal institutions, for in 
them freedom of the press has its only safeguard. If 
democracy is to be a real and living thing, the citizens who 
share the responsibility of governing—all citizens—ought 
to have access to information upon public affairs which is 
accurate and adequate, 


Conquest of China 


A gloomy view of future reconstruction 
K. S. YEN IN China Weekly Review 


THAT “‘nations may rise and fall in the march of time, but 
a race of people lasts forever,’” is not always the case. There 
are some exceptions. There are today in this world some 
races of people rapidly dying out. For instance, the natives 
of the Hawaiian Islands, of Australia, and of North Amer- 
ica, due to some forces working constantly against them, are 
rapidly dying out and will entirely disappear from the earth 
in the course of time. 

It is true that China has repeatedly absorbed her conquer- 
ors, particularly the Manchus, but China owes her civiliza- 
tion a debt in so doing. Were it not for her civilization 
being higher than that of her conquerors, the story would 
have been different, and the result of her conquest would 
have been the same as that of the white race in Africa, in 
Australia and in the two Americas. Indeed, ‘“‘China’s power 
of absorption has defied all attempts at conquest,” but can 
she absorb her future conquerors if she will be again con- 
quered by a new alien race having a civilization higher than 
or equal to that of hers? 

In case of China being again conquered in the future by a 
white race, China might in the march of time gain her po- 
litical freedom by appealing to force of arms as the Cubans 
did, or by agitation as the Filipinos and the Egyptians did, 
or by non-codperation as the Hindus have been doing, but 
the absorption of China by a white conqueror will be impos- 
sible. The following facts will show that China’s power 
of absorption can not be applied to a white race whose 
civilization seems much higher than ours. 

Before the East met the West in the latter part of the 18th 
century, we marched southward from the Yellow River re- 
gion 5 ioe to the Yangtse Valley from where we continued 
our southward march down to the Delta of the Pearl River 
unchecked, As far as ‘‘we saw we conquered,” not by force 
of arms but by peaceful penetration. Following the same 
course we marched further down to the South Sea Islands 
where the Chinese and the western civilizations met. As 
soon as we encountered the white race marching eastward 
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in the South Seas, we retreated, we lost our Indo-China and 
Hongkong, our country became unwillingly a semi-colony 
of the world, and today our national existence is being 
threatened. 

Westerners came to and have lived in China for less 
than a century, and the total number of them living in China 
today is less than a hundred thousand. Such a small num- 
ber of westerners living in such a large country as China is 
but a few drops of water in an ocean, yet in spite of such 
a small number we have not absorbed them. We have not 
been able even to change or modify their ways of living. 
Instead of being orientalized the westerners have western- 
ized us politically, industrially and socially. 

China’s Spe of absorption also can not be applied to 
Japanese. In case of China being conquered by Japan, the 
Chinese people will be enslaved forever as Japanese will 
not make the same mistake as the Manchus made in allow- 
ing the Chinese people to preserve their literature and his- 
tory. The Chinese people will be enslaved according to the 
following three principles: 

Under the principle of ignorance, Chinese literature and 
books of any kind in the Chinese language will be destroyed 
without any exception. Chinese history will be rewritten in 
the Japanese language to suit the Japanese taste. Colleges 
and universities will be closed to Chinese and only a limited 
number of middle schools will be established for them. 
Printing or keeping any book in the Chinese language will 
be prohibited. 

Under the principle of poverty, all China’s natural re- 
sources will be controlled by the Japanese authorities and 
Chinese will not be allowed to own or operate any banking 
business or industrial enterprise. Chinese will not be given 
any position either official or commercial. Any Chinese who 
wants to make a living must work as a laborer. 

Under the principle of degeneration, opium dens, gam- 
bling houses and morphine and cocaine shops will be li- 
censed and operated in every city, in every town and in 
every village in China, as the Japanese have been doing in 
the four Chinese Eastern Provinces and in the eastern part 
of Hopei Province since 1931. With all these opium dens, 
gambling houses and morphine and cocaine shops in every 
corner of China, Japanese will squeeze every copper from 
the Chinese pocket and degenerate the Chinese people both 
mentally and physically, thus extremely impoverishing the 
Chinese people and sinking the Chinese race down into an 
unmeasurable depth. Then can an extremely impoverished 
and most degenerated race absorb the Japanese? We must 
not glorify our past, we must think of our future. 


Humanized Colony 
A French view of Africa 
SAMMY BERACHA IN La Republique, PARIs 


WE do not dispute that it has been right for the workers 
of Algeria to demand an improvement in their lot. That 
wages of six to ten francs a day constitute an element of 
social unrest, we do not dream of denying. 

But the agitation in Algeria is political. Strikes there 
have almost the character of rebellion. The native labour- 
ers, worked upon by communist propaganda and by Kabyl 
and Berber leaders, have seized the opportunity, led by 
Pan-Arab elements, of making demands which no colonial 
Power could grant without denying the fundamental prin- 
ciples of colonization. 

The anti-semitic tinge given to the natives’ claims proves, 
better than any argument, the essentially political character 
of the agitation. 

It is symptomatic that the Algerian Moslem Congress 
last June, that is, on the eve of the bloody events there, 
adopted a motion demanding categorically all civic rights 
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for Algerian Moslems, and parliamentary representation by 
their own elected members. 

The natives thus claimed all the rights of a French citi- 
zen. These rights can easily be obtained by individuals, 
under the law of 1919, but they entail renunciation of the 
Koran rights—and this the natives refuse to admit. They 
want to profit by both laws—to have the same rights as 
Algerian Frenchmen, without abandoning those accorded 
them by their Arab origin. 

Can we give way on this point to 6,000,000 natives, sur- 
rounding a body of only 800,000 Europeans? If we are 
going on the principle of pure academic humanism, it is 
easy to answer. But as soon as we approach it realistically, 
we see the difficulties. The question raises the general prob- 
lem of “imperialism”—in its answer lies the affirmation or 
negation of an imperial policy. What answer will be given 
by M. Moutet, our Colonial Minister, who wants to “hu- 
manize” French colonial policy? The hesitation he is show- 
ing indicates that he is caught between his socialist ideas 
and his responsibility as director of the French Empire. 

We warn him not to let humanization involve immediate 
and complete renunciation of our tutelary protection. It 
is not possible to assimilate all the native population of a 
ar politically at one blow, without risking losing it 
entirely. 

The best policy of humanization would be that of ex- 
tracting Algeria from economic crisis. Political agitation 
would quickly be appeased if wine and grain were selling 
well, 


Poland's Land 


Political aftermath of distribution 
FROM Frankfurter Zeitung 


YEAR by year the Polish government has taken a portion of 
their land away from the big estate owners, in order to in- 
crease the number of small holdings for the settlement of 
landless peasants. In recent years, however, this practice has 
been a little more cautiously followed, and the whole annual 
quota of 200,000 hectares provided for in the Agricultural 
Reform Plan of 1925 has not been divided up. This mild- 
ness towards the big landowners, which can be explained on 
political grounds, was strongly criticised by the peasants, 
who form the majority of the population. It was pointed 
out that, instead of the promised 2,000,000 hectares only 
1.4 million had been abel during the last decade. 

Obviously with the intention of removing the foundation 
from such reproaches, the government decided to take an 
unexpected step, and announced a special forced division of 
a further 40,000 hectares, in order, so to speak, to make up 
the deficit. This announcement called forth a storm of pro- 
test from the Conservative Press, 

The Minister for Agriculture, Poniatowski, evidently 
thinks that Polish agriculture can only be helped by means 
of increasing the number of smallholders, whose property 
has already been practically atomised by the local custom of 
dividing among heirs. The distress which comes from 
cutting up land into splinters has led to the formation of 
an immense village proletariat, who are far worse off than 
the city workers—who are, indeed, down to starvation level. 

An a influence on the government's land policy 
is probably the fact that the poverty-stricken peasant masses 
are moving further and further to the left. There is nothing 
much that they can do in Warsaw against this trend. The 
measures taken to relieve distress do not amount to much, 
when it is a question of taking the wind out of the sails of 
a determined Opposition. 

Poland’s peasants—schooled in the teaching of Witos 
(the exiled peasant leader)—obviously regard the expropri- 
ation of the big landowners as the most important pre- 
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requisite for prosperity. The additional measure of land 
division—which has been cut down to 27,000 hectares in- 


stead of 40,000—does not rouse much response from them. 
They are not satisfied if the government nips a bit here and 
there off the politically undesirable nobility, the Jews, back- 
ward tax-payers, or members of the minority populations. 
They no longer aim at economic relief, but place their 
political demands more and more in the foreground. This 
is the secret of the dilemma of a government which would 
gladly appease the peasant majority, without bowing to its 
radicalism. 

One hundred and nine big estates are to be compulsorily 
divided by the new measure. Almost all the leading Polish 
magnates—the Radziwills, Potockis, and others—are being 
forced to give up a portion of their land. 

The choice of estates has been made in accordance with 
the arrears of taxes due from the owners. A whole third of 
the total area of 27,000 hectares confiscated is in eastern 
Galicia, while only 550 hectares—mostly in the hands of 
Jews—are being taken in central Poland. The press of the 
right emphasises the fact that the German districts are not 
touched by this new forced division. It should, however, be 
remembered that the division of land last spring, when 
16,200 hectares were taken, hit German landowners par- 
ticularly hard. 

In Galicia there is great unrest over the large proportion 
of land in provinces settled by Ukrainians that is to be 
divided, The official representatives of the Ukrainian minor- 
ity has emphasised the importance of division of the land 
for destitute Ukrainian peasants, and has stated that they 
will on no account tolerate the handing over of divided 
land to colonists from other provinces. 

The Polish government organ, Kurjer Poranny, states that 
this demand of the Ukrainians is contrary to the meaning of 
the agrarian reform. “The Polish state,” it says, “is absolute 
master on its own territory, and no demand of this sort will 
be accepted. The allocation of land will be carried out in 
accordance with economic and social conditions, as well as 
with the demands of national defence.” 


Moslems, Beware! 
A platform for followers of the Prophet 
FROM E/ Ouma, ALGIERS 


BROTHER Moslems, be on your guard against adventurers 
and agitators! These benevolent, disinterested people, 
these good apostles who are springing up in our path all at 
once, know our misery. They were actually its authors— 
and are still. What they want of us is clear enough: to 
make us serve as mercenaries in the evil coups which they 
are planning in Algeria, as in France, against the Popular 
Front, and to see us accused of crimes which others have 
instigated. The forces of reaction and their press are count- 
ing on achieving the double advantage of combating the 
Left and sabotaging the realization of our Moslem rights. 

It is bitter for us to have to admit the slowness and vac- 
illations of the French government in respect to our rights. 
For, although we recognize that the government has made 
a beginning in acceding to our claims, we must state that 
those improvements which might be of some use to the 
people are being too slow in coming. 

Many of the measures granted will mean nothing so long 
as the oppressive Native Code is not abolished. As long as 
the voice of the people is stifled, as long as the misery and 
injustice caused by the existing laws are not done away 
with, as long as the executioners of the people remain at 
the head of administrations, the field will remain clear for 
the fascists, whose ravages may be terrible. That which 
they have achieved only feebly in France, they may easily 
succeed in achieving on a larger scale in Algeria. 
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World Progress 


Peace through default of military talent 


ARTHUR BRISBANE IN The Cosmopolitan 


THE last great war was marked by the absence of military 
genius. Two old civilians, Clemenceau and Lloyd George, 
furnished energy and will power that sent the Hohenzollern 
to Holland when he thought he was on his way to Paris 
and London. The thorough military training of Foch, an- 
other old man, to whom the united allied armies were en- 
trusted, put an end to the incompetent, unimaginative fight- 
ing. A fourth old man, Hindenburg, the great German 
fighter, had to be recalled from retirement in his old age. 
Real ability no longer turns toward war, as it once did. 

All men not idiots know war is wrong. Men are no 
longer proud of killing for its own sake, Today, war is 
considered an unpleasant necessity, not a source of glory, 
desirable in itself. In the ancient world great men were 
usually great fighters; in the present world there are few, 
if any great fighters, and they do not include any really great 
men. A profession with greatness lacking is clearly on the 
way to oblivion. 

In our civilization, not to prepare for war, not to plan the 
most efficient killing operation, is to risk extinction of 
national life. 

Europe expects war, the nations are prepared for it and 
increasing preparations daily; populations fear it; a few 
leaders, to strengthen and maintain themselves with “glory” 


think they need it. A miracle, apparently, would be needed 


to prevent the worst war the world has ever seen. 


Changes come slowly but they do come; always for the 
better. Once the human race was cannibalistic; every man 


ate his fellow, if he could catch him. 

Bodily slavery was universal. Barbarians for centuries, 
had killed prisoners to be rid of them; it occurred to some 
“statesman” that putting them to work would be wiser. 
Slavery was an improvement on massacre, and until slaves 
of steel and iron—-machinery—came to do the work of hu- 
man hands, bodily slavery, as a famous Greek remarked, 
was necessary. 

Cannibalism, slavery and torture have gone, but when 
each prevailed, men believed that it must endure forever, 
as they now think war will last forever. The wisdom that has 
already abolished cannibalism, slavery, judicial torture and 
official teligious persecution will, in time, end war. And 
with that ending, civilization will start. 


The Nature of Wealth 


The changing aspect of private fortune 
HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD IN Social Frontier 


LITTLE by little, slowly and reluctantly, we are being driven 
to an understanding of what has gone wrong in our econo- 
my, and why. We are being forced to realize that all the 
money-producing items of wealth are merely units in a 
great world-wide business structure, and that their capacity 
to produce a flow of money—in other words, their value— 
depends on the smooth functioning of that structure. And 
in keeping with the one really significant advance in eco- 
nomic theory in recent years we now understand that the 
efficient functioning of business depends on the consumer, 
as well as the nn. Hl 

But the consumer is the common man, the plebeian, the 
humble individual whose low status furnishes the norm 
against which the riches of the fortunate are measured. If 
he is to ay in the operation of the business mechan- 
ism, and play his part in supporting the wealth of the opu- 
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lent, it means that he, too, must have a money income, and 
the larger his income the more effectively can he maintain 
the market upon which all prosperity depends. This means 
that modern wealth must be social. The riches of today, 
in order to be real, must be shared. But sharing is the very 
antithesis of the traditional concept of wealth. The essence 
of wealth is exclusiveness. Riches are relative. If my neigh- 
bors all have as much as I have, no matter how affluent I 
may be I am not rich. I derive no distinction, no prestige, 
from my possessions. Consequently modern plutocracy in- 
volves an inherent contradiction, and is intrinsically self- 
destructive. The privileged classes naturally struggle against 
this contradiction, and utilize every possible device to pre- 
serve their position of vantage. e€ most pervasive and 
destructive aspect of this struggle is, of course, the pressure 
for a low wage scale. 

How long this fight against the inevitable can continue 
before the great crash comes no one can predict. While the 
present depression probably cut a wider swath through all 
economic levels than any previous one, yet many great for- 
tunes have survived the calamity, and the rich we still have 
with us. At the present time, through the instrumentality 
of government credit, new accumulations of paper wealth 
are being built up. But the concentration of wealth and in- 
come in fewer and fewer hands goes relentlessly on, bring- 
ing ever nearer the day of the great collapse when the rich 
shall be pulled down with the poor. The more contempo- 
rary plutocracy succeeds in achieving its goal of assembling 
all the instruments of wealth in its own possession the more 
inevitably does it prepare the great explosion that will mean 
its own destruction, Debt is a device for procrastination, 


but not for salvation. 


Uphold the W. P. A. 


A liberal view of the relief projects 
FROM THE New Republic 


THE administration’s plan for wholesale cuts in the per- 
sonnel of W.P.A. projects is meeting with spirited resistance 
in all parts of the country. Stay-in strikes, picketing, parades 
and protest demonstrations have served to call public ate 
tention to the situation, frequently in rather spectacular 
fashion. An emergency meeting of the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors cabled to President Roosevelt in South 
America urging him to countermand the reduction orders 
issued by the Works Progress Administrator. Unless the 
President intervenes, the original order stands and relief 
costs will be reduced by seven percent, cutting down expen- 
ditures from $165,000,000 monthly as of November to a 
final sum of $100,000,000 a month. It is estimated that 
this will mean the dropping of 175,000 persons from the 
relief rolls. 

According to authoritative reports, the move to cut down 
the W.P.A. projects comes from the President himself. He 
is said to have been much impressed by ys amare made 
against him during the campaign in which alleged extrava- 
gance in the W.P.A. was dwelt upon at length. The Presi- 
dent is represented as — eager to make substantial re- 
ductions in the cost of relief and it is said in particular that 
he has little faith in the various W.P.A. Art Projects, such 
as those for writers, actors, painters and musicians. These 
have been the first to feel the cuts. 

However much the President may desire lower relief 
costs, it remains true that any widespread reduction of 
W.P.A. would cause severe hardship to thousands of indi- 
viduals who then would have nowhere to turn. It is a 
widely observed circumstance of the present recovery that 
employment has not kept pace with the improvement in 
general business conditions. Local communities are extreme- 
ly hard-pressed to uphold their share of the relief expenses, 
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and, as the mayors said in their cable, “Any suggestion of 
wholesale dismissals or substantial reduction at this time 
is simply out of the question. Every city is carrying its 
share and more of the load, and cannot assume additional 
burdens.” Aubrey Williams and other W.P.A. officials 
have attempted to soften the force of the present move by 
saying they will endeavor to confine dismissals to hired 
employees of the administrative staffs, non-relief workers 
at workers having other sources of support. Both the 
ethics and the efficacy of any such sorting-out — are 
—- to question, and if eventual dismissals reac a 
like the 500,000 figure that some observers predict, it will 
be obviously impossible to keep within arbitrary divisions 
such as these. 

The drive on the white-collar projects is particularly re- 
grettable, inasmuch as they represent one of the most 
enlightened aspects of the W.P.A. program. Office and 
professional workers assuredly can get as hungry as manual 
workers and it is a shameful waste of human resources not 
to provide them with projects that will utilize their talents 
and skill.. Aside from te benefits to individuals, the W.P.A. 
Theatre Project, the Artists’ Project, the Music Project and 
others have made substantial contributions in advancing the 
arts themselves, in discovering folk talents and in bringing 
to the whole people a sense of participation in painting, 
writing, producing plays and similar activities. The Prest- 
dent ‘would do well to recognize the value of the Art Proj- 
ects and take pride in them as one of the finer things his 
administration has given the country. 


London and Moscow 


The centers of Europe's vital force 
WALTER MILLIS IN N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


THE future of Europe may lie between Fascism and Com- 
munism. But it is not the impression one brings away after 
a single look at the great ~ —e of nineteenth-century lib- 
eral democratic empire—still lying beneath her smoking 
chimneys along the Thames, still rich with her solid wealth, 
her immense accumulated equipment of technical skills and 
material facilities, her great social and political traditions 
scarcely touched as yet by all the storms of Continental dog- 
ma. There is a vast underlying reserve of strength and sta- 
bility in London which, like so much else in Europe, has to 
be ienaly sensed to be appreciated; it unavoidably escapes 
the current flow of newspaper dispatches reporting the con- 
fessions of British foreign policy or the excitements of do- 
mestic disturbance, but it is, I suspect, among the most 
important facts of Europe. 

London is still one of the great centers of vital force in 
Europe; it is true, I think, that Moscow is the other. Be- 
tween them Paris is always Paris, but a Paris temporarily 
paralyzed at the moment by the growing oy of modern 
democratic economy—rather like those which the British 
successfully surmounted a quarter of a century ago, on the 
eve of the World War. And Berlin, for all its size and 
bumptiousness, leaves the impression in some curious way 
of being only a small town. It is friendly, childlike and 
provincial; it is still, though one of the first cities in Eu- 
rope, the imitation country capital that it was in the days 
of Frederick the Great. If it remains architecturally a third- 
rate Paris, it is increasingly becoming in its ideology and its 

olitico-social inspiration a third-rate Moscow. For all its 
immensely — wealth and higher living standards as a 
principle of human organization it is a copy, with the lack 
of vitality of all copies, and if the future is to belong to 
dictatorship it is Moscow one must salute as the true capital 
of Europe's future. 

London and Moscow are at the opposite ends of the Con- 
tinent and at the two poles of contrast in everything save 
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the energy flowing through their crowded streets. Moscow 
is raw, sprawling, unbeautiful and unsubstantial. She is 
enmeshed in poverty, high purpose and unending red tape. 
Her people troop in vast, impassive and shabby crowds 
alike through the new, enormously wide and well paved 
avenues and the mud and devastation of the unpaved streets 
and unfinished building operations behind them. Some of 
them work in the model factories through which the tour- 
ist is conducted, and others in the crowded, ill-lit and ill- 
ventilated workshops and offices one sees through the fogged 
window panes along the streets. They crowd equally into 
their beautiful new subway and into the dingy trolley-car 
trains and asthmatic buses that rattle and roar perpetually 
through the city. It is always, apparently, a rush hour, and 
the crowds look as they ride to and fro neither gay nor 
sad, but stolid. 

Moscow is a great capital city without a fashionable shop- 
ping and business center, with no (visibly) ‘‘exclusive” 
residential or amusement sections and with no well dressed 
people, unless one must except the uniformed Red Army 
officers and men, who are everywhere. But there are only a 
few beggars. The occasional expensive automobile of a 
higher bureaucrat or a foreign diplomatist is a rarity in the 
hosts of rattling trucks, of one-horse drays with pneumatic 
tires beneath their primitive frames, and of the shabby 
Russian Fords that tear endlessly up and down in total dis- 
regard of merely pedestrian life. The color of the city is a 
monotone and nothing is finished. 

The present means nothing to Moscow. Her citizens live 
in the past and in the future—in their energetic triumphs 
over the former and their unbounded faith in the latter. 
One may object that after twenty years of trial any system 
must begin to lose its title to consideration on the ground 
that it is experimental. But then one begins to wonder 
whether the system or its material results count for much, 
so long as it is an emotionally closed and going one, filled 
with a native vitality and propelled by an optimistic faith 
in its future. Moscow exerts the spell of its own sober 
energy, its revolutionary purposefulness, its mistakes and 
its future. It is one of the two capitals of Europe. And 
then one returns to London and realizes that in the interval 
one had forgotten what stability, old experience, immense 
accumulated national wealth and power and the mysterious 
capacity of liberal, democratic capitalism for social as well 
as economic change and growth really mean, For London’s 
is an emotionally closed and going system, too. 

The military struggle may indeed be among the dictator- 
ships and it may engulf the whole of European civilization 
in the way it threatens to produce. But that is not a clash of 
systems, which is a subtler struggle for the faith of man, to 
which wars may be only irrelevancies. In the longest per- 
spective, the issue does not lie between the dictatorships, but 
between the dictatorial and the democratic principle. One 
capital of Europe is the incredibly poverty-stricken, half- 
finished, self-conscious and overgrown provincial city on 
the Moskva. But the other is neither Berlin nor Rome. It 
is the huge, smoky, self-assured capital of liberal democracy ; 
it is the great metropolis on the Thames, 


Business tn Bow-Wows 


Selling short in dogdom 
FROM Business Week 


BusINESs is going to the dogs, literally. 

Which is another way of saying that the traffic in pooches, 
and industries which cater to the whims or necessities of 
canine consumers, are flourishing mightily. Not only is the 
dog population of our country increasing but its standard of 
living is being raised. 

An unofficial census puts the total of American dogs (mutts 
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and pure-breds) at some 15,000,000. While there is a de- 
cline in the size of the American family, there is a compen- 
satory rise in the number of dogs. Once a single dog was 
considered sufficient to absorb the petting impulses of a family 
and to cover all the upholstery with its hairs. Now the two- 
dog family is on the increase. It may be the result of an 
insidious commercial propaganda and it may be merely an 
excess in the national compassion. At any rate the two dogs 
are usually of assorted sexes and the market potential may be 
figured by anyone possessing a knowledge of biology and 
a slide rule. 

The outlook becomes all the rosier for the industries af- 
fected when one realizes that per-dog life expectation is being 
gradually extended by science. Research is improving pre- 
pared dog-foods and dog remedies. The pampered pooch is 
rushed to the vet as soon as it shows symptoms of worms or 
bellyache. 

Rise of the prepared dog-food industry was one of the 
bright spots of the slump. Last year a survey indicated that 
there were about 125 firms making or distributing canned 
dog-food with sales of $25,000,000 annually, in addition to 
75 others making or distributing dry foods with sales of about 
$15,000,000. 

There is in Philadelphia the Canine Catering Co. which 
serves hot food to any dog within a 75-mile radius. Special 
trucks make the deliveries. The idea was developed by cer- 
tain gentlemen who got tired of hearing the depression snap- 
ping at their heels. 

Already this industry has been dragged into the political 
campaign. Sen. Lester J. Dickinson, Iowa Republican, 
brought his career as a dark horse candidate for the Presi- 
dency to a grand climax by charging that New Deal almoners 
were feeding people on dog food. Resentment against Sen. 
Dickinson was especially noticeable among makers of such 
foods. They protest that most tinned dog preparations are 
wholesome rations, that (barring sentiment and politics) the 
mixtures would be good enough for humans. ey add that 
many a man is more finicky about his dog’s diet than about 
his own. (One of the biggest fights in the industry is over 
the use of the legend ‘‘Fit for human consumption” on cans.) 

Once horse meat entered largely into the preparations, Of 
late this use has declined. The reason is failing supplies. 
Wild horses of the Northwestern plains were the principal 
victims of the demand. Wholesale round-ups and slaughter 
have depleted the ownerless herds. 

Now the principal meats used are byproducts of regular 
packing houses, The formula printed on the tin of a big 
Chicago packer includes meat scraps, cereal, soy bean flour 
(for proteins), carrots. Rabbits are being raised to supply 
the meat in Fido’s diet. 

Fountain-head of dog statistics is the American Kennel 
Club (New York) which keeps watch and ward over the 
purity of 105 strains. It announces that owners of pure-breds 
(both kennel and private) spent $30,286,000 to house, feed, 
and give simple medication to their animals during the first 
half of this year. This is an increase of 23% over the same 
period of 1935. The figure for this year’s medicines, flea- 
strafers, etc., was $4,028,000, 


Prison Labor 


Convicts still compete with industry 
GUSTAV PECK IN Monthly Labor Review 


WHILE the available statistics on prison labor are for many 
reasons unreliable, long-time wadeaien are visible in the 
periodic reports which have been made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, These indicate the practical disappearance 
of the lease and contract systems and the growth, especially 
in the twentieth century, of various methods of employing 
ptisoners in the service of the State. However, the general 
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effect has been a decline in the percentage of all prisoners 
engaged in productive work. 

Complete figures for 1936 would undoubtedly show a 
considerable further decrease as compared with 1932, and 
those familiar with the conditions represented by these 
figures know that, because of part-time employment and the 
evident desire to keep prisoners ey , the proportion 
employed at productive labor is always less than indicated. 

Nevertheless, many millions of dollars’ worth of goods are 
still produced for the open market. This is of course a 
very small fraction of total of all industry, and is diversified 
over a great many ner In a few industries, like the 
manufacture of work shirts and binder twine, prison com- 
petition was serious enough to have created a grave problem 
during the days of the National Recovery Administration. 

In essence, the nature of this problem was the presumed 
inability of several industries, with serious prison-labor com- 
petition, to maintain the standards ceund in codes of fair 
competition as long as they had to compete with the output 
of prison factories. After an effort on the part of some in- 
dustries to outlaw prison production for the open market, 
an organization was established by prison administrators to 
work, under the aegis of the N.R.A., toward establishing 
terms of fair competition between prison industries and pri- 
vate industry. 

That is not to say that the criticism of business ceased 
entirely and that allegations of unfairness did not persist. 
When the cotton-garment industry was seriously undertaking 
the adoption of the 36 hour week, members of the indus- 
try advanced as one reason for their inability to conform 
with these high standards the competition they were receiv- 
ing from prison contractors. The N.R.A., at the instance 
of the President, appointed a committee to report on the 
problem. This committee considered the cotton-garment 
situation in particular and the problem of prison labor com- 
petition in the open market in general. It found no perma- 
nent solution in the Prison Labor Compact but recommended, 
instead, assistance to the States in a wide-spread develop- 
ment of State-use industries by means of Federal aid, with 
the objective of minimizing open-market competition. 


Jews in Poland 


Discrimination in a Jewish homeland. 
ISRAEL COHEN IN Contemporary Review 


THE calamity that has overtaken the Jews in Germany has 
served to divert attention from their sufferings in other 
countries of Central and Eastern Europe, but the campaign 
of terrorism in Poland to which they have been subjected 
during the last seven or eight months has now assumed as 
alarming a character as the nazi persecution itself. Week 
after week, and almost day after day, since last September, 
brutal attacks have been made upon the Jews in some part 
or other of Poland, in which many have been killed and 
still more injured. 

In outward character they are reminiscent of the outrages 
committed by the nazis against the Jews for some years 
before Hitler came into power: Jews whose only offense 
consists in being Jews are assailed with clubs, knives, and 
pistols; their houses and shops are raided and demolished, 
their synagogues are stoned and even bombed. 

The lawlessness of which the Jews have become such 
helpless victims recalls the outburst of anti-Jewish hostility 
that marked the birth of the Polish Republic. It was because 
of that outbreak of anti-Semitic savagery which lasted from 
the end of the war until the middle of 1929, that the Allied 
Powers insisted upon Poland signing a Minorities Treaty 
that would safeguard the lives and rights of her Jewish 
subjects as well as those of her other minorities. 

Now that seventeen years have passed, it is depressing to 
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have to record that the Treaty has been hallowed more in 
the breach than in the observance, and to note that its sys- 
tematic infraction has served as a prelude to the present epi- 
demic of Jew-baiting. A survey A) the wrongs. that the Jews 
have long suffered in the political, economic, and intellectual 
—— will make it posssible to appreciate all the more 
eeply the culminating tragedy that has now befalien them. 
Their fundamental grievance consists in their distressing 
and increasing impoverishment, for which they hold the 
Government largely responsible. According to the letter of 
the law there is no discrimination against them whatsoever. 
But unfortunately the facts of the situation show that the 
wretched position of the Jews is largely due to enactments 
akenase thang not avowedly aimed at them, and to 
discrimination exercised by every branch of the administra- 
tion. They form only a tenth of the total population, num- 
bering about 3,250,000, but in consequence of Poland’s 
fiscal system, they provide about 20 per cent. of the revenue; 
for the urban population, although only a fourth of the total 
population, furnish over half of the revenue, and the Jews, 
who form a third of the urban population, are invariably 
assessed at a higher rate than their Gentile neighbours. 
Wherever the Government is able to interfere in economic 


life, it exercises its influence to the advantage of the Polish 
element. The Jews have been systematically driven out of 
the various state monopolies, such as tobacco, salt and 
matches, in which very large numbers of them were formerly 
employed. Before the war about 95 per cent. of the tobacco 
workers in Bialystok, Grodno, Vilna and Warsaw were Jews; 
but to-day all the factories are under Government control 
and Jews are excluded. They are discriminated against in 
regard to the grant of concessions and licenses, and the few 
Jewish concerns that have been fortunate enough to have 
dealings with the Government are afraid to employ Jews lest 
their Jewishness become pronounced and prove a liability. 

It would be futile for the Jews to appeal to the League 
of Nations, for Poland has officially repudiated its right to 
intervene. They can but hope that the Polish Government 
will summon sufficient courage to adopt still more rigorous 
measures to stamp out an evil that is quickly degrading their 
country to the cultural level of that = their nazi neighbours. 
And the persistent gravity of their position serves but to 
emphasise the necessity of widening for them the portals 
of the only land where they have been officially declared 
to be ‘‘as of right, and not on sufferance’—the land of the 
Jewish National Home, 


NOTABLE SPEECHES OF THE MONTH. 


End of a Reign 


THE RETIRING KING IN A Message to the Empire 


AT long last I am able to say a few words of my own. I 
have never wanted to withhold anything, but until now it 
has not been constitutionally possible for me to speak. 

A few hours ago I discharged my last duty as King and 
Emperor. And now that I have been succeeded by my 
brother, the Duke of York, my first words must be to declare 
my allegiance to him. This I do with all my heart. 

You know the reasons which have impelled me to te- 
nounce the throne, but I want you to understand that in 
making up my mind I did not forget the country or the 
empire which, as Prince of Wales and lately as King, I 
have for twenty-five years tried to serve. 

But you must believe me when I tell you that I have found 
it impossible to carry the heavy burden of responsibility and 
to discharge my duties as King as I would wish to do with- 
out the help and support of the woman I love. 

And I want you to know that the decision I have made 
has been mine and mine alone. 

This was a thing I had to judge entirely for myself. The 
other person most nearly concerned has tried up to the last 
to persuade me to take a different course. 

I have made this the most serious decision of my life 
only upon the single thought of what would, in the end, be 
best for all. 

This decision has been made less difficult for me by the 
sure knowledge that my brother, with his — training in 
the public affairs of this country and with his fine qualities, 
will be able to take my place forthwith without interruption 
or injury to the life and progress of the empire, and he has 
one matchless blessing, enjoyed by so many of you and not 
bestowed upon me, a happy home with his wife and children. 

During these hard days, I have been comforted by Her 
Majesty, my mother, and by my family. The Ministers of 
the Crown and in particular Mr. Baldwin, the Prime Min- 
ister, have always treated me with full consideration. 

There has never been any constitutional difference between 
me and them and between me and Parliament. Bred in the 
constitutional traditions by my father, I should never have 
allowed any such issue to arise. 
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Ever since I was Prince of Wales and later on, when I 
occupied the throne, I have been treated with the greatest 
kindness by all classes of the people wherever I have lived or 
journeyed throughout the empire. For that I am very grate- 
ful. I now quit altogether public affairs and I lay down my 
burden. 

It may be some time before I return to my native land, 
but I shall always follow the fortunes of the British race and 
empire with profound interest and if, at any time in the 
future, I can be found of service to His Majesty in a private 
station I shall not fail. 

: And — all _ new King. I wish him and you, 
is e, happiness and prosperity with all my heart. 

Goltian ms all! God i : 


Industry and the Public 


COLBY M. CHESTER BEFORE National Association 
of Manufacturers 


INDUSTRY can not just sit back and enjoy the fruits of 
prosperity. We must understand better what has been hap- 
pening since 1929. Now that the course of depression lies 

hind us, lending itself in its entirety to analysis, it is the 
job for industry, general business and all affected sectors of 
our economic life to join in creating a national depression 
study committee. 

We cannot get more by producing less. We cannot get 
more by dividing the same amount of work. Multiplying 
products, creating more things—that is the American for- 
mula for prosperity. 

Industry must accept its responsibility for the national wel- 

fare as being an even higher duty than the successful oper- 
ation of private business. 
. Industry must continue to fulfill its obligations to the pub- 
lic in making better goods at lower costs, thus raising the 
standard of living oa keeping the door of personal oppor- 
tunity open. 

Put every possible employable in manufacturing industry 
back to work. 

Keep its own house in order, exposing its policies at all 
times to public scrutiny. 

Stand four-square against monopoly. 
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By its actions engender growing confidence on the part 
of workers. 

Invite increasing public understanding of industry by tell- 
ing the facts. 

See that workers, management and investor, according to 
their contribution, share fairly in the proceeds of manufacture, 

a to create economic security for all, preserving as 
well the opportunity for the individual to attain his own 
greater security. 

Zealously live up to its responsibilities and insist that all 
other factors of our economic life, including labor organiza- 
tions, be made equally responsible. 

Make its codperation available to government in a con- 
structive manner at all times. 

Join other business groups in studying the depression in 
order to avoid or minimize another one. 

Business gains since NRA went out have been among the 
most pronounced in history. The record shows that on the 
average there were no wage reductions. 

The average weekly earnings, which mean more than the 
hourly rate to the worker, have increased 15 per cent. Under 
the NRA the high point of empioyment in all occupations 
was 85.9 per cent of the 1929 figure. Today the gainfully 
employed in all occupations is 92.8 per cent of 1929. 

It is evident that if the average company today. is employ- 
ing more men than it did before the depression, the only 

ossible explanation for a smaller total employment is that 
ess companies are now in business, And this is actually 
the case. 

Nothing is any more germane to the happiness and wel- 
fare of every American than the fact that there is being cre- 
ated a new abundance for all to share. An increase from 
$53,500,000,000 paid out in 1935 to an estimated $62,000,- 
000,000 national income in 1936, of which the worker in 
1935 received 67.3 per cent compared to 65.5 per cent in 
1929, is a national achievement of outstanding note. 

American industry exists to supply people with the things 
they want; producing goods and selling them at a fair oe 
Its constant endeavour is to produce more and sell more. To 
do this, it must make better goods at lower prices so that 
more people will and can buy. 

Industry is devoted to human progress. And this is not 
altruism. It is the natural by-product of making goods and 
getting them to the American people, 


Standard of Living 


GEORGE L. BERRY, Coordinator for Industrial 
Cooperation 


I BELIEVE that the great new spirit abroad in the land to- 
day will result in entire submergence of all petty, personal 
and partisan considerations, and that ours deliberations will 
be dominated only by a sincere desire in the hearts of all to 
forget thoughts of selfish advantage in the broad purpose of 
our meetings, which is to promote the welfare of all ele- 
ments in industry, including 40,000,000 wage-earners in 
the United States. 

Our program far transcends in importance any other con- 
sideration. We meet to discharge an obligation to the nation. 
Any of us should be glad to step aside for the good of this 
cause. 


Not only do we expect to meet the social responsibilities - 


of our program, but we intend to work out a method of con- 
tributing to all other phases of fair competition within in- 
dustry, to the end that ownership, management and labor all 
will benefit and to the final advantage of the consumer pub- 
lic. Promotion of better working conditions and of better 
competitive conditions are equally important. 

I realize that there are many plausible and sincere ap- 
proaches to these questions. I recognize a great and legiti- 
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mate diversity of opinion on the subjects, but there can be 
no differences of opinion on the importance of the issues or 
the need of their speedy solution. 

Business is paying a terrific bill to support the unem- 
ployed, and what is not so generally recognized is that a 
great part of the weight of unemployment falls on labor 
itself. Every worker with a job is in competition with the 
fellow without a job. 


The New World 


SAAVEDRA LAMAS AT Inter-American Conference, 
BUENOS AIRES 


WE have achieved enormous progress in mutual understand- 
ing, in reciprocal confidence and in growing solidarity. 

We very evidently have reached the concept of a great 
union. Recent Pan-American conferences have revealed an 
identity of ideals and aims as well as respect for justice and 
reverence for law which is reciprocal among our States. 

It is tremendously important that we fix the point of re- 
lation between the economy of the old nations and the 
new ones. 

Our codperation with them must remain the basis as we 
continue their march, traveling the same road and following 
the same evolution through which they passed. 

That is a summation of the immense problem facing us. 
What interests us is the further development of our eco- 
nomic, social and political progress, to strengthen and invig- 
orate the life of these twenty-one American republics and 
give them autonomy in fact. 

I see in the future all the nations of this continent proud 
and erect, happy in the exercise of their institutions, consoli- 
dated in order and peace and sustained by social security, 
with the evil seed of revolutions permanently exterminated. 

All that depends on permitting the natural and spontane- 
ous free play of the geographical division and production of 
wealth among the various continents between the old in- 
dustrial nations and the young countries which are primarily 
producers of raw materials, and on abolishing the barriers, 
now obstructing the free movement of surplus men and 
capital to more appropriate regions. 

Undoubtedly what is a is the preparation of a so- 
ciety in which races would be blended, implanting the seeds 
of future selection. This is just as delicate and important 
for the later conditions of a nation as is preparation of the 
soil before sowing. We believe that population is the soil of 
history in which germinate institutions and ideas. 

These are the same factors which are associated with the 
political problems of the Americas and the life of their 
democracies, which has so often been built on a quagmire 
where any revolutionary storm threatens their stability, 
makes insecure their political organization and generates a 
struggle of intense contradiction between conservatives and 
liberals. 

In a strange confusion of ideas clashing between countries 
and threatening to separate them into different blocs, in a 
futile struggle against economic nationalisms, in the face of 
sterile effort to maintain international peace and in the face 
of brutal exploitation of the passions of the blood, we needed 
a demonstration of the fact that the old canons of law and 
morality were not annihilated and that the equality of na- 
tions, the liberty of man and the work of Christianity have 
not become vain words. 

The masses need the influence of symbols and if they 
wear the image of the President of the United States in 
their hearts it is because he is the symbol this hour demands. 
He was the sponsor of this conference and an apostle of 
peace and we owe to his presence and his patronage the 
auspicious atmosphere which he left us and which is a good 
omen for the success of our deliberations. 
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Family of Nations 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT AT Inter-American 
Conference, BUENOS AIRES 


I AM profoundly convinced that the plain people every- 
where in the civilized world today wish to live in peace one 
with another. And still leaders and governments resort to 
war. Truly, if the genius of mankind that has invented the 
weapons of death cannot discover the means of | apis 
peace, civilization as we know it lives in an evil day. 

We know, too, that vast armaments are rising on every 
side and that the work of creating them employs men and 
women by the millions. It is natural, however, for us to 
conclude that such employment is false employment, that it 
builds no permanent structures and creates no consumers’ 
— for the maintenance of a lasting prosperity. We 

now that nations guilty of these follies inevitably face the 
day either when their weapons of destruction must be used 
against their neighbors or when an unsound economy like 
a house of cards will fall apart. 

Can we, the republics of the New World, help the Old 
World to avert the catastrophe which impends? Yes, I am 
confident that we can, 

First, it is our duty by every honorable means to prevent 
any future war among ourselves. This can best be done 
through the strengthening of the processes of constitutional 
democratic government—to make these processes conform 
to the modern need for unity and efficiency and, at the same 
time, preserve the individual liberties of our citizens. 

Secondly, and in addition to the perfecting of the mecha- 
nism of peace, we can strive even more strongly than in 
the past to prevent the creation of those conditions which 
give rise to war. Lack of social or political justice within 
the borders of any nation is always cause for concern. 
Through democratic processes we can strive to achieve for 
the Americas the highest possible standard of living con- 
ditions for all our people. 

Men and women blessed with political freedom, willing 
to work and able to find work, rich enough to maintain their 
families and to educate their children, contented with their 
lot in life and on terms of friendship with their neighbors, 
will defend themselves to the utmost but will never consent 
to take up arms for a war of conquest. 

There are many other causes for war—among them, long 
festering feuds, unsettled frontiers, territorial rivalries; but 
these sources of danger which still exist in the Americas, I 
am thankful to say, are not only few in number but already 
on the way to peaceful adjudication. 

Peace comes from the spirit, and must be grounded in 
faith. In seeking peace, perhaps we can,best begin by proud- 
ly affirming the faith of the Americas; the faith in freedom 
and its fulfillment which has proved a mighty fortress be- 
yond reach of successful attack in half of the world. 

Finally, in expressing our faith of the Western world, 
let us in: 

That we maintain and defend the democratic form of 
constitutional representative government. 

That through such government we can more greatly pro- 
vide a wider Sistribution of culture, of education, of thought 
and of free expression. 

That through it we can obtain a greater security of life 
for our citizens and a more equal opportunity for them to 


a. 
at through it we can best foster commerce and the 
exchange of art and science between nations; that through 
it we can avoid the rivalry of armament, avert hatred and 
encourage good-will and true justice. 

That through it we offer hope for peace and a more 
abundant life to the peoples of the whole world. 

But this faith of the estern world will not be complete 
if we fail to affirm our faith in God. In the whole history 
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of mankind, far back into the dim past before man knew 
how to record thoughts or events, the human race has been 
distinguished from other forms of life by the existence—the 
fact—of religion. Periodic attempts to deny God have al- 
ways come and will always come to naught. 

In the Constitutions and in the practice of our nations is 
the right of freedom of religion. But this ideal, these words 
presuppose a belief and a trust in God. 

The faith of the Americas, therefore, lies in the spirit. 
The system, the sisterhood of the Americas is impregnable 
so long as her nations maintain that spirit. 

In that faith and spirit we will have peace over the West- 
ern world. In that faith and spirit we will all watch and 
guard our hemisphere. In that faith and spirit may we also, 
with God’s help, offer hope to our brethren overseas. 


Plan for Peace 


CORDELL HULL AT Inter-American Conference, 
BUENOS AIRES 


THE primary purpose of this conference is to banish war 
from the Western Hemisphere. 

We recognize the right of all nations to handle their 
affairs in any way they choose, and this quite irrespective of 
the fact that their way may be different from our way, or 
even repugnant to our ideas. But we cannot fail to take 
cognizance of the international aspect of their policies when 
and to the extent that they may react upon us. 

The conference has the duty of considering all peace pro- 
posals of merit. Let me enumerate and briefly discuss eight 
separate and vitally important principles and proposals for 
a comprehensive peace program and peace structure. They 
are not designed to be all-inclusive. 

I would emphasize the local and unilateral responsibility 
of each nation — to educate and organize its people in 
opposition to war and its underlying causes. Support must 
be given to gues: to the most effective policies for its pres- 
ervation, and, finally each nation must maintain conditions 
within its own borders which will permit it to adopt national 
policies that can be peacefully pursued. 

Indispensable in their influence for peace and well-being 
are frequent conferences between representatives of the na- 
tions and intercourse between their peoples. 

Any complete program would include safeguarding the 
nations of this hemisphere from using force, one against the 
other, through the consummation of all of the five well- 
known peace agreements, produced in chief part by previous 
conferences, as well as through “the draft convention co- 
Grdinating the existing treaties between the American States 
and extending them in certain respects,” which the delega- 
tion of the United States is presenting for the consideration 
of this conference. 

The first of these is the Treaty to Avoid and Prevent Con- 
flicts between the American States, which was signed in 
Santiago in 1923. 

The second is the Treaty for the Renunciation of War, 
known as the Kellogg-Briand Pact, or the Pact of Paris, 
signed at Paris in 1928. 

The third is the General Convention of Inter-American 
Conciliation, signed at Washington in 1929. 

The fourth is the General Treaty of Inter-American Arbi- 
tration, signed at Washington in 1929. 

The fifth is the Anti-War Treaty of Non-Aggression and 
conciliation, signed at Rio de Janeiro in 1933. 

If war ches occur, any peace eo must provide for 
the problem then presented. For the belligerent, there is the 
ruin and suffering of war. For the neutrals, there is the task 
of remaining neutral, of not being too disturbed in their 
own affairs, of not having their own peace imperiled, of 
working in common to restrict the war and bring it to an end. 
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The peoples of this region have a further opportunity. 
They must make headway with a liberal policy of commerce, 
which would lower excessive barriers to trade and lessen in- 
jurious discriminations as between the trade of different 
countries. This means the substitution of a policy of eco- 
nomic benefit, good-will and fair dealing for one stimulated 
by greedy and short-sighted calculations of momentary ad- 
vantage in an impractical isolation. It would have most 
beneficial effects, both direct and indirect, upon political 
difficulties and antagonisms. 

Prosperity and peace are not separate entities. To promote 
one is to promote the other. 

The conference must recognize the all-important principle 
of practical international codperation to restore many in- 
dispensable relationships between nations, for international 
relationships, in many vital respects, are at a low ebb. The 
ontire international order is severely dislocated. Chaotic con- 
ditions in the relations between nations have appeared. Hu- 
man progress already has slowed down. 

International law has been in large measure flouted. It 
should be reéstablished, revitalized and strengthened by gen- 
eral demand. International law protects the peace and se- 
curity of nations, and so safeguards them against maintaining 
great armaments and wasting their substance in continual 
readiness for war. Founded upon justice and humanity, the 


LORD ROTHERMERE: British press magnate 


“Not for one moment can you imagine the 
fascist countries arming for no purpose.” 


WARDEN LAWES: famed penologist 


“Notorious criminals are often by-products 
of the sensational press, which could hard- 
ly maintain itself without them.” 


SIR AMBROSE FLEMING: Anglo-scientist 


“The Tree of Life’s fruits in Eden were so 
full of vitamins that thereby longevity was 
imparted to Adam and Eve, and transmit- 
ted to a long series of patriarchs.” 


MILADY ASTOR: visits her America 


“I get more news out of reading the Bible 
than I do from the press.” 


GLENN FRANK: Wisconsin educator 


“Our system of laissez-faire economics has 
manifestly run amuck.” 


FRANK BUCHMAN: religious leader 


“My Oxford Group movement is a revolu- 
tion of God-control. God-control is the 
answer to revolution, and in revolution.” 


LONDON PUNCH: lauds the heathen 


“In view of the present state of affairs in 
Europe, it is rumored that several uncivi- 
lized tribes are seriously concerned for the 
safety of their missionaries.” 
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set principles of international law are the source and 
oundation of the equality, the security and the very exist- 
ence of nations. 

Observance of understandings, agreements and treaties be- 
tween nations constitutes the foundation of international 
order. May I say here that this is not a time for crimination 
or recrimination, nor is such in my mind during this dis- 
cussion, There must be the fullest patience and forbearance, 
one country with another, as the nations endeavor to climb 
back to that high ground of wholesome and elevating rela- 
tionship of loyalty to the given word and faithful fair dealing. 

The nations of this continent should omit no word or act 
in their attempt to meet the dangerous conditions which en- 
danger peace. Let our actions here at Buenos Aires consti- 
tute the most potent possible appeal to peace-makers through- 
out the aa 

So only does civilization become real. So only can we ~ 
rightly ask that universal support which entitles governments 
to speak for their peoples to the world, not with the voice 
of propaganda but with that of truth. Having affirmed our 
faith, we should be amiss if we were to leave anything un- 
done which will tend to assure our peace here, and make 
us powerful for peace elsewhere. In a very real sense, let 
this continent set the high example of championing the 
forces of peace, democracy and civilization. 


or SO they say 


JONATHAN BINGHAM: study in coonskin 


“The college man is troubled; he is no 
longer sure that being a bond salesman is 
a sound way to start a career.” 


ADOLF HITLER: covets his neighbor 


“If I just had the Ural mountains, Siberia, 
the Ukraine with its tremendous wheat 
fields!” 


GENERAL FRANCI FRANCO: who leads the Moors 


“The Madrid gevernment committed the 
terrible crime of arming the people against 
us, representatives of the national will.” 


EVERETT DEAN MARTIN: sees behind whiskers 


“The Farmer-Labor party is a false-face 
worn by the farmers of Union Square, New 
York.” 


EDOUARD BENES: Czech President 


“A foreign minister must use every means 
in his power to avoid giving the minister 
of war anything to do.” 


DR. CARL JUNG: psychiatrist 


“Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin—yes, and Roose- 
velt—they are tribal gods.” 


DICTATOR SCHUSCHNIGG: bosses the Austrians 


“The fewer my supporters, the more au- 
thority for me.” 
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AUTO INSURANCE 
To the Editor: 

In the article entitled, “Compulsory 
Automobile Insurance’ in your No- 
vember number, it is stated that a hun- 
dred lives are lost each day in the 
United States in motor vehicle accidents 
and the question is asked, “What shall 
we do about it?” 

This important question has often 
been asked and often answered, but 
little, if anything, appears to be done 
about it. 

I doubt if anybody who has studied 
the subject now maintains that Com- 
pulsory Automobile Liability Insurance 
(which exists in only one state) pre- 
vents, or, as it works out, even tends to 
prevent accidents. The experience in 
Massachusetts would seem pretty defi- 
nitely to prove that it cannot be said to 
be a safety measure. Moreover, if it 
has not tended to increase accidents, it 
certainly has increased claims. 

The solution of the problem is not to 
be found in insurance of any kind. In- 
deed, there would be no need of lia- 
bility insurance, if we attained the ideal 
of no accidents upon the highways. 

The strictest enforcement of motor 
vehicle laws is necessary. If “Mr. Fix-It” 
could be done away with, still more 
could be accomplished in the enforce- 
ment of these laws. Many a well-in- 
tentioned person acting out of a mis- 
taken idea of friendship seeks to help 
with some officer whose duty it is to 
enforce the law. 

The offender, thus being helped out 
of difficulties with prosecuting officers, 
is inclined to become less law-abiding, 
—feeling that, if he does get into diff 
culty again, he can get out of his diffi- 
culty. One of our Registrars of Motor 
Vehicles in Massachusetts said that if 
“Mr. Fix-It” could be done away with, 
the greatest step toward’ accident pre- 
vention would be taken,—largely be- 
cause the man who is helped out of 
difficulty once or twice, or even three 
times, generally winds up, because of 
his indifference to the law, with a seri- 
ous accident. 

Probably more rigorous laws are 
needed. The suspension until after a 
hearing of the operator's license and 
even of the motor vehicle registration 
upon an accident resulting in personal 
injury is said to be too drastic. It would 
put the operator or automobile owner to 
great inconvenience to be without the 
use of his car for a week or ten days 
until the Commissioner or Registrar of 
Motor Vehicles or his Assistant could 


determine whether the license and the 
registration should be restored, but the 
fear of the deprivation of the use of 
the car would be a big deterrent. 

As already pointed out, it is the 
diminution of accidents, even if the 
ideal of doing away with them com- 
pletely cannot be reached,—and not 
gg to the victims, which should 

first sought. It is chiefly for this 
reason that a safety responsibility law is 
to be favored over a compulsory law. 

Under the safety responsibility laws, 
generally speaking, we find that the 
automobile owner who has not been 
convicted of a motor vehicle offense is 
not compelled to carry insurance. He 
may purchase insurance or not. He may 
decide not to do so and to drive so 
carefully that he will not have an acci- 
dent. If uninsured, however, he knows 
that if he causes injury for which he is 
liable and for which he cannot pay, his 
car and he go off the road, and he can 
never drive a car again nor have an 
automobile registered in his name until 
he pays the judgment and purchases in- 
surance against future accidents. 

This may account for the fact that 
some twenty-seven states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have adopted a Safety 
Responsibility Law, whereas only one 
has a Compulsory Automobile Liability 
Security Act, 

Epwarp C. STONE, 

United States General Manager and 

Attorney, Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


HUMAN HAZARDS 
To the Editor: 

The article on crop insurance by Ray- 
mond Clapper in the November Review 
of Reviews covers the subject very well, 
but he does not emphasize sufficiently 
the principal reason why crop insurance 
is not feasible. This reason is that the 
human factor is the most important of 
all, and it is not amenable to any law of 
averages, which is the principle, I be- 
lieve, am which insurance is universal- 
ly based. 

Insurance might be successfully writ- 
ten against deficiency of rainfall, or 
destructively high or low temperatures, 
insect damage, hail or flood, but many 
farmers do not produce profitable crops 
when none of those things happen, to 
an extent which they could not success- 
fully combat. 

Crop insurance, as contemplated by 
most of those who are asking for it, is 
the insurance of something which does 
not exist; a guaranty that it will come 


into existence. Any crop, any commodi- 
ty, can readily be insured through pres- 
ent agencies, after it is in existence. That 
is, it can be insured against loss by fire, 
or in transit, or from almost any cause 
except the negligence or incompetency 
of its owner or custodian. But there is 
no actuarial basis for insurance against 
human failings. 

The only special form of insurance to 
which any farmer is entitled, or should 
ask for, is a guaranty that his fellow- 
Americans, who are tariff-protected, will 
pay him a fair price for that part of his 
products which they consume, I see no 
reason why Secretary Wallace should not 
be permitted to try out his ever-normal- 
granary plan, on a voluntary basis, but 
for the Government to guarantee that 
every man who plants a crop, even un- 
der Federal pa ng will harvest one 
is quite another matter. 

W. I. DRUMMOND, 
Director, American Agricultural 
Institute, Kansas City, Mo. 


BRITAIN ADRIFT 
To the Editor: 

I liked the letter submitted by Wil- 
liam H. Hessler of the Cincinnati En- 
quirer. I, too, would like to see the 
results of your War Ballot made public 
in Great Britain, but being myself a 
Briton I am in doubt as to any good that 
might result even if the entire popula- 
tion could be made aware of the sympa- 
thy America feels for Russia in the 
matter. There are so very few in Britain 
with any feeling for people outside their 
own Commonwealth, and what few do 
exist are looked upon as cranks by the 
population at large. They are a par- 
ticularly insular group. 

They are not a particularly interna- 
tionally minded people, despite the leg- 
ends that come our way. Foreigners are 
led to believe that the British people are 
an alert and world-minded group; that 
is far from fact. 

True, Great Britain would like the 
friendship of America more than the 
friendship of any other nation, but she 
will, no doubt, suppose Mr. Hearst to 
be its voice. In a civil war in Britain 
between Fascists and Communists I look 
for the brutal annihilation of all liberty, 
further suppression of the working- 
class, and a line-up with dictator coun- 
tries. British liberty and individual 
independence, such as it was, has been 


slipping steadily for the last hundred 


years. 
M. R. T. NICOLL, 
Chicago. 
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